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THE VALLISCAULIAN PRIORY OF BEAULY 
By W. Dovctas Simpson, O.B.E., M.A., D.Lirt., F.S.A. 


HistoricaL INTRODUCTION 


Towarps the end of the twelfth century the Carthusian monastery of Lugny or 
Luvigny, near Langres in Burgundy, contained a lay brother named Viard. In him 
the fire of religious enthusiasm burned so bright that he obtained leave from his 
abbot to retire into a cave in the Val des Choux—Val/is Caulium, the ‘Kail Glen’ as 
we call it in our homely Scottish speech—a sequestered glen amid the neighbouring 
wooded hills. Here he led a life of such austere devotion that his fame waxed great 
through the land of Burgundy, and in the end drew to his lonely hermitage Duke 
Odo III, then about to start on the Fourth Crusade. So impressed was the duke by 
his interview with the recluse that he vowed, should he return in safety from the 
Holy Land, to establish a monastery in the Kail Glen, and to place Viard at its head. 
In this way, shortly before 1200, was founded the monastery of the Val des Choux. 
Odo’s first grant, making over the Kail Glen to the brethren, was made in 1203; 
and by 1206 the new order of monks—for such it was—had aroused the interest of 
Pope Innocent III, who by a Bull issued in that year recognized the Valliscaulian 
Order and confirmed their rule. It was one of exceptional severity. All the brethren, 
prior included, were to dine in the common frater, sharing the same fare, and 
abstaining from meat and gravy. They were not allowed to work, save in tending 
the monastic gardens, and were therefore enjoined to live off their own revenues. 
They were bound to silence, and prohibited from leaving the cloister save on the 
business of their Order. They were to wear hair shirts, and to sleep fully clothed 
and in their shoes, and on beds without a mattress. Small wonder that so drastic 
a rule was found untenable, and in 1223 a second Bull allowed the monks of the 
Kail Glen a considerable measure of relaxation. All the Valliscaulian houses were 
dedicated to St. Mary and St. John the Baptist; and all ranked as priories, including 
the mother house, whose head was termed the Prior General. The Valliscaulian 
rule followed that of the Cistercians rather than of the Carthusian Order to which 
Viard had belonged; and the monks of the Kail Glen wore the white robe of the 
Cistercians. On the other hand, they celebrated Mass according to the Carthusian 
rite.! 

' For the Valliscaulian Order in general see W. [Peter F. Anson], published at the Priory, 1948, 
de Gray Birch, Ordinale Conventus Vallis Caulium especially chap. iii, “The Life and Observance of the 
(Longmans, Green & Co., 1900); also The Story of  Valliscaulian Monks’. 

Pluscarden Priory, by a Tertiary of St. Francis 
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The new Order grew fairly rapidly in central and northern France, and came to 
number some twenty houses, including two in Normandy. Outside France it never 
spread, with the single and remarkable exception of three priories all founded in the 
same year, 1230, in those parts of the Scottish Highlands which had been recently 
absorbed into their expanding realm by the able monarchs of the Canmore dynasty, 
The three Scottish houses were Pluscarden in Moray, founded by Alexander II; 
Beauly in Inverness, founded by Sir John Bisset, Lord of the Aird; and Ardchattan 
in Argyll, whose founder was Sir Duncan Macdougal of Lorn. What had attracted 
the attention of King Alexander and his ecclesiastical adviser, William Malvoisin, 
Bishop of St. Andrews, to the Valliscaulian Order we do not know. Possibly Mal- 
voisin, himself a Frenchman, who was consecrated at Lyons, may have come into 
contact with them in France. Or he may have heard about the new Order when he 
went to Rome for the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215. At any rate, it is to Mal- 
voisin that Archbishop Spottiswoode, writing in the seventeenth century, ascribes 
the introduction of the Order of Vallis Caulium into Scotland.! 

Beauly Priory lies on the north bank of the river Beauly, just above its mouth in 
Beauly Firth, as the inmost alcove of the Moray Firth is styled. The ancient name 
of the river is Farrar, and the Beauly Firth is the Varar aestuarium of Ptolemy.? The 
site of the priory is one of great beauty and justifies the name of Beau Lieu, Bellus 
Locus, given to it by the Burgundian monks whom Sir John Bisset settled there. 
The new foundation was well endowed by its noble patron and other neighbouring 
magnates. Its history is fully set forth, with all the available documents, in Mr. 
Chisholm Batten’s interesting work.3 Here we are concerned with it only in so far 
as it bears upon the architectural development of the priory buildings. Some in- 
formation about the latter is preserved in the Wardlaw MS..,‘ but this is obviously 
untrustworthy and to be used with the utmost caution. For example, the reverend 
author tells us that the first prior bore the remarkable name of Jacomo Baptista, 
which can hardly be other than a garbling of the dedication of the priory to St. John 
the Baptist! Again, he avers that the great east window of the church was filled with 
‘baken glass’ by the widow of the first Lord Fraser of Lovat, whom he places in 
the reign of Robert Bruce.5 But the Frasers are not found in the possession of 
Lovat until 1367. More authentic may be his statement that Hugh Fraser of Lovat 
(1416-40) ‘was at the expence of building the north work of the church of Beuly, 
erected that edifice called the Chappell of the Holy Cross, called vulgarly Sheppin 
Croish New, and got the right of a faire there May 3, called usually Cross fare’.® 
Yet here again we shall find that the north transept, if its upper portion belongs to 
the fifteenth century, is certainly, as far as the first story, part of the original fabric. 
Thus Hugh Fraser’s work will have been one of completion or reconstruction 
rather than an addition to the primary building. His father, Alexander (ante 1410- 
16), is elsewhere said to have erected a beautiful steeple of carved work on the west 


1 History of the Church of Scotland, ed. 1668, of Beauly (Grampian Club), 1877. 
Pp- 43. 4 See Chronicles of the Frasers, ed. W. Mackay 
2 W. J. Watson, Ce/tic Place-Names of Scotland, (Scot. History Soc.). 
pp- 19, 48. 5 Op. cit., p. 81. 
3 E. Chisholm Batten, The Charters of the Priory © Op. cit., p. 97- 
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gable and placed curious bells therein.! Later in the same century the buildings are 
stated to have been repaired by Prior Mackenzie, whose tomb, with that of his 
brother, Sir Kenneth of Kintail, still remains in the church. The date of Prior 
Mackenzie’s death is given as 1479,? and his brother’s tomb is dated 1491. In 
1530 the priory was made over to that great and good churchman Robert Reid, 
abbot of Kinloss and subsequently Bishop of the Orkneys; and his priorate of eight- 
and-twenty years was a time of vigorous building. In 1540 he is stated to have built 
the nave of the church at Beauly magnificently, and to have roofed it with oaken 
shingles at great cost. At the same time he restored, in an elegant style, the belfry 
steeple, which had been struck by lightning.3 Next year, however, his work was 
undone by a violent storm which overthrew the belfry.* In 1544 he took down the 
ruinous house of the prior and built in its stead a new one, extensive and splendid, 
having six vaults in its basement. His nephew,5 Walter Reid, threw in his lot with 
the Reformers, and became the first lay Prior or Commendator of Beauly. In 1562 
there were ‘aucht brethir’ in the house.® I have met with no distinct account of how 
the priory fell into ruin; but the conventual buildings are said to have been de- 
molished by Cromwell to provide materials for his fort at Inverness, for which also 
Kinloss Abbey was laid under contribution. The church itself is described in the 
Wardlaw MS. as ‘wholly decayed’ at the time of the death of Simon, sixth Lord 
Fraser of Lovat, in 1633; and the same writer speaks elsewhere of the ‘fall of the 
oaken roofe’, breaking into four pieces the high altar—which, he assures us, was 
22 ft. square!7 He also tells us that ‘when the Priory of Beauly was demolished 
Lord Simon caused bring over’ to his parish church of Kirkhill ‘the great bell of 
that church, called Clag ni Mannachi, the Monksbell, and made a frame of wood 
for it, which was erected uppon the hill south-east the church, hence called Tome- 
chluig, the bell hill’. Ultimately it was sent over to Holland to be recast on a smaller 
scale by Michael Burgherhuys, so that it could be hung in the church.8 
Another reverend chronicler informs us that: 


‘When I lived in Kilmorak in the year 1672, a strong wind having cast down the top 
stone of the easter gabel of the Kirk of Beauly, it fell on the altar and broke to pieces, 
whereof I laid most together, and found the letters M.B., supposed to be the initials of 
Mary Bizet, raised on it in large letters. She was thought to have caused build or at 
least finish this gabel and side walls, adjoining the length of Saint Catherine and Saint 
Cross Chapels.9 


' Batten, op. cit., p. 93- 2 Ibid., p. 105. 


amplissimam et illustrem domum cum sex in in- 
3 ‘Anno 1540 aedificavit navem templi a Belloco 


feriore loco fornicibus.’ Jéid., p. 58. 


magnifice ac imbricibus ex quercu paratis magno 
sumptu. Turrim praeterea campanarum quam de- 
cusserat tonitru eleganter restituit.’ Records of the 
Monastery of Kinloss, p. 58. 

* ‘Anno domini M°vcxlj,° et 2° Januarij, grassa- 
batur maximus et vehementissimus ventus, cum in- 
genti pluvia, qui distruxit campanile de Bewle, et 
campanas ejusdem.’ Jéid., p. 11. 

5 ‘Anno vero 1544 demolitus est illic aedes prioris 
vetustas simil et rimosas, in quarum locum erexit 


© Batten, op. cit., p. 236. There were still the 
abbot and six monks in residence in 1568 (idid., 
p- 256). In 1571 the abbot and four monks re- 
mained (idid., p. 268). ‘They were allowed by the 
Tutor of Lovat ‘to keep their dormitories within the 
great house’ (Chronicles of the Frasers, p. 179). 

7 Op. cit., pp. 266, 64. 

8 Op. cit., pp. 266-7, 259. 

9 Highland Papers, ed. J. R. N. Macphail (Scot. 
Hist. Soc.), vol. i, p. 202. 
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It is said that the founder of the priory had a daughter Mary,! and the author of the 
Wardlaw MS. asserts that the first Simon Fraser of Lovat married a Mary Bisset, 
to whom (as we have seen) he ascribes the glazing of the east window in the four- 
teenth century. But the latter story is apocryphal, and in any case the placing of her 
initials on any part of the building by a thirteenth- or fourteenth-century patron is 
hardly conceivable. The inscription is much more likely to belong to Reid’s time, 
but its meaning must remain obscure. I suspect the letters to have been really 
Gothic ®.%., for Robert Reid, or even #.R. for his nephew the Commendator. 

When Bishop Forbes visited Beauly, on 20th August 1762, he found that, in 
spite of Cromwell, ‘most of the walls of the abbacy are still standing, the only entire 
part of which is the kitchen, which is owing to it being a vault’.? It is therefore 
clear that extensive removal of the ruins must have taken place in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. 


DEscRIPTION OF THE REMAINS 


All that now remains of the priory buildings is the roofless shell of the church. 
This consists (see plan, fig. 1) of a long narrow structure, measuring 150 ft. by 
24 ft. within the walls, and comprising nave and chancel under one roof without 
any structural division. To this building north and south transepts are attached. 
These are shut off by solid walls from the church, but in the south transept the 
upper part of this wall is pierced by a wide arch. At the north-west corner of the 
north transept is an octagonal stair turret. Along the north side of the nave was 
formerly a small side chapel, now demolished. 

Though a late rebuild, the west front of the nave (pl. 1, 4) presents us with an 
architectural composition of much distinction. It has a pointed arched doorway, with 
good mouldings in two orders, having simple bases and caps. The heavy cavetto drip- 
stone rests on stops, of which the southern exhibited the sacred monogram IHS, 
now obliterated, while on the north one may still be discerned the Arma Christi, 
though now partially defaced and rapidly scaling away. The thirteenth-century 
basecourse has been cut into on either side to admit the bases of the door. Above 
this door are three tall pointed windows with plain double chamfers, all very finely 
proportioned, and gaining enormously in general effect from the fact that the central 
window is raised so as to allow room for a low-headed trefoliated pointed niche of 
charming aspect over the door. On the breast of this niche is carved a shield of 
florid Renaissance design, displaying the initials of Abbot Robert Reid, together 
with a crosier and his coat of arms, a stag’s head couped. To him, therefore, the 
reconstruction of the west facade is due. The tall gable has projecting moulded 
skews, and the base of a gableted finial, which once bore a cross. In the apex of 
the gable is a small quatrefoil window, cut in a single stone. It is not accurately 
centred with the gable. 

Passing round to the south side of the church, we note first the broken ends of 

™ G. Chalmers, Caledonia, vol. ii, p. 596. Much the same account is given by Bishop Pococke, 


2 Fournals of the Episcopal Visitations of the whocame to Beauly two years earlier—Tour through 
Rt. Rev: Robert Forbes, ed. J. B. Craven, p. 222. Scotland, ed. D. W. Kemp (Scot. Hist. Soc.), p. 178. 
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the walls of the west claustral range, with the water-table of its high-pitched roof. 
A bar-hole indicates that there has been a door here, doubtless for the convenience 
of the conversi of whom the Valliscaulian Order allowed up to twenty in each house. 
This portion of the domus conversorum was doubtless the outer parlour, in which the 
lay brethren could meet their relatives and friends. The cloister entry itself will 
have been situated farther south in this range. The fragment of the inner wall 
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Fic. 1. Beauly Priory: ground plan, with suggested dating 


shows the remains of a garderobe, with its shaft laid open below. This must have 
vented into a conduit under the claustral buildings. Later the garderobe was 
blocked by a spiral staircase, part of whose wall remains. In the gable wall of the 
claustral range is the ruin of a large fireplace, showing the filleted corbels that bore 
the lintel. This has been a fine feature, like the fireplace of a baron’s hall. It sug- 
gests that, after the lay brethren had died out and before the building of Abbot 
Reid’s ‘great house’, the first floor of the domus conversorum was made into the 
prior’s lodging—as was done at Ford and Hayles, and at Citeaux itself. 

The windows in the south wall of the nave (pl. 11, 2) and in the west wall of 
the south transept are kept high so as to clear the cloister pentice roof, of which the 
water-table and plain hooked corbels for the wall plate remain, both on nave and 
transept. Below the corbels on the nave are two rows of joist or putlog holes. In 
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the nave thereare five windows. The three eastern are spherical equilateral triangles, 
and contain large cusped trefoils, the cusps being mostly but not always pierced, 
The whole group forms an unusual and striking design. There are similar features 
at Pluscarden, and of course the triforium windows of this kind at Westminster are 
well known, while other English examples exist at the Maison-Dieu, Dover, and 
at Alderbury church in Shropshire—both belonging, however, to the Decorated 
period. The two westmost ‘windows are pointed, with two lights and branching 
tracery, so as to leave an open head. The western of these two windows is complete; 
the eastern, which is wider, has lost its tracery and the head is restored. This 
window perhaps had three lights. 

Towards the west end of the nave is the processional door, a plain lintelled open- 
ing. It is noteworthy that this door follows the Benedictine arrangement, in which 
the Sunday procession was by the west claustral walk, instead of going along out- 
side the western range in the Cistercian manner. At Pluscarden, by contrast, the 
Cistercian practice was followed.! 

The west wall of the south transept shows the second processional doorway, 
above which are two lancet windows. The position of this doorway, in the transept 
instead of in the nave, is the usual one in an unaisled church;? in a church with 
aisles, it is paralleled at Lindores Abbey, at the Nunnery on Iona, and at Hexham 
Priory. The door has filleted roll and hollow mouldings on jambs and arch, and 
simple bell caps and bases. It looks like work of the late thirteenth century. There 
is a joint at the apex of the arch, as usual in work of that period. The wall above, at 
the window level, is set back on a slope so as to clear the large trefoil window of the 
nave adjoining. Asa result of this necessity, the transept window next to the angle 
is built askew, in a very remarkable fashion. This shows that the upper part of the 
transept was completed after the nave windows were built. The lower part, how- 
ever, is older, and the wall here had to be breached, and the new part set farther 
back, so as to correspond with the changed alignment above. It is obvious that at 
the time of this alteration the processional doorway was built, and its arch has had 
to be coaxed into position in a remarkable manner, even individual voussoirs being 
wrought on the curve. The whole adjustment was rendered necessary by a settle- 
ment of the west wall of the transept, which must have occurred before the upper 
was built. As a result of this settlement the lower part of the wall, below the 
claustral roof-plate, overhangs considerably. When the upper part was built it 
was worked back to the perpendicular. 

The west wall of the transept is crowned by a bold projecting cornice or eaves- 
drop, with a sloping under-surface finely wrought. 

On the gable end of the transept (pl. 11, 2) appear the broken remains of the 
dorter walls and the water-table of its high-pitched roof, worked contemporary as 
an integral part of the masonry; also the night stair door at the north-east corner, 
on the first floor, and a cinquefoil window looking down into the transept from the 
dorter. The position of the night stair door, on the external instead of on the 
claustral side of the dorter, is unusual. It suggests that the dormitory cells lay on 

™ But at Kirkstall, though a Cistercian house, the 2 H. Brakspear, Waverley Abbey, p. 19. 
west processional door is inside the cloister. 
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the west side of the dorter, with a corridor along their eastern side, and this arrange- 
ment may have been adopted to shelter the monks’ sleeping-quarters from damp 
or cold airs coming off the river.' Above the dorter wall, the gable of the tran- 
sept a finely wrought quoins towards the cloister; on the other side they have 
erished. 

é In the room under the dorter, next to the transept, part of the rear arch of an east 
window remains. It has been of pointed drop-centred form, with a hoodmould. A 
round arched door leads into the transept from this room. This door shows that the 
room was neither a slype nor a cemetery passage, and doubtless (in the Cistercian 
manner) it was the sacristy. Originally the room was vaulted, but probably when 
the settlement took place the vault came to grief, or was thereafter taken down 
and the wall above refaced in a very irregular manner. When the settlement oc- 
curred the door into the transept was split, and is now some 4 in. wider at the 
springing of the arch than at the threshold. In repairing it, two small stone wedges 
were inserted between the voussoirs at the crown of the arch. 

The east wall of the transept has two plain lancets corresponding to those on the 
other side, but longer, since they did not require to clear the cloister roof. Neverthe- 
less, at a later date the lower parts of these two windows have been built up so as 
to equalize them with their opposites. To the south of these windows is a round- 
arched loop for lighting the night stair-head. This wall likewise has settled out- 
ward (to the left in pl. 1, a). 

The chancel (pl. 1, 2) has been heavily buttressed, but these buttresses with- 
out exception have been robbed, and the lower portions at present standing are 
modern reconstructions. On the east side of the south transept there were two 
similar buttresses, and here fortunately the lower part of the south-east buttress has 
escaped injury; it is built of large and good ashlars (pl. 1, 2). A heavy splayed 
basecourse runs round the chancel; but in the south-west bay it is replaced by a 
single course at a lower level, and in the adjoining face of the transept there is like- 
wise a single splayed basecourse, at a still lower level. On the chancel there is a 
uniform course of long ashlars between the basecourse and the rubble walling. 

Beneath the chancel windows is a splayed stringcourse, hollow below. It has all 
been restored except on the east gable. In the side walls the stringcourse passes 
immediately under the sloped window sills, which are likewise restored. In the 
gable the stringcourse is about 1 ft. 3 in. below the present window (a late insertion); 
and, like the sill above, it has disappeared entirely in the central portion, where the 
wall has been rebuilt. . 

In each side wall of the chancel are three plain pointed windows each of two 
lights, with branching tracery open at the apex. The work is very massive, but its 
fine proportions relieve it from heaviness. The south windows have an edge roll 
on the jambs but not on the arch; the stop where these rolls terminate is exceedingly 
neat. In the east gable the original multiple fenestration has given place to a single 
large pointed window, of which only the jambs and the lower part of the arch re- 
main. The jamb mouldings consist of four shallow casements divided by quirks; 
the arch moulds have been three slender rolls with hollows alternating, inside which 

' The usual arrangement was a central passage with cells on either side. 
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is a broad ashlar soffit. These arch mouldings have no relation to those of the jambs 
below, and it is clear that the head of the window has been rebuilt. The splicing 
where the new arch moulds were inset is clearly seen on the scoinsons. 

The north transept, which forms the burial-place of the Mackenzies of Kintail, 
has been largely restored. There are two windows on every side and a seventh in 
the gable. The lower windows are of plain pointed form. Those in the gable wall 
are larger and originally were divided into two lights, like those in the chancel. Of 
all these pointed windows the jambs are old, but the arches and soles have been re- 
newed. The two windows on the east side are set close together on either side of a 
buttress. The gable window was of three lights with a kind of bastard Perpendicu- 
lar tracery, reproduced more or less in the modern version, of which only the jambs 
are old. On either side of this window was a loophole; these are now enlarged into 
windows, of which the two inner jambs are ancient. The transept has a double- 
splayed base, corresponding to that of the chancel, with which it is bonded; and 
there is the same ashlar course between this base and the rubble work above. The 
chancel stringcourse also continues round the transept, and on the east and north 
sides, but not on the west, it has an ashlar course above. It is thus evident that the 
lower part of the north transept is contemporary with the north wall of the chancel, 
though the upper part is later. Neither basecourse nor stringcourse is found on the 
stair turret, which was obviously added when the upper story was formed inside. 
Its masonry is seen clearly to butt against the older walling on either side, both in 
the original or thirteenth-century lower portion and in the fifteenth-century super- 
structure. 

On the north wall of the nave the doubly splayed base and the stringcourse both 
reappear, also the buttresses, which have all been removed. Between the two east- 
most windows there has been no buttress. The base and stringcourse are perfectly 
bonded into those of the transept. In the central part of the nave, where Holy Cross 
Chapel was added in the fifteenth century, the base has disappeared altogether. 
West of the chapel door, which has a segmented rear arch, it reappears with only 
a single splay, broad, uncouth, and obviously the product of a repair. At a distance 
of 10 ft. 6 in. out from the door the base regains its normal form. Westward from 
the third buttress (reckoning from the west end) the lower member of the base is 
omitted. To the east of Holy Cross Chapel, and to the west of it as far as the third 
buttress from the west end, the characteristic ashlar course above the base is present. 
Beyond that buttress, one single stone remains to show that it once continued 
farther. This fact, and the change in the character of the base, combines with other 
evidence to show that the western portion of the nave has been reconstructed. 

The nave has two fine large windows close to each other, west of the north 
transept. These were of two lights, above which was geometrical tracery in the 
high-pointed arches. Near the west end are two wide single-pointed lights. The 
stringcourse on the north transept is continued westward along the nave as far as 
the first buttress—that is, evidently as far as the east wall of Holy Cross Chapel, 
which did not extend so far as to block the two fine windows. The western limit of 
the chapel is no doubt fixed by the point where the undisturbed basecourse re- 
appears. We thus recover the length of the vanished chapel, about 26 ft. over the 
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walls. Its breadth is unknown. East of the chapel door the piscina remains; it has 
a shallow bowl, small drain, and plain chamfered pointed fenestella. 

Internally the architectural interest of the church centres upon the chancel, which 
forms a composition of great beauty. In the side walls between each window is 
a narrow, acutely pointed arcade arch. On the north side (pl. 11, 4) these arcade 
arches are mere hoodmoulds, continued round the window-heads; but on the south 
side (pl. 1, ¢) they overhang and have a broadly chamfered under-edge, with 
the hoodmould over all. This overhang and hoodmould are continued also round 
the window heads on this side. The southern windows have an edge roll on the 
jambs, corresponding to those on the outside, but forming a double roll on the 
slender inner face of the splayed mullions. This beautiful feature is absent from 
the north side. The widened caps and bases of First Pointed style—the bases 
showing a water-bearing hollow—which are found on the south side, are absent 
from the north, where there are no bases at all, and the caps are represented by mere 
bell-shaped corbels, clumsy and now much wasted. The westmost arch on this side 
springs from a plain stop. It is evident that on the south side there have been wall- 
shafts, monolithic and disengaged in the high style of the thirteenth century. 
Despite their length, about 8 ft. 9 in., these shafts have not had bands. On this side 
the sloping sills of the windows are continuous along the whole wall, and on the sill 
the bases of the wall shafts are set, in an extremely attractive manner. On this side, 
also, the daylight height of the windows measures 12 ft. 9} in.; the internal height 
from the lower edge of the sloping sill to the soffit of the acutely pointed arcades 
between the windows is about 14 ft. 6 in. On the north wall this sloping sill is 
found in the window bays alone. It is the thinning-off of the wall on the south side, 
caused by this continuous sloped offset or sill, that requires to be compensated by 
the overhang at the arch-heads—thus forming a far richer and more interesting 
design. 

= all this evidence it is clear that the present north wall of the chancel, above 
the window-sills, is a reconstruction, yet so as to preserve, though in a feebler 
fashion, something of the spirit of the original design. 

The rear arch of the great eastern window (pl. 1, c) shows the springing of 
tracery of a delicate character. There will therefore have been an inner lacework 
of tracery. -This must have been an unusual and very charming design.! The 
tracery is an insertion, patched in with small splints into the ashlar work of the 
scoinsons. Doubtless it corresponds in date with the renewal of the arch outside. 
The two inner edges of the scoinsons have a delicate cavetto moulding sunk on a 
slender chamfer. On the outer margin of the scoinsons irregular jointing indicates 
that the present external reveals are insertions, the older stones having in some 
cases been cut out to admit the new work. It looks thus as if these two scoinsons 
are the outer sides respectively of the north and south lancets or a triplet of windows 


' 1! The only Scottish parallel to this pleasing fea~ ing examples of this ‘double-window’ construction 
ture which I can quote is in the clerestory windows may be seen in the eastern transept of Durham 
at Melrose. See the illustration in D. MacGibbon Cathedral and at Stone church in County Durham, 
and T. Ross, Eccles. Architecture of Scotland, vol.ii, or at Piddington church, Oxfordshire. 

p- 370. It is more frequent in England, and charm- 
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which probably occupied the gable in the original scheme: the existing reveals are 
those of a single great window that replaced the thirteenth-century Cannone 
and the fore and rear arches are later still. In support of this history, it may be men- 
tioned that the cavetto sunk in a chamfer is found in the Maison-Dieu at Brechin, 
founded in 1256; in the stringcourse under the thirteenth-century choir windows 
of Brechin Cathedral; at Cowie church, consecrated in 1276, and at Maryculter 
church, built in 1287; and in the thirteenth-century hall of Kildrummy Castle. 

Below the east window was a double aumbry, giblet-checked for a shutter. The 
southern compartment has disappeared in the repair of the wall, but its north jamb 
and sole remain. The position of these aumbries shows that the high altar was free- 
standing, not set against the gable. At Melrose Abbey there is a double aumbry in 
the same position; and at Tynemouth Priory and at St. Bride’s church, Douglas, 
there are two aumbries in the east wall, but set wide apart; and a single aumbry 
occurs near the south end of the east wall at the na little thirteenth-century 
chapel of Allangrange, not far from Beauly. 

In the south wall of the chancel is a fine, widely spaced double piscina. The 
shallow fluted bowls have small drains and occupy arched fenestellae of cinquefoil 
pattern, high pointed but flattened on the sides, and resting on good First Pointed 
caps, with nook-shafts and bases in which the water-bearing hollow is filled with 
a third roll, showing a more advanced style than that of the window-shafts above. 
The eastern arch stop has a foliaged cross, the other is plain. 

The lofty, wide, and beautifully proportioned arch opening into the south transept 
(pl. 11, c) is of two orders, with chamfered edges, continuous on arch and jambs, but 
traversed at the springing by a simple continuous moulding in the form of an im- 
post. The door in the wall below has a full-centred semicircular rear arch, beneath 
a dripstone with ball stops. The arch itself, towards the transept, is pointed. Both 
arches have been distorted by the settlement. In this wall, and originally open on 
both sides (though now built up), is the arched tomb of Prior Mackenzie, to be 
described hereafter. 

The triangular windows on the south side of the nave have splendid pointed rear 
arches (pl. 11, c) springing from plain jambs resting on the sloped offset or conti- 
nuous sill, which is stepped up from the chancel over the south transept, and again 
under the three triangular windows, beyond which it stops, though two further 
cloured-off stones of it may be seen in the wall. These rear arches have a chamfered 
under-edge and a bold hoodmould. They form scoinson ribs, behind which the 
soffits of the window recesses are formed in large ashlars. The hoodmoulds meet in 
a sharp point, without any cap. The design and workmanship of these windows 
alike are superb. The two windows farther west have flat sills and plain elliptic rear 
arches, roughly formed, and probably the result of modern repairs, since the jambs 
below are well wrought. Of the northern windows, the two traceried ones at the 
east end of the nave have internal hoodmoulds, with plain stops; while the western 
pair have plain but well-wrought elliptic rear arches. These two windows, unlike 
their opposites, have steeply plunged soles. 

Well-marked joints and other irregularities in the masonry show that the north 
wall of the nave, where it shuts off the transept, is inserted work. No doubt, there- 
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fore, this transept was originally open to the body of the church, as the south tran- 
sept certainly was. The door into the north transept (pl. 11, 7) has a drop-centred, 
pointed arch, with a heavy chamfer, under a lofty round arch with a heavy round 
hoodmould, resting on plain stops. Above this a stringcourse of good section is 
continued westward. 

The wall-heads have had an internal moulded cornice, with small and daintily 
profiled corbels at intervals of about 5 ft. The south wall of the nave has bulged out 
somewhat, distorting the westmost triangular window. 

It seems probable that in the first arrangement the screen dividing off the monks’ 
choir from the nave had crossed the church between the two large traceried windows 
on the north side, whose close juxtaposition is thus explained. What is doubtless 
a putlog hole connected with this screen remains in the corresponding position on 
the south side. Probably the stalls extended well across the then open arches leading 
into the transepts; and the choir itself would terminate about abreast of the eastern 
transept walls, giving ample room for wooden sedilia between it and the piscina. 
Apparently when the transepts were walled off, the screen was moved back 10 ft. 
to the west, and on the nave side of it was set an altar, as appears by a piscina and 
an aumbry (seen in pl. 11, c) inserted in the south wall. The piscina has a fluted 
bowl with a wide drain. Its fenestella has a trefoiled head, simply but daintily 
moulded with a wide shallow casement, outside which was a hoodmould now 
cloured away. At the apex of the casement is an egg-shaped stop. The aumbry is 
giblet-checked and has been shelved. This work is evidently of the fifteenth century. 

The processional doorway has a shouldered lintel, while the door to Holy Cross 
Chapel is lintelled and has a broad chamfer. It looks as if above the lintel of the 
chapel there had formerly been a panel—possibly for a coat of arms. Three timbers 
make up the lintelling between the outer and inner openings of the processional 
doorway. 

The west gable, with its well-formed rear arches of ‘bonnet-headed’ design, 
makes as pleasing an appearance from the interior as on the outside. The central 
window has a scoinson rib, heavily chamfered. To the north of the door a square 
projecting stone, with beaded edges, contains the benatura. 

In the south transept the only features of interest are the door to the night stair, 
with two steps down from the dorter, and part of the underbuilding of the night 
stair itself: also the cinquefoil window looking down from the dorter. This window 
is cut in a single plate of stone. In the east wall, under the loophole that lit the stair- 
head, is a shallow rectangular socket for the end of a wooden handrail. It seems 
clear that the stair descended westward along the gable wall, and this is doubtless 
the reason for the fact that the door leading into the sacristy is placed at the west 
end of this wall instead of in its middle, the more usual position. The south transept 
was known as St. Katherine’s Aisle.! 

As stated already, the north transept now forms the burial-place of the Mackenzies 
of Kintail. As such it was restored and reroofed in 1901, under the direction of Mr. 
Thomas Ross, LL.D., H.R.S.A. It was originally vaulted in two bays, and the 
springers of the plain chamfered ribs, with portions of the wall arcading, still remain. 
‘ ‘St. Kathrins Isle in Beuly Church, within [i.e. behind] the Priors Tomb’—C4ronicles of the Frasers, p. 249. 
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On the side walls the vault ribs, as often in fifteenth-century work, take off from 
points, devoid of shaft, capital, or corbel. It is to be noted that on the north wall 
this vaulting springs from a higher level than it does on the east and west walls, and 
here the ribs rest upon corbel caps—in the angles five-sided, the centre one circu- 
lar, with stiff-leaf foliage. Also there are intriguing differences between the profiles 
of the ribs—circumstances which combine to suggest that the vaulting has been 
constructed at more than one period. On the south side there is no sign of vaulting 
at all, except for a diagonal rib springing from the lower level in the south-west 
angle: this rib rests upon a five-sided corbel-cap. It is clear from an inspection of 
the masonry, on both sides of the solid wall which now separates the transept from 
the nave, that most if not the whole wall is a later work. Above the springers of the 
vault on the east and west sides are the plain corbels of a timber loft, which must 
have been inserted after the vault had either fallen or been taken down—unless 
indeed it had never been completed. The two close-set eastern windows could never 
have existed in their present positions had the vault been standing. Conformably 
with all this internal evidence, it was quite clear, before the transept was restored, 
that the upper portion, above the timber floor, was an addition, or at all events had 
been rebuilt. In old photographs the difference in the masonry is evident, and at 
the north-east angle the upper level had no buttress but merely a rounded corner. 
When the upper floor was made, the staircase turret, which as we saw is clearly an 
addition, was provided so as to give access to it. Generally speaking, the rear arches 
and scoinson jambs of the windows in the transept seem old. They have scoinson 
ribs with a plain chamfer, not continued on the jambs. In the north gable, under 
the east window, is a plain locker, giblet-checked for a wooden frame. All except 
the two lowest steps of the newel stair had disappeared before the restoration and 
have not been renewed. The existing steps have risers aligned to the centre of the 
newel, in the more ancient manner. 

Corresponding to the prior’s tomb on the opposite side is the monument of Sir 
Kenneth Mackenzie (pl. 11, @) in an open arched recess between the transept and 
the chapel. To admit it the solid wall has been slapped, as is clearly seen in the 
masonry on both sides. Both monuments show trefoiled arcading of late design on 
either side of the tomb-chest. In the knight’s tomb the arch is of high-pointed form, 
and stiff square-cut crocket foliage on the extrados. In the main hollow member of 
the archmoulding, on the side towards the nave, are carved short pieces of conven- 
tional foliage, alternating with Celtic knots; in the corresponding position on the 
transept side there has also been foliage, but it is now too wasted for close descrip- 
tion, except at the apex, where there is a knot whose two strands end in acorns. A 
stag’s head cabossed, the cognizance of the Mackenzies, is inserted at the eastern 
springing of the arch on this side. At the apex of the arch, towards the nave, a broad 
finial displays the stag’s head cabossed, and this is crowned by a hemi-octagonal 
corbel. ‘Towards the transept the finial bears a blank shield. On either side the 
monument has been flanked by stiles or slender buttresses with crocketed finials. 
The effigy of the knight is in full plate armour, with basinet and camail and roundels 
on the elbow caps. He is armed with sword and misericord. His head rests upon 
two cushions, the upper placed square and showing embroidered edges, while that 
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below is tasselled and placed diagonally. The knight’s feet are set against a lion 
couchant. There is space enough on the tomb-chest for an effigy of the good knight’s 
wife, and it is probable that this was intended. Along the edge of the tomb chest, 
towards the nave, is incised the following inscription, in blackletter—the date being 
carved, for want of space, on the adjoining style: 


BIC - IACET - KANYCVS - MEPANYCH - BNS - BE KPNTAVL A - 
OBIT - VII - DIE - FEBRUARI - - Bi - MECCLXXXXI - 


The prior’s tomb (partly seen to the left in pl. 1, c) seems to have been recon- 
structed in a very remarkable style, late in the sixteenth century. Its round arch has 
quasi-Gothic mouldings, wrought on the face and not on the slope as in the true 
Gothic manner. Stones of an alternating colour, red and grey, have been selected 
as voussoirs. The jambs have a coarse reeded ornament of bastard classical fashion, 
and a kind of palmette enrichment on the rudimentary capitals. These foliations 
are associated with what look like grape clusters, so that probably they are intended 
for vine-leaves. There is now no effigy on the tomb chest, and the arch has been 
built up solid. Before its reconstruction the monument had flanking buttresses like 
Sir Kenneth’s tomb. Two of the bases and part of one of these buttresses remain. 
On the transept side there also survive four crockets on the extrados, and these are 
of bastard character, quite unlike the genuine, if late, Gothic crockets of the knight’s 
monument. 

In the chancel only the great eastern window has been grooved for glass. None 
of the windows in the south transept shows glass-grooves, neither do the triangular 
windows on the south side of the nave, nor the pointed window westward from them. 
Elsewhere in the church provision for window-glass seems general. 

Generally the masonry of the church is rubble work of flattish stones. The 


chancel appears to be the best-built part; the middle portion of the nave is less good, 
and its western portion less good still. The west gable is a rebuild of rough irregular 
rubble, and the splicing where it meets the older side walls is clearly evident inside. 
The material of the church is a deep red freestone, of beautiful tone. On the whole, 
it has weathered fairly well. Masons’ marks are numerous and conspicuous. 

Post-Reformation arrangements seem to be indicated by the joist-holes of a loft 
in the south wall of the west end of the nave. 


Tue ARCHITECTURAL History 


Applying the recorded history of the fabric to its architectural details as above 
described, we shall find it tolerably easy to understand, at least in broad outline, the 
changes through which the priory church has passed. 

The earliest work is clearly the south wall of the chancel. This must date from 
very soon after the foundation in 1230. We have here the beautiful fragment of a 
masterly design, comparable to the best work of the great building epoch to which 
it belongs. It is quite unlike anything in Pluscarden or Ardchattan, but resembles 
somewhat the work in the chancel of Dornoch Cathedral. Somewhat later in the 
thirteenth century we must place the eastern part of the nave, with the three triangu- 
lar windows in the south wall and the two tall traceried windows opposite. The 
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triangular windows resemble one overlooking the south transeptal chapels at Plus- 
carden. This late-thirteenth-century work is likewise full of vigour. 

The south transept is a work of the thirteenth century. So is the north transept, 
up to the stringcourse beneath the windows. It is certain that the priory church was 
designed from the outset as a cruciform building. The plan with its long and narrow, 
aisleless nave is extremely interesting, all the more as it appears to lack parallels in 
Scottish monastic churches. But Sir Harold Brakspear and Mr. John Bilson have 
shown that this was the scheme of the earliest Cistercian churches in England, 
namely Waverley (1128) and Tintern (1131), as well as of the first Cistercian 
church in Norway, Lysa, founded as a daughter of Fountains in 1146 (see key 
plans, fig. 2).! It is difficult not to believe that early Cistercian influence has played 
its part in the design of our church at Beauly. Certainly by the time Beauly was 
founded, in 1230, both Waverley and Tintern had begun to rebuild their churches 
on a much larger and ampler scheme. In this connexion, however, the Cistercian 
Abbey of Deer, founded in Aberdeenshire by William, the first Comyn Earl of 
Buchan, in 1219, appears to fit into the picture.2 As we now see it, the abbey church 
has a north aisle, but the fact that the choir and presbytery are aligned with the nave, 
and the position of the west door in the centre of the latter and not midway in the 
west front, indicate that the north aisle has been an afterthought: of course it was 
not possible to add a corresponding aisle on the south side owing to the presence of 
the cloister here. Now if the north aisle be discarded, we have a plan closely corre- 
sponding to that of Beauly, and practically identical in dimensions, the length being 
150 ft. and the breadth 24 ft., and the presbytery in both cases measuring 25 ft. by 
24 ft. The details of the bases of the north arcade (now unhappily destroyed) point 
to an advanced date in the thirteenth century. If therefore in 1230, when Beauly 
was founded, Deer still retained the primitive Cistercian plan, as at the first Waver- 
ley and Tintern, then Deer may well have been the source from which the Beauly 
scheme was derived. There is a Cistercian house much nearer Beauly than Deer, 
and of earlier foundation, namely Kinloss (11 50)—the mother of Deer: but unfortu- 
nately at Kinloss the church has almost completely perished. The scheme of Plus- 
carden, the second Scottish Valliscaulian house, follows the normal Cistercian 
pattern of the thirteenth century. As to the third house, Ardchattan, its remains 
are so involved in a modern dwelling that its plan is quite uncertain, though some 
of the architectural details of this remote church are in the highest style of the thir- 
teenth century. Upon the whole, it seems clear that although the Valliscaulian 
Order was an offshoot from the Carthusian, its Scottish houses derived their archi- 
tectural ideas from Cistercian models—just as the Valliscaulian rule owes much to 
the Cistercian practice. 

The western portion of the nave is obviously of a later date. Yet it is unlikely to 
be the work of Abbot Reid, as Chisholm Batten thought, since the west gable bear- 
ing Reid’s arms has been added on to it, and moreover is in a much finer style than 


1 See Brakspear, Waverley Abbey (Surrey ton Society, 1907), pp. 85-87. 
Archaeol. Soc., 1905), p. 18, etc.; also his Tintern 2 See the Official Guide (H.M. Ministry of 
Abbey (Official Guide, H.M. Ministry of Works, Works), 1951. 
1929); Hope and Bilson, Kirkstal/ Abbey (‘Thoro- 
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the work against which it is set. There is nothing about its architectural charac- 
teristics that enables the western part of the nave to be precisely dated. I should be 
inclined to think that it was reconstructed in the latter part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. By the time when this was done, the conversi had doubtless died out, and their 
dorter, as we saw, was probably converted into the prior’s lodging. For this reason, 
evidently, no night stair for the lay brethren was provided for in the western end 
of the nave. 

It is, however, very probable that the two westmost windows on the north side 
of the nave have been rehandled by Reid. These two windows share with the three 
in the west gable this peculiarity, namely that the extrados of their arches forms a 
straight line on either side of the apex, so as to give a triangular external shape, 
whereas in all the other major windows of the church the extrados is curved in pro- 
file to correspond with the arched opening. Also the same masons’ marks, a Z and 
a Y, occur both on these two northern windows and on those in the gable.! None 
the less, the two northern windows are of markedly inferior workmanship. There 
has been much alteration at various periods on the north wall of the nave, and 
although the whole wall plainly rests on a thirteenth-century base, the junction of 
the fourteenth-century work above, as shown on the plan, must be regarded as 
conjectural. 

If we may judge by the small fragments that remain, we again meet with a highly 
cultured style of building, marked by much delicacy and refinement of detail, in the 
great east window. In these characteristics it reminds us of the work in the chancei 
of Pluscarden, or at Lincluden Abbey; or, nearer to Beauly, the south aisle of Fort- 
rose Cathedral, heraldically authenticated as the work of Bishop Bulloch (1420-39). 
The first half of the fifteenth century was a notable building period in Scotland, and 
the work assignable thereto is usually marked by a combination of vigour and grace. 
To this period I am disposed to assign our eastern window at Beauly. Alexander 
Fraser of Lovat (ante 1410-16) is said to have been a great benefactor of the priory, 
and to have erected a wooden steeple on its west gable; while his son Hugh (1416- 
40) is recorded to have built the north transept and the Chapel of the Holy Cross, 
Clearly the first half of the fifteenth century was a period of prosperity and building 
activity at Beauly Priory. 

So far as it survives, the main work of the north transept, with its groined vault- 
ing, is in full accordance with the date assigned to it (ante 1440) in the Wardlaw MS. 
The demolition or abandonment of the vault, and the insertion of the timber floor, 
with the turret stair, together with the solid wall shutting off the transept from the 
nave, must follow between 1440 and the insertion into the latter wall of Sir Kenneth 
Mackenzie’s tomb, which is dated 1491. This tomb is obviously from the same 
hand which designed the monument of Bishop John Fraser (1498-1507) in Fort- 
rose Cathedral. The positions of the two doors, opposite each other, giving access 
from the choir to the transepts, shows that in the latest arrangement the stalls did 
not extend beyond the eastern jambs of these doors. From the later screen this will 
have given an over-all length of about 29 ft. for the stalls on either side. This is 


1 Both are found also on the door of the Holy Cross Chapel, which also may therefore owe something 
to Abbot Reid. 
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precisely the over-all length of the screen and stalls in King’s College Chapel, 
Aberdeen. 

Abbot Reid is said to have rebuilt the nave in 1540, and though this is doubt- 
less an exaggeration, he did renew its west gable and otherwise operate upon the 
nave. As he is stated to have restored the bell turret, only to see it blown down 
next year (1541), and since we know that the bell turret stood on the west gable, 
it follows that the existing gable must date from later than 1541. To Abbot Reid’s 
time, or even later, we must assign the present arching over Prior Mackenzie’s 
tomb. 

At Pluscarden the nave seems never to have been built. That it was not required 
in the thirteenth century must mean that the priory then possessed no conversi. 
That it was not completed after 1460, when the priory became Benedictine and a 
nave could have been used for lay purposes, will no doubt be due to the fact that 
this monastery in its secluded glen attracted no settlement outside its gates. But 
Beauly occupies an important position, where the great north road from Moravia 
to Cat touches the inner end of the Moray Firth, and crosses the river Farrar by the 
Stockford, the principal passage into Ross.!_ The salmon-fishings, in which the 
monks had an interest, were valuable, and a small harbour facilitated seaborne com- 
merce and shipbuilding. It is obvious, therefore, that a village community would 
soon gather under the shadow of the priory; and indeed Beauly today, with its 
central market-place hard up against the monastic precinct, is a perfect specimen 
of an ecclesiastical township. It was certainly in existence in 1 562,? and the Gaelic 
name of Beauly is Balmanach, the monks’ town. According to Bishop Forbes, 
Beauly was a burgh of regality.3 There is no record of the little town ever having 
had a place of worship for itself nearer than the parish church of Kilmorack, three 
miles away. Accordingly it seems likely that it was to provide for the needs of the 
inhabitants that the nave of the priory church was reconstructed and an altar pro- 
vided for them on the west side of the new screen. It may well be that in the earliest 
days the Valliscaulian Order, being at least in part derived from the Cistercian, will 
have looked askance, like the Cistercians, on the use of the nave for secular pur- 
poses. But by the fifteenth century, and in a remote monastery such as Beauly, the 
ancient rule doubtless counted for little; and since we know the general tendency, 
throughout. the Cistercian monasteries, was for the conversi to die out, it is difficult 
to understand why the nave should have been reconstructed at all, unless it was to 
serve the burgh. The presence of a benatura at the west door confirms this idea. 
For by whom would such a door and aspersorium be used, unless it were by the laity? 
As we now have it, the whole character of the west end of the nave seems to be that 
of a parochial church. The evidences of what looks like a post-Reformation loft 
inside it also agree with this view, as well as the fact that the church and its surround- 
ings became the village cemetery. 


' See Chronicles of the Frasers, pp. 163, 176, 316, 2 Origines Parochiales Scotiae, vol. ii, pt. ii, 
450. It was here that King Alexander I defeated pp. 517. 
the Men of Ross in 1116. See Wyntoun, Cronyki/s 3 Fournal of Bishop Forbes, p. 224. A portion of 
of Scotland, bk. vii, ch. v, ed. F. J. Amours, vol. iv, the old market cross still remains at the entrance to 
P- 371. the churchyard. 
c 
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It is said that the north transept served as the chapter-house, but it is far more 
likely that the latter occupied its normal position on the east side of the claustral 
buildings. The upper story afterwards inserted in the transept may have been a 
library and scriptorium. 

The two oldest known pictures of Beauly Priory seem to be those of Cordiner, 
made on 10 June 1776, and Cardonnel, whose book appeared in 1778.! Both are 
taken from the same standpoint, south-east of the church. Cordiner’s is the more 
reliable, as Cardonnel’s drawing has not always been understood by his engraver. 
These pictures show that at that time the lower half of the east gable of the chancel 
was complete, with the stringcourse under the great window. Subsequently the 
wall below the window was broken down or fell down, and in May 1815 a subscrip- 
tion was opened for its repair.2, Doubtless as a result of this appeal the wall was re- 
built in its present form, lacking the stringcourse. Our two engravings show that 
the chancel still retained its buttresses. The south transept had a projecting cornice 
on the east, as it now remains on the west. The north gable and chimney of the 
domus conversorum were then complete, also the multangular turret of the spiral stair, 
capped with a pyramidal stone roof. Behind these features, the west gable of the 
church retains its cross-finial. 

Cordiner tells us that the floor of the church was then crowded with tombstones, 
including recumbent slabs of the late medieval Highland type. Of these, only two 
now remain, in poor condition, near the entrance to the north transept. One shows 
a foliaged cross of calvary, and a long sloping staff (perhaps the spear of Longinus) 
on the dexter side. It has been re-used, and bears the initials, in plain Roman in- 
cised capitals, AG, KMD. The other stone displays a claymore, with foliaceous scroll- 
work on the sides, and an inscription in Gothic lettering, carved in bas-relief, above. 
On the north side of the chancel is a large slab showing the figure, now much worn, 
of a mailed knight in low relief. His hands are clasped on his breast in prayer, and 
his legs are unusually wide apart. On the right side of his head appears a buck, in 
the posture of a supporter. Round the margin there has been an inscription, of 
which Captain White could read enough, nearly eighty years ago, to indicate that 
the monument commemorated one of the Lords Fraser of Lovat.3 This slab is 
shown in the right foreground of Cordiner’s engraving. The other effigy therein 
displayed is that of Sir Kenneth Mackenzie. 

Of the prior’s house—or ‘palace’ as it is called in 15714—built by Robert Reid, 
nothing now remains above ground. It occupied the normal Cistercian position, on 
the south-east side of the cloister. We may form some idea of what it was like from 
the abbot’s house, also Reid’s work, which still stands ruined in a similar position 
at Kinloss. At Beauly it was known as the ‘great house’; and according to the 
Wardlaw MS. the few monks remaining after the Dissolution were allowed ‘to keep 
their dormitories’ there, and to enjoy an aliment derived from the confiscated 
revenues.5 In 1589, when Simon, sixth Lord Fraser of Lovat, brought home 


1 C. Cordiner, Antiquities and Scenery of the 3 Ibid., p. 460. 
North of Scotland, 1780, pl. x1; A. de Cardonnel, 4 Batten, op. cit., p. 272. 
Picturesque Antiquities of Scotland, pt. i. 5 Chronicles of the Frasers, p. 179. 
2 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. viii, p. 464. 
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his young bride, Katherine Mackenzie of Kintail, he took her to live in the 
Priory, 
where for building there was very great accommodation, the forecourt surrounded with all 
needfull office houses, and the back court, called the prior’s court, with several leach [low] 


lodgings, especiall the painted chamber called Shamerbrea,! which was the Prior’s private 
lodging, a strong, curious, well contrived building with lofts and parloures.? 


In this description the forecourt was evidently the cloister garth, on the east side of 
which a second court separated it from the prior’s house. Doubtless the paintin 
on the latter were the work of Abbot Reid’s difficile artist, Andrew Bairhum.3 tt 
was in the painted chamber that the Lady Katherine died in 1593. She was buried 
‘at north end of the great altar’ in the priory church. 

In 1642, during the wars of religion, the ‘house of Beauly’ was garrisoned, and 
its captain, John Fraser of Clunvacky, ‘built a neat sconce eastward from the orch- 
yard uppon the edge of the plain carse’.4 This detail rather suggests that the river 
then flowed somewhat farther away from the monastery than it does today. 


Note 


The photographs for plate 1, a and 4, and plate 11, a, are reproduced by courtesy 
of H.M. Ministry of Works. The remaining photographs were kindly taken 
for me by Mr. A. G. Campbell, Highland Tweed House, Beauly. The plans 
have been prepared by Mr. John M. McDonald of Messrs G. Bennett Mitchell 
& Sons, Aberdeen. 


1 Seamor breac, the dappled chamber. besides the great building called the Abbot’s house.’ 
2 Chronicles of the Frasers, p. 201, cf. p. 224: 3 Records of Kinloss, pp. lii, 60-61. 

‘The house of Beauly then was singular in the north * Chronicles of the Frasers, p. 288. 

for the accommodation and stowing in its two courts, 
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EARLY ANGLO-SAXON INLAID METALWORK 


By Vera I. Evison 


One of the techniques employed by the Anglo-Saxon jeweller has hitherto been 
ignored, or at least passed over as being foreign, and the intention here is to bring 
it to more general notice. The relevant material is more plentiful than has been 
suspected, and a closer examination of objects already in museums or now bein 
taken from the earth will aid investigations, and perhaps increase the value of the 
objects themselves as exhibits. Further studies in the subject may provide useful 
additions to the defective criteria perforce used in dating early Anglo-Saxon objects, 

The technique is that of silver or bronze wires inlaid in grooves prepared in iron, 
or much less Leamanile of silver on bronze. Alternatively the metal inlay may be 
applied as a sheet or plate, in which case it is usually hammered on to a keyed 
surface. This is known abroad as Tauschierung or damasquinure.! Baldwin Brown, 
writing in 1915, said: 

It is a notable fact that no single piece of true silver inlaid work on iron, and no specimen 
of the thin plating cut out into patterns, has been identified in Anglo-Saxon tomb furniture, 
while examples in other plating techniques are very few indeed.? 


In 1936 the Bifrons buckle (no. 34) was published by Mr. Leeds,3 who decided that 
it was a pre-Saxon import by reason of its “Daniel in the lions’ den’ design and its 
tausia technique. He mentioned that there were two other buckles in the Howletts 
cemetery in this technique, but drew no further conclusions from the fact. 

The position has changed since then, and it is proposed here to bring forward 
two classes of new finds in England: those which have been lying in museums for 
some time, but with their decoration undetected beneath layers of rust, and those 
which have but recently been excavated. Most of them have not been cleaned at 
all, so that nothing is visible to the eye but a rusty conglomeration, as may be seen 
from pl. vu, 4. Their preparation is not practicable at the moment, so that radio- 
graph prints only are shown here.* The comparatively dense silver or bronze 
inlays show up well against the body of the object which in many cases is nothing 
but oxidized iron. A difference of density between various inlays probably indicates 
the difference between silver and bronze or other alloys, but unless the wires happen 
to be exposed one may not be certain of their actual composition. The radiographs 
pls. 111 and rv are positive prints, and pls. v and vi are negative prints. On the 
positive prints the denser material, i.e. the inlaid wires and thick, unrusted parts 
of the iron, are the darker parts of the photograph: on the negative prints the 
reverse is the case and the denser parts are light. 

An account of this work in the north was published by Dr. Wilhelm Holmqvist 

Although there are occasional points of simila- 4 It is to be hoped that the method of cleaning 
rity to contemporary niello work, these appear to _ by means of burring with a dentist’s drill so success- 
be fortuitous and of no value to the present study. fully used abroad will soon be adopted in this 

2 G. Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Early England, country. The method is set out, e.g., in E. Salin and 
ili, 175. A. France Lanord, Le Fer @ /’¢poque mérovingienne 

3 E. T. Leeds, Early Anglo-Saxon Art and (1943), pp- 12 ff. 

Archaeology (1936), 18-19, pl. vit 4. 
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in 1951 under the title: Tauschierte Metallarbeiten des Nordens. In dealing with 
the Scandinavian development in the Roman and Migration periods, considerable 
notice was devoted to contemporary material on the Continent and in England. 
The evidence shows that objects inlaid in this way are much more plentiful in 
Scandinavia during the whole of the time under review, and that after the Roman 
period, which produced little on the Continent and still less in England,! the first 
half of the fifth century has nothing to show, but there was a sudden increase in the 
use of this technique in the late fifth century on both sides of the Channel. Inlaid 
work then makes its appearance more or less simultaneously in cemeteries of the 
Franks, Alemanni, Thuringians, and Anglo-Saxons. Trading connexions already 
recognized between the lower Rhine and Norway may account for fresh influences 
from the north, where the tradition was unbroken, to Frankish territory, where no 
such development is traceable. Each of the tribes mentioned above, however, seems 
subsequently to have been responsible for its own native products. The reader is 
referred to this comprehensive work for an understahding of the setting and wide 
ramifications of a subject of which the present contribution represents but part of 
an insular offshoot. 

The objects described below can stand for only a very small percentage of the 
tausia work in pagan Anglo-Saxon England. In earlier excavations little store was 
set by such things as iron buckles, and, even if they were not discarded, in the 
absence of modern methods of treatment they tended to flake away and disappear. 
Many of the pieces now preserved in museums are covered with rust, but may 
reveal inlaid work if X-rayed and cleaned. But perhaps the largest amount of 
material will be forthcoming from new excavations. Even objects discovered in an 
advanced stage of disintegration can yield information; for instance, the buckle 
from Great Chesterford (pl. 111, g) was in such a powdery condition that it was 
removed from the grave in a block of earth and X-rayed immediately. As investiga- 
tions progress on the finds from this cemetery and that at Dover,? it is likely that 
there will be other similar pieces. 

Then, too, the position in northern France is not very well known as yet. The 
Envermeu buckle and two inlaid buckle-loops? in the museum at St. Germain-en- 
Laye suggest the possibility of many more, so far unnoticed. While the rear future 
will provide much more information, there is sufficient evidence to supply some 
sort of outline of the Anglo-Saxon development of this craft. 

For there does appear to be an Anglo-Saxon development, and Dr. Holmgqvist 
had already come to this conclusion. With the increased material now available 
it is difficult to make clear-cut decisions as to what is foreign and what is native. 
This, then, is the first question which must be tackled, and the second is the ques- 
tion of chronology. 


' There are various shafts of spoons, styli, or Museum Reg. nos. 74.12—28.29, 56.7—1.1226, 
instruments with inlaid decoration ranging from etc. 
simple to complex designs, e.g. British Museum 2 Emergency excavations recently supervised by 
Reg. nos. 56.7—1.1162, 63.12-11.8 and 10; Arch. the writer on behalf of the Inspectorate of Ancient 
Cant. xviii, 207; C. Roach Smith, Co//. Ant. iii, Monuments, Ministry of Works. 
pl. xxxiv, 3; and inlaid inkwell-tops: British 3 Nos. 36808 and 37153. 
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Iron OBJECTS 


In order to simplify the question of what is foreign it will be useful first of all to 
extract from the list all the objects which are undoubtedly at home on the Conti- 
nent.! This means, for instance, the francisca from Howletts? (no. 11), which is 
a Frankish weapon, and the hammer-axe (no. 10) also from Howletts. As to the 
purse-mounts from High Down (nos. 19 and 24, pl. v1, 4 and f), one cannot be 
decisive, for they occur in considerable number in this country. They are, how- 
ever, more common on the Continent. One similarly inlaid (pl. vi, a) is in the 
Rijksmuseum van Oudheden, Leiden,3 and the mount from the Sammlung Dier- 
gardt at Cologne+ bears even closer comparison to no. 19, pl. v1, 4, by reason 
of its central panel of repoussé metal in the Roman motif of a marguerite. 

Next, the two buckles with semicircular plates and oval loops with transverse 
wires from Petersfinger (no. 30) and Grave IX at High Down (no. 18) may be of 
the same origin as similar ones from Switzerland.’ Some of the other buckle-loops 
might be included here, such as two from High Down (nos. 26 and 27). 

The fragment from Grave 16 at Kingston Down (no. 49, pl. rx, ¢) is in the 
style of wire inlay in step patterns which imitates cloisonné work and therefore most 
likely belongs to the seventh century. The fixtures found with it, and the Rev. B. 
Faussett’s testimony, point to a function as the decorative part of a knife-sheath, 
and a sheath of unknown provenance in Leiden Museum provides a parallel 
(pl. 1x, d). As this particular type of inlay is well known in other countries but 
has so far not appeared in England, it looks as though the Kingston sheath must 
be an import. 

As to the rest, with only a few exceptions, they show an amazing homogeneity 
of design and execution, but this cannot be regarded as proof of insular origin, for 


some of the motifs they have in common are to be found on continental examples 


as well. The buckles with rectangular repoussé plates form an obvious group: 
Bifrons (no. 34), Alfriston, Grave 24 (no. 13, pls. v, ¢ and vu, @), Alfriston, Grave 
20 (no. 14, pl. v, 4), High Down (no. 20); cf. Karlich® and similar plates which 
probably were once joined to loops at Eprave7 and Envermeu.® 

Of these, the pattern on the High Down buckle (no. 20) is not discernible, and 
it is only possible to see on the example from Alfriston, Grave 20 (no. 14), that 
the composition of the pattern includes an inner rectangle with a running tendril 


1 The Sutton Hoo helmet has silver wires inlaid 
in its iron crest, but is omitted as it appears to be 
Swedish. 

2 Other franciscas with inlaid decoration are: 
Grave 846 in the recently excavated cemetery at 
Rhenen, Holland; an early-fifth-century date is 
indicated for this by the associated finds which 
include a shallow glass bowl with cut rim and the 
magnificent chip-carved belt-fittings—Berichten 
van de Rijksdienst voor het oudheidkundig bodem- 
omderzock in Nederland, Jaargang IV, ii, p. 32, 
pl. u, 2; from Venlo, N. Zuid Limburg in Rijks- 
museum G. M. Kamm, Nijmegen; and E. Salin 


and A. France Lanord, op. cit., p. 105 mention ‘au 
musée de Guben (Brandebourg) une hache offrant 
une damasquinure de laiton représentant un animal 
fabuleux’. 

3 Reg. no. U.1948.10—2, provenance unknown. 

4 W. Holmgvist, op. cit., Abb. 21, 2. 

5 Idem, Abb. 17, 1-5. 

© Idem, Abb. 25, 3. 

7 Annales Soc. Arch. de Namur, xv, fig. on p. 315, 
and G. Baldwin Brown, The Arts and Crafts of Our 
Teutonic Forefathers, pl. xxvi, 101. 

8 L’Abbé Cochet, La Normandie souterraine, 
1854, pl. xu, 4; E. T. Leeds, op. cit. 1936, fig. 4. 
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border. Two of the remaining five, Eprave and Envermeu, are so similar that they 
are considered as products of the same mould. These five plates all show late 
Roman Christian motifs: the Karlich plate has an inner rectangle containing two 
birds flanking a vase, with a running tendril border carrying heart-shaped leaves 
and bunches of grapes. Alfriston, Grave 24 (no. 13, pls. v, 4 and vu, @) is similar, 
but the inner rectangle is occupied by a pattern of lines crossing diamond-wise, and 
the birds have been transferred to peck at the grapes in the border. The Bifrons and 
Eprave plates are rather inferior work and are divided into a central panel with two 
longitudinal borders: in the case of the Eprave plate the birds and vase still occupy 
the centre with a simplified tendril border; on the Bifrons plate the central human 
figure poaches on the borders consisting of a Latin inscription (Vivat qui fecit) 
along one edge and running spirals along the other. The two lions on each side of 
the figure indicate a “Daniel in the lions’ den’ origin." 

In a number of cases the buckle-loop is preserved with the plate, and it is striking 
that although the complicated Karlich and Bifrons loops are practically identical, 
there are among this type representatives of kidney-shaped loops decorated entirely 
differently (Alfriston, Graves 24 and 20, pl. v, 4 and 4) and there is also one of 
flattened oval shape (no. 20). 

In spite of differences in the loops, the repoussé plates establish the homogeneity 
of this group, but the distribution—northern France, Belgium, west Germany, 
Kent, and Sussex—is rather widespread, and an origin on either side of the Channel 
is possible. If examined in relation to the other buckles, etc., there will be seen to 
be closely interlinking traits. Howletts, Grave 25 (no. 7, pl. 1v, 4) first comes to 
mind, with its loop identical to Bifrons and Karlich and inner rectangle composition 
of the plate with running spirals. Alfriston, Grave 10 (no. 16, pl. v, c) again has the 
same loop, and plate divided into three longitudinally with a diamond design in the 
centre and wavy line with tangented circles in the borders. The plate from High 
Down (no. 23, pl. v1, e) has concentric circles round stars in an inner rectangle, 
surrounded by circle-and-dot motifs and a wavy line with tangented circles. This 
again reflects the buckles of the type on pl. 1v, which have a row of two or three 
circles occupying a central panel.? In short, these objects all draw from a common 
stock-in-trade of mannerisms of composition, motifs, and technique,’ although the 
degree of precision of craftsmanship varies considerably.* 


' For a discussion of these early Christian motifs, 
see E. T. Leeds, op. cit. 1936, pp. 13-19. 

2 There are a number of continental examples 
with this design. It is obviously inspired by the late 
Roman bronze buckles with incised decoration, e.g. 
idem, pl. v. 

3 The plate in the Sammlung Diergardt, Wallraf- 
Richartz Museum, Cologne, seems to be an imita- 
tion of a plate in relief such as that at Alfriston, 
Grave 24, for apart from a general similarity of 
design, a spiky outline is noticeable on both. The 
motifs present in various objects are: circle-and-dot, 
star in circle, lines spiked usually on one side only, 
lines of small triangles, scrolls, trellis-work, tan- 


gented circles either with a wavy line to imitate a 
running tendril or arranged to imitate a cable border 
(pl. 1v, d, and see note 5, p. 36). It must be noted 
that the purse-mount from High Down (pl. vi, @) 
has the spiky line border, and one of the motifs on 
its repoussé sheet is similar to the cross with bifurcated 
curling ends in the inlaid plate from High Down 
(pl. vi, @), although its motif of a short line ending 
in a dot does not seem to occur on other English 
examples. 

4 The buckle from Mitcham, Surrey, illustrated 
by Baldwin Brown, 47#s, iii, pl. xxv, 3, may belong 
to this series, but efforts to trace it have not so far 
succeeded. 
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Of rather coarser workmanship, no doubt because of the difference in size of a 
weapon as a medium, the three decorated spearheads appear to be the only inlaid 
ones so far known in early Anglo-Saxon England (nos. 32, 35, and 37, figs. 1 and 2, 
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Fic. 1. Spearhead, Bourne Hill, Salisbury (no. 32). 4 
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Fic. 2. Spearhead, Lyminge, Grave 4 (no. 35). $ 


and pl. 111, c). There is no doubt of their insular origin, however, both because there 
seem to be no contemporary continental parallels and because each one of these 
came from an Anglo-Saxon grave. The shape is a common one, and the ‘helmet’ 
style decoration on the socket of the Great Chesterford spear carries great weight. 
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Predecessors of both types exist: a decorated socket appears on a fourth-century 
spearhead at Vermand,! and insets on the blade (mostly in the form of circles) at 
Vimose, Denmark,? in Gotland and Oland,3 and in eastern Europe. 

The spears, then, are in a class rather apart from the main series of buckles and 
plates. Regarded as a whole, this series possesses a greater variety of motifs than 
products across the Channel at the same time, for the craftsmen there hardly ven- 
tured any further than straight lines and circles. Moreover, there appear to be 
two details peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon series: the use of plate inlay on the loops, 
e.g. Howletts (pl. rv, d) and Croydon (pl. 1v, c), and the use of other materials, glass 
and bone or ivory, as settings in the inlaid circles, Howletts (pl. 1v, d), Croydon 
(pl. rv, c), and Kempston (pl. 111, f). The custom of decorating spearheads by inlay 
we may also regard as Anglo-Saxon at the present stage of investigations. So far 
the distribution in England is confined to the south-east, and this receives a slight 
amount of confirmation from the fact that there are no inlaid iron objects from 
a recently excavated cemetery at Beckford, Glos. 


Bronze OBjEcTs 


Intimately bound up with the inlaid work on iron in south-east England is a 
group consisting of a few unusual objects in bronze inlaid with silver or other 
metal as wires or plates. Although the latter type is not common on the iron group, 
it does occur on the loops of some of the buckles. 

In Grave 28 at Howletts, which contained an inlaid buckle (pl. 1v, 2), there was 
also a square bronze plaque converted for use as a brooch (no. 39, pl. vu, f). The 
zones of decoration include a running tendril and spiral swastika, and they are 
divided by hammered-in silver wires. 

Another Kentish bronze is the disc from Higham (no. 38) with circular, applied 
repoussé sheet in the centre, shallow chip-carving, and a border of inlaid silver 
wires in rough oval shapes which possibly represent the outlines of faces. Apart 
from connexions with discs from an earlier period decorated in this manner, it 
brings to mind the annular and penannular brooches of just those cemeteries already 
mentioned so often, Howletts and Alfriston,® which have flat, linear faces in this 
position. 

High Down also can produce two examples of this technique, one being the 
well-known belt-slide of gilt bronze? (no. 43, pl. vim, c, d), with silver sheet 


1 W. Holmgvist, op. cit. Abb. 7, 2-3; cf. 
J. Pilloy, Etudes sur d’anciens liewx de stpultures 
dans I’ Aisne, ii, 44: ‘la lance avait été damasquinée 
ou incrustée d’argent: on distingue encore des filets 
verticaux entre lesquels ondulent des rinceaux 
garnis de feuilles et de fruits, des zigzags, des dents 
de loup, etc.’ 

2 W. Holmavist, op. cit., Abb. 34. 

3 Idem, Abb. 33. 

* A buckle-plate from Diisseldorf-Oberlérick is 


in fish-scale design, but, of course, this is really only 
an arrangement of circle segments: K. Béhner, 
‘Frinkische Graber von Oberlérick im Stadtkreis 
Diisseldorf’, Bonner Fahrbiicher, cli (1951), 317; 

5 B. Brown, op. cit. iii, pl. tx1, 1-2, 1v, pl. G. 3. 

6 E. T. Leeds, op. cit. 1936, pl. u, @ and 4, 
pl. im, @. 

7 B. Salin, Die altgermanische Thierornamentik, 
fig. 476; Arch. liv, 374, pl. xxvu, 8. 
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hammered into the necks of the projecting animal heads and in the triangles be- 
tween. The other piece on which there are traces of silver sheet is the rectangular 
loop with roughly incised ovals from Grave 34 (no. 44, pl. vil, c).1_ At Alfriston, 
Grave 17 (no. 45, pl. vu, e),? there is actually a version in bronze of the iron 
buckles, and on the body of two of its naturalistic animals are the remains of inlaid 
sheets of silver firmly fixed by the impression of stamps representing the pattern 
of fur. There are two other cases in which naturalistic animal ornament is accen- 
tuated by silver sheet inlay, the bronze object from Croydon (no. 41, pl. vit, ¢) and 
the strap-end from Bifrons (no. 46, pl. v1, 4). 


DaTING 


In considering the question of dating, it will be convenient to deal first with the 
group of bronzes. The High Down belt-slide has decoration of horses’ heads of 
a type current in the late Roman period, particularly on strap-ends.3 In the same 
grave was a small-long brooch with lozenge-shaped foot and horned head-plate. 
This unusual type of brooch seems to be connected with a Thuringian series, but 
as five of similar design have been found in Anglo-Saxon graves it may be supposed 
that they were made in this country.* Close affinities in the lozenge-shaped foot 
and moulded finial with continental specimens suggests a date early in the invasion. 

The heart-shaped buckle-plate with a single large cabochon centrally placed has 
a late Roman appearance, but the components of the buckle may be early Anglo- 
Saxon types, for there is a similar rectangular bow at Petersfinger,S and 
heart-shaped plates at Chatham Lines, and Alfriston.?7 The oval shapes with 
chip-carved, intervening triangles on the High Down buckle are matched by 
the border of the Higham disc, and this came from a cemetery which also produced 
a saucer brooch with running spirals, and where Saxon graves were contiguous 
to Roman ones. 

The tendril border on the Howletts square is naturalistic and could be contempo- 
rary with the repoussé plates of tendril design. Its box-within-box composition 
reminds one of the bronze plaque from Bishopstone, Bucks.,8 which also has spirals 


' Arch. W, pl. 1x, 2. 

2 E. T. Leeds, op. cit. 1936, pl. 11, d; Sussex 
AC. \vi, pl. 1x, 1. 

3 G. Behrens, ‘Spatrémische Kerbschnittschnal- 
len’, Schumacher Festschrift, 1930, 285-94, Abb. 10 
and 11. It also occurs on northern objects of the 
Sésdala type, e.g. Acta Arch. ii, Abb. 7, 8, Abb. 12 
and 13. 

4 E. T. Leeds, “The Distribution of the Angles 
and Saxons archaeologically considered’, Arch. xci, 
p. ror and figs. 3, 23g and 4, and fig. 24; cf. 
H. Kihn, Die germanischen Bigelfibeln der Vilker- 
wanderungszeit in der Rheinprovinz, 1940, S. 185— 
94, Taf. 82. 

5 E. T. Leeds and H. de S. Shortt, 42 Anglo- 
Saxon Cemetery at Petersfinger, near Salisbury, 


Wilts., 1953, pl. vu, 177. 

6 E. T. Leeds, The Archaeology of the Anglo- 
Saxon Settlements, 1913, fig. 20. 

7 Sussex A.C. Wi, pl. v, 4 and 4a, and cf. Leeds 
and Shortt, op. cit. 1953, pl. vil, 114. Another 
buckle with a bronze plate of similar design comes 
from Reading: J. Stevens, “The Discovery of a 
Saxon Burial-place near Reading’, F.B.4.4. 1, 
150-7, fig. 7. The loop is oval and of iron, and is 
crossed by grooves which may once have contained 
wires. A radiograph, however, disclosed no trace 
of inlay remaining. An early date is indicated by the 
other grave-goods: a bronze bangle, small pot, and 
two applied brooches with egg-and-dart border, for 
which see Arcé. lxiii, pl. xxvi, 1. 

8 E. T. Leeds, op. cit. 1936, pl. m1, ¢. 
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in the centre, although only double, not quadruple, and this plaque has a border 
of animals identical to those on the Alfriston bronze buckle. On this buckle there 
is, in addition, a row of circular cells filled with glass discs, and such use of another 
material as a decorative filling appears to be an English development.! It should, 
then, be the latest of the inlaid bronze pieces, but even so, hardly later than the 
last part of the fifth century. This type of animal ornament with sheet-metal inlaid 
work recurs in the Croydon bronze and the Bifrons strap-tag. The Croydon object 
is basically a combination of four short tubes which are usually found as separate 
entities. These and strap-ends of the Bifrons type commonly occur in very early 
Anglo-Saxon graves.? 

Silver sheet is often applied by undercutting the edge of the bronze area to be 
covered and hammering in, but in most cases of this group the sheet is made more 
secure by the impression of decorative stamps or lines on the surface which bite 
through into the bronze beneath. In the case of the High Down belt-slide, sharply 
keyed edges are visible in the triangle where the sheet has come away, and on many 
of the animals patterned impressions may be seen on both the decorative sheet and 
the bronze base. This technique of plate inlay is generally rather rare at this time, 
but does occur in the early migration period in Norway, e.g. on a bronze brooch 
from Staurnes, Borgund, and one from Indre Bo.3 

The extremely close connexions between this bronze work and the iron objects 
are brought out with special emphasis when it is observed that out of the seven 
bronze pieces listed, six come from cemeteries which also produced iron tausia 
work. None of the bronzes appears to be later than the end of the fifth century. 

The above conclusions will probably have further implications in regard to 
naturalistic animal ornament usually attributed to Romano-British craftsmen. 


Discussion of this question is beyond the scope of this article, but the realization _ 


that such work is frequently carried out in inlay adds an important factor for 
consideration. 

With regard to the iron objects, there is a certain amount of information to be 
gathered from the associations. Dr. Holmqvist has already pointed out that a.p. 
500 is the latest possible date for the contents of Grave 111 at Long Wittenham.* 
Of like date must be Alfriston, Grave 20, which contained a bronze square with 
chip-carving in pelta design similar to those found in late Roman cemeteries,5 and 


1 In the Gibbs Collection at the British Museum 
(no. 1155-70) there is a rectangular gilt-bronze 
plate, 1-7 in. x o-g in., which may have been a plate 
toasimilar buckle. It hasa rivet-hole in each corner, 
and in the centre a row of three circular cavities 
which could have contained glass insets. A small 
bronze buckle from Grave 26 at High Down has 
a circular cavity in the centre of its rectangular 
plate, although in this case it is formed by perfora- 
tion of the decorative plate instead of a sunk casting. 

2 A bronze tube occurs in Grave 13 at Reading, 
and associated with it is a strap-end of the Bifrons 
type, i.e. consisting of two thin strips of bronze, 
squared at one end and rounded at the other. The 


decoration, too, is similar, with a rectangular panel 
at the squared end and a formal skein design at the 
other. The other grave-goods are: a pedestal pot, 
a rectangular buckle-loop with animal heads, a per- 
forated bronze coin, two bronze finger-rings and a 
bead, any one of them being consistent with a fifth- 
century date. ¥.B.4.4. 1, figs. 22-25, 28. 

3 W. Holmaqvist, op. cit., Abb. 45, 1 and 2. 
This is, after all, but another way of keying the 
surface at the same time as applying the sheet. 

4 W. Holmavist, op. cit., p. 64 and Abb. 27. 

5 Sussex A.C. Wi, pl. x1, 6; cf. J. A. E. Nenquin, 
La Nécropole de Furfooz, 1953, fig. 13 and pl. v1, 
D. 2. 8. 
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Alfriston, Grave 52, with the horned pedestal urn similar to continental urns of the 
migration period.! On the other hand, the woman who wore a buckle of this type 
and was buried with such an elaborate set of jewellery at Chessell Down must have 
died towards the middle of the sixth century.2, The other graves contain no dis- 
tinctive dating features, but there is an absence of anything likely to be later than 
this. Discussion of the Lyminge and Great Chesterford spearheads will be more 
profitable after the publication of the cemeteries, but observations so far suggest 
a late fifth or early sixth century setting. 

The star-within-circle motif of the Croydon buckle is to be found also on two 
knives, one from Winchester? and the other from a grave of about a.p. 400 at 
Mainz.* The design on the Winchester knife is the more simple and very similar 
to the motifs on the Croydon buckle-plate (pl. 1v, ¢),5 so that it is quite possible 
that it should be included in the present group; in that case it would have belonged 
to one of the first marauders to sail up the river Itchen.® 

The Winchester knife thus provides a link between a competent and productive 
school of tausia workers operating in the south of England during the late fifth and 
early sixth centuries, and other craftsmen, possibly even in the same country, who 
were busy in the late fourth or early fifth century. This prompts two questions: 
must we accept the fact that the technique was brought in afresh by the Teutonic 
invaders (for there seems to be no evidence for it in late Roman Britain); and also, 
did it suddenly cease after the early sixth century, to be reintroduced by the Vikings 
in the ninth? 


INLAID WorkK 


The first question may perhaps be partly answered by a group of objects, some 
of which were discussed by Mr. R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford in a recent number of this 
Fournal.7 In this note Mr. Bruce-Mitford pointed out the relations between two 
bronze buckles with a long, rectangular plate and zoomorphic loop from Dorches- 
ter, Oxon.,8 and Stanwick, Yorks.,° and others less complete from Bifrons, Kent,!° 
College Wood, Popham, near Winchester,!! and the Jewry Wall, Leicester.12 The 
Stanwick plate bears a Christian motif of two peacocks beside a tree, and this was 
compared with a similarly incised nail-cleaner Rivenhall, Essex,!3 which has a 


' J.N. L. Myres, “Three Styles of Decoration on 
Anglo-Saxon Pottery’, Antig. Fourn. xvii, 434. 

2 See note I on p. 35. 

3 E. M. Jope, ‘An Inlaid Knife from Winches- 
ter’, Antig. Fourn. xxvi, 1, 70, pl. xia. 

* In the grave of a Christian Burgundian of the 
late fourth or early fifth century: G. Behrens, Das 
Srithchristliche und Merowingische Mainz, 1950, 
Abb. 34. 

5 More complicated versions of this motif occur 
on the Sammlung Diergardt plate (W. Holmgqvist, 
op. cit., Abb. 25, 2) and pl. vi, ¢. 

6 Six knives from Richborough have recently 
been X-rayed, but none shows any signs of inlay. 
They are: J. P. Bushe-Fox, Richborough IV, no. 327, 


p- 154, pl. rx, and five unpublished, nos. p.3, 137, 
138, 2119, and 2547. 

7 Antig. Fourn. xxiv, 75-76. 

8 E. T. Leeds, op. cit. 1913, fig. 8; Baldwin 
Brown, 4rts, iv, pl. cLu, 11. 

9 British Museum, Guide to Anglo-Saxon Anti- 
quities, 1923, fig. 108; Antig. Fourn. xi, 128; 
Leeds, op. cit. 1936, fig. 6. 

10 Baldwin Brown, 4rts, iii, pl. txx, 6; Leeds, 
op. cit. 1936, pl. x1. 

1 Antig. Fourn. xxxiv, pl. xvu, 4. 

12 K, M. Kenyon, Soc. of Antiquaries Research 
Reports XV, 1948, 255, fig. 84, no. 14. 

13 Antig. Fourn. xi, 123, fig. 1. 
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crude winged quadruped each side of a plant in a pot. Of these objects, two were 
from Roman sites and the Bifrons loop was in a Saxon grave. 

The balance therefore seemed to be in favour of a late Roman date for all of 
them, and, indeed, there is another loop of this type at Richborough.' There are, 
however, two others found in Saxon graves and one further related object of a 
particularly illuminating character. This last is a strap-end (no. 40, pl. viu1, 4) from 
Chessell Down? which was found in a grave of the first part of the sixth centu 
containing a crystal ball, two square-headed brooches? and a bird brooch, a buckle 
and beads. The long, rectangular shape with lozenge designs along the centre is 
very similar to the Popham and Dorchester plates, but in this case they still bear 
substantial remains a silver sheets hammered on to a cross-hatched base. From 
this one might perhaps infer that the cross-hatching on the Dorchester and Win- 
chester specimens is the keying of the surface for the reception of inlay now worn 
off. If so, then here is a link with the earlier period. The horses’ heads with curving 
necks at Chessell Down, however, are very similar to those on the High Down 
belt-slide, and this, combined with the advanced character of the Saxon jewellery 
in the grave, seems to point to a time of manufacture after the invasion. 

The motif of the horses’ heads is of course also a repetition of those on the 
Dorchester-type buckle-loops, another example of which was found in Grave 70 at 
Stratford-on-Avon.* This loop still has part of its plate, but any possible decoration 
is at present obscured by textile impressions. Also in Grave 70 were beads, a strap- 
end, three pins suspended from a bronze loop, and a pair of early cruciform 
brooches with side wings to the head but the side knobs missing. 

Of particular importance is the buckle found in Grave 196 at Guildown, Surrey,5 
as the only object in a disturbed burial. The loop is of bronze, and would appear 
to have close affinities to the Dorchester type, although the projections are knobs 


instead of horses’ heads. The tongue is of iron and expands near its base to a semi- 


circular shape on which faint criss-cross hatching can be seen. Part only of the 
upper section of the iron plate remains, and along the borders can be seen a row 
of indented marks. One would expect this excavated cross-hatching and notching 
to reveal on the radiograph a lower density than the surrounding iron, but, in fact, 
these very places are picked out by marks of higher density (pl. v, f). The reason 
must be that these crevices contain traces of a metal denser than the rusty iron, and 
traces of a difference in colour are actually just visible on the tongue base. A silver 
or bronze sheet must have been beaten over the cross-hatching, and another sheet 
was attached to the plate by means of stamping along the edge, a somewhat similar 
method to that adopted with the animals on the Alfriston bronze buckle. The 
evidence of this buckle must be used with caution, for at Guildown pagan Saxon 
burials are disturbed by later burials, one of which contained a coin of Edward the 


’ Surface find, SW. area inside fort: unpublished. 3 Idem, nos. 26 (a pair) and no. 23. 
One more example of doubtful date, probably from + Unpublished: in New Place Museum, Strat- 
Winchcombe (Glos.), is illustrated, and others are ford-on-Avon. 
mentioned, in Antig. Fourn. xvii, 447. 5 A. W. G. Lowther, “The Saxon Cemetery at 
2 G. Hillier, The History and Antiquities of the Guildown, Guildford, Surrey’, Surrey Arch. Coll. 
Isle of Wight, fig. 65. xxxix (1931), no. II on p. 26, pl. xvi, II. 
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Confessor of about 1043. It is most likely, however, that Grave 196 was a sixth- 
century burial, because (a) it was disturbed by other burials, () the later skeletons 
are almost entirely without grave-goods. The type of buckle with ‘olive’ projections 
on the loop seems to have been in use in 
Gaul in the late fourth century to early fifth 
century: fig. 3 shows an example from 
Méry-sur-Seine (Aube).! Further, projec- 
tions near the base of the tongue are com- 
mon in the fourth century,? and it has 
already been seen from the Chessell Down 
strap-end that such cross-hatching was in ; 
use metalwork rustication at that 
An unusual feature of the Guildown buckle is that the tongue and plate are of 
iron, perhaps because they are new additions to an old loop. As the date of this 
object is not quite certain, it is not included in the list. 

It remains but to mention one more object, a nail-cleaner from Wor Barrow, 
Handley, Dorset, which was found in the surface mould of the ditch, where an 
Anglo-Saxon object was also found. The cleaner bears a close resemblance to the 
one mentioned above from Rivenhall, Essex, for it has a border of stamped crescents 
and incised decoration in the form of a face surrounded by crescent stamps for 
whiskers. The shaft is cross-hatched in two places, and this may or may not repre- 
sent keying. 

Here we have a series of objects turning up both in the late Roman and early 
Saxon period on which there are Christian motifs, early Germanic zoomorphic 
motifs, and, above all, the craft of sheet-metal inlay. The evidence is not conclusive, 
but leads one to believe that sheet inlay may have been in use in Britain during the 
late fourth century, although there is no trace of wire inlay. The reintroduction 
of the latter type by the invaders led to its enthusiastic development in conjunction 
with the sheet application already known, and this is one of the characteristics 
differentiating insular buckles from continental at that time. The appearance in 
fourth-century British bronzework of the two contemporary Germanic characteris- 
tics of stylized animal heads and sheet metal inlay, sometimes in combination on 
the same article, is analogous in a different sphere to what was happening to pottery, 
where the wheel-turned ware took on the bossed patterns of hand-made Anglian 
jars.4 It is thus becoming increasingly evident that Germanic tastes in decoration 
and technique were insinuating themselves into this country well before the 
recognized invasion date of mid-fifth century. 

In regard to the migration period, the possibility of direct influences from the 

' Fig. 3 is reproduced from Musée de Troyes, Down, Proc. Hants Field Club, xiii, pl.1, a (Grave 
Catalogue de bronzes, 1898, pl. xxx, 337; cf. also no. 28), and Leadenhall Street, London Museum, 
pl. xvi, 181, pl. xxxvu1, 409, and pl. xu1, 478. Medieval Catalogue, pl. ixxv, 6. 

Similar buckles appear to have been in use in the 2 Leeds, op. cit. 1936, pl. v, from Vermand. 
early medieval period, but unfortunately they often 3 Pitt-Rivers, Excavations in Cranborne Chase, 
occur in places where there was also Roman _iv, p. 89 and pl. 258, no. ro. 

occupation. Examples with five plate rivets in 4 e.g. R. R. Clarke, ‘Romano-Saxon Pottery in 
identical positions to fig. 3 occur at Stockbridge E. Anglia’, Arch. Fournal, cvi, 69-71. 
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north must not be completely overlooked, for there in the fourth and fifth centuries 
are to be found the art of inlaying silver wires and plates on bronze, and of fixing 
a sheet of metal by stamp impressions. There, too, are the predecessors to the 
Great Chesterford spear with inlaid circles on the blade. 


Later InLaip Work 


The development of this technique has now been followed from the fourth 
century to the sixth century, when the most important centre of production swings 
over to the Continent. That it was not altogether abandoned by the Anglo-Saxons, 
however, is evident from two buckles which stand quite outside the series so far 
discussed. 

First there is the bronze buckle from St. John’s cricket field, Cambridge (no. 47, 
fig. 4), which has a long, triangular plate with a skein design 
and inlaid silver wires following the line of the loop with 
a skein pattern between and transverse wires on the edges.! 
Secondly, there is the neat little plate from Kingston 
Down (no. 48, pl. rx, a). It is true that it has a rectangular 
shape in common with the large group, but it is smaller and 
the design indicates that it must have been attached length- 
wise to the loop. The inlaid pattern of herringbone is also 
different, and dome-headed silver rivets with collars, and 
sliced garnets in gold cells are other new features. Both 
objects exhibit sufficient native characteristics for them to 
be regarded as English products. Transverse wires are 
frequent enough on the older buckles, but wires and a skein 
following the outline of the St. John’s loop are new.? The 
triangular buckle-plate occurs frequently in late Anglo- 
Saxon graves, at Taplow for example, and any decoration 
on such buckles is usually zoomorphic in Style II. It never 
occurs in any particularly early context, such as the first 
part of the sixth century, which is the date Dr. Holmgvist 
favours for it. He bases his opinion on the two repoussé 
disc brooches found with it which have a border of compara- 

Tulllii DD tively naturalistic animals. Occasional representations of 
animals in more or less natural form crop up throughout 
the pagan Anglo-Saxon period. There are no points of simi- 
larity between the chunky solidarity of the St. John’s animals 
and the spindle-legged creatures of the Bifrons plates or the 
flowing grace of the other animals of the period.3 If any such parallels may be 


Fic. 4. Bronze buckle from 
St. John’s cricket field, Cam- 


bridge (no. 47). 4 


' A buckle from Westhofen is similar in shape, Herkunft aus Carnuntum’, Mitteilungen des Vereins 
but the loop is of iron inlaid with bronze wires: der Freunde Carnuntums, v (1952), 2, Abb. 4. 
L. Lindenschmidt, A/terthiimer u. h. Vorzeit, Ba. ii, 2 A skein design occurs on the loop of a buckle 
Heft vi, Taf. 6, 1. A bronze buckle-loop with from Gilton, Grave 23, B. Faussett, Jventorium 
silver wires was found at Carnuntum: H. Mitscha- Sepudchrale, pl. vin, 8. 
Marheim, ‘Zwei neue Kleinfunde germanischer 3 On the Alfriston bronze buckle, for example. 
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drawn at all, it is to figures of a much later time, the small gold-foil animal at Sutton 
Hoo,! and a quadruped in the corner of the Franks Casket.? 

Late Kentish work is recognizable on the Kingston plate in the dome-headed 
rivets with filigree collars and the accuracy of the garnet cell work. This is a 
logical continuation of the earlier practice of glass insets in buckle-plates, for the 
principle is the same: a sunken cavity in the iron, with an edging of another metal 
surrounding the inset stone. Moreover, although the herringbone inlay so far 
stands alone, it echoes the use of this motif in the medium of garnets on seventh- 
century pieces such as the hinges of the Sutton Hoo purse-mount,3 the Wilton 
Cross,+ and on the pendant from Stretham, Ely.5 

An attempt has been made at a reconstruction of this buckle (fig. 5: the loop 
and the tongue are entirely conjectural). This is 
based on the original drawing in IJnventorium SND 
Sepulchrale, and also on a small bronze buckle from 2 
Breach Downs, Kent,® in the possession of the , 
British Museum (pl. 1x, 4). This small buckle appears 4 
to be a cheap copy of the jewelled version, long & 
diamond-shaped perforations representing the gar- 
nets, and stamped concentric circles the domed 
rivets. The impression of a gold buckle with garnets 
would have been quite smartly achieved if the tom Kingston Down, Grave 244 
buckle were well polished and set on a crimson belt. 
It belongs to a type of small buckle which always occurs in the latest Saxon graves, 
where the loop is cast in one with the plate, and the plate is perforated with various cut- 
out patterns. It could be that the whole series of small bronze buckles with perforated 
plates is based on a parallel series of more expensive garnet-set buckles which 
has been lost. This would not be surprising, for graves of this type are usually 
poorly furnished and probably belong to the latter part of the seventh century when 
the deposition of valuable objects was extremely rare. Cruciform perforations are 
frequent on these buckles,? and they probably imitate the cruciform garnet cells 
which make their first appearance in late seventh-century jewellery.8 A late date for 
the Breach Downs cemetery as a whole is indicated by the other finds which include 
sceattas and two objects bearing a Christian cross: a bronze pin? and a gold 
pendant.!° 


These two objects, then, the buckles from St. John’s cricket field and from 
' The Sutton Hoo Ship Burial, British Museum, 


Fic. 5. Reconstruction of buckle 


fig. 18. 

2 T. D. Kendrick, Anglo-Saxon Art to A.D. 900, 
pl. xu1v, right side, corner animals. 

3 The Sutton Hoo Ship Burial, pl. 18; also on the 
birds’ feathers of the eagle and duck plaque. 

* British Museum, Guide to Anglo-Saxon Anti- 
quities, pl. Iv, 3. 

5 'T. Lethbridge, ‘Jewelled Saxon Pendant from 
the Isle of Ely’, Proc. Camb. Ant. Soc. xvi, pl. 1. 

® British Museum Reg. no. 79:5—24.96, Arch. 


D 


xxx, pl. 1, 14 (illustrated upside down). 

7 eg. Uncleby, E. T. Leeds, op. cit. 1936, 
pl. 31. 

8 The Sutton Hoo Ship Burial, pl. 20, a and 4; 
also on the clasps with the Crondale Hoard, 
J. Y. Akerman, Remains of Pagan Saxondom, 
pl. xxx11. 

9 British Museum, Guide to Anglo-Saxon Anti- 
quities, fig. 65. 

10 N. Aberg, The Anglo-Saxons in England, 
fig. 24.0. 
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Kingston, represent the sum total of our knowledge of this technique in England 
during the seventh century. To these might possibly be added an iron buckle 
from Holborough, Kent (no. 36).! It is evident that there was no sudden flore- 
scence as there was on the Continent, but here is sufficient material to prove that the 
art was not forgotten and to foster the hope that more examples may come to light. 

If there were any need for further encouragement it would be as well to remember 
that an Anglo-Saxon poet of about a.p. 700 apparently knew about and described 
this technique. In Beowulf, ll. 1030—4, there is a description of a helmet? where 
it is said that the crest (OE. wa/a) which protects the head from sword-blows is 
bound with wires. The poet must have been thinking of a helmet very similar to 
that at Sutton Hoo: the iron crest is its strongest point, and the inlaid silver wires 
give the impression of being bound round it. While the helmet may have been 
made in Sweden, it was certainly worn in England. 


SUMMARY 


Although there is no evidence for the use of wire inlay in late fourth-century 
Britain, there are possible indications of the use of sheet inlay on objects of Germanic 
type. During the fifth century the material suddenly increases, beginning with a 
series of buckles with repoussé plates common to both sides of the English Channel, 
and bronze objects showing strong Roman influence. Other buckles and some 
spearheads represent an individual insular development with dependence on 
continental and northern antecedents. The craft seems to have declined towards 
the end of the sixth century, but even in the late seventh century there is still 
evidence of fresh invention and complete mastery of this medium of decoration. 
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(fig. 2). 
LIST OF INLAID METALWORK IN ENGLAND 


I. Iron Osjects 1n Museums 
British Museum 


1. Chessell Down, I.0.W. (Reg. no. 67.7—29.157) (pl. 111, a) 
Kidney-shaped iron buckle-loop and tongue, width 1-8 in. Wires inlaid transversely on the 


loop in groups of three, the serrated appearance of the central wires probably indicating that they 
were twisted before being inlaid. 


2. Chessell Down (Reg. no. 67.7-29.159) (pl. m1, 4) 

Iron buckle-loop and tongue, width 1-8 in. Probably kidney-shaped and undulating with a 
transverse wire at each ridge; some of the wires were twisted: a single wire runs lengthwise along 
the tongue, to be crossed by a shorter one at its base. 


3. Chessell Down (Reg. no. 67.7—29.160) (pl. m1, d) 

Iron buckle-loop, width 1-9 in., in shape of flattened oval, with broad flat tongue partly 
missing. ‘There is a zone of transverse wires on the front of the loop, with a single wire each side 
at a short distance; two sets of double lines each side of base of tongue.! 


4. Long Wittenham, Berks., Grave 111 (Reg. no. 75.3-10.298) (pl. 11, ¢) 

Iron kidney-shaped loop with convex surface, width 1-9 in. Transverse wires in regular 
all-over pattern with the exception of the parts once occupied by the tongue. 

Other contents: beads, two saucer-brooches of spiral design, two finger-rings, nail-cleaner 
(late Roman type), part of strap-end, coin of Constantine, part of tweezers, knife, bronze pin, 
iron ring.? 


‘ Tt is not known to which grave-groups these 
buckles belonged. Some information, however, 
appears in G. Hillier, The History and Antiquities 
of the Isle of Wight, p. 33. ‘Some [buckles] are of 
iron, of which two specimens are bound with silver 
wire.’ One of the most important graves is described 
in detail, p. 29, and a drawing given of the skeleton 
and its possessions. A better drawing is in C. Roach 
Smith, Col/lectanea Antiqua, vi, pl. xxvii1. Mention 
is made of ‘an iron buckle bound with silver wire’ 


which is presumably one of those described above. 
The other finds place the grave in the first half of 
the sixth century: a bronze pail, two silver rims 
(? of horns), a silver spoon with perforated bowl 
and a crystal ball, iron key, knife, three square- 
headed brooches, a keystone disc brooch, a garnet- 
set ansate brooch, gold threads, beads, a weaving 
batten, spiral silver finger-ring, and a gold ring. 
2 Holmavist, op. cit., Abb. 27. 
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5. Croydon, Surrey (Reg. no. 1895.3-13.39) (pl. rv, c) 

Iron kidney-shaped loop with rectangular plate." Width of loop 2-1 in. The loop is undulating 
with fragments of sheet and wire inlay visible to the naked eye: the plate has a row of three circu- 
lar cells, now empty, each bordered by a bronze ring. The radiograph shows vestiges of sheet 
inlay on the loop, with occasional transverse wires. On the plate there is a row of inlaid circles, 
— with a central star, along each edge surrounding the three empty cells and in the spaces 

tween. 


6. Kempston, Bedfordshire (Reg. no. 91.6—24.118) (pl. 111, f) 


Iron buckle-loop and plate, with remains of tongue. Loop, width 1-9 in., is kidney-shaped 
and undulating with traces of sheet and wire inlay. 

The plate has three large circles in a row, and in two of these an inner metal ring is preserved, 
and presumably also the filling (? glass or bone) in the intervening spaces. There is an outer 
border of circles each with a central dot (probably of a contrasting colour). The circle-and-dot 
motif in the interstices are smaller. 


7. Howletts, Kent, Grave no. 25 (Reg. no. 1935.10-29.12) (pl. rv, 4) 


Iron buckle-loop, tongue, and plate. Loop width 2 in., kidney-shaped with convex surface: 
covered with a trellis-work of silver wires interrupted by transverse wires at each side of the 
tongue and half-way along the loop. ‘Transverse wires cover the tongue. The plate is divided 
into a central rectangular field and border; both are filled with closely coiled spirals, the small 
spaces being occupied by spiky projections and tear-drop shapes. The line border to the central 
field and the plate itself consists of small triangles, point to apex.2 There is a bronze rivet at each 
corner of the plate. 

With this buckle were fragments of a shield-boss and disc rivets, sword fragments, and three 
shoe-shaped rivets. 


8. Howletts, Grave 28 (Reg. no. 1935.10—29.13) (pl. 1v, d) 

Iron loop, tongue, and rectangular plate. The loop is kidney-shaped with undulations. 
Width 2-2 in. Each valley of this is inlaid with gilt silver, and a silver wire marks the ridges, 
The front half of the tongue also conforms to this pattern, while on the back part are transverse 
wires. Three double wire circles of gilding metal? occupy the middle of the plate, the centre 
disc of each enclosing fragments of colourless glass, but the material of the outer zone is not 
known.* A double border of silver wires, the outer one having spiky projections, encloses a 
formal cable motif.s A single one of these cable elements adorns each corner of the centre panel. 

With this was the bronze brooch described below (no. 39, pl. vir, f), a disc brooch, an 
annular brooch, and a sword.® 


1 Baldwin Brown, op. cit. iii, pl. txxv, 4. 

2 Much of this decoration is visible and all the 
wires are silver but yellowish in places. In this 
connexion a remark of M. E. Salin is enlightening 
(Le Haut Moyen Age en Lorraine, 302): “Les placages 
et une partie des incrustations sont faits d’un 
métal blanc qui est de l’argent mélé de cuivre: les 
autres incrustations sont jaunes; parmi celles-ci, 
les unes blanchissent dés qu’on les gratte: elles sont 
faites d’un alliage a base d’argent mais trés riche en 
cuivre qui s’oxide trés rapidement a l’air et simule 
Por.’ 3 Brass with a small zinc content. 

4 Probably bone or ivory, but not ascertainable 
without removal. 


5 The cable motif is here obtained by the formal 
Germanic method of a row of small circles each 
with two curved tangents shooting out on a diagonal 
axis, cf. central panel on a brooch from Bifrons, 
Arch, Cant. x, p. 309, Grave 29; B. Salin, op. cit, 
figs. 80, 288. The sort of cable border which 
prompted this Germanic interpretation is evident 
on late Roman silver, such as the flanged bowls at 
Mildenhall: British Museum, The Mildenhall 
Treasure, fig. 3 and pl. va. 

© The sword and buckle are part of a man’s 
equipment, while the brooches should belong toa 
woman. Perhaps this was a double grave. 
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g. Howletts, Grave 32 (Reg. no. 1935.10-29.14) (pl. rv, e) 


Iron buckle-loop, bronze attachment band, and rectangular iron plate. Loop, width 2-2 in., 
has an undulating surface and transverse wires on the ridges. On the plate is a row of three 
concentric circles, the outer wires being yellow metal, the next white, and the central dots red. 
There are two separate red metal dots in the field. 

This buckle was accompanied by a spearhead and a ferrule and a single glass bead. 


10. Howletts, Grave 19 (Reg. no. 1935.10—29.15) 


Iron axe-head with spreading blade and hammer back: length 6-9 in. On each of the two 
flat sides of the haft there are four horizontal bands of copper (each consisting of four wires close 
together), and where the haft joins the hammer and blade there are rectangular plates of yellow 
metal. 

Also in this grave were shoe-shaped rivets and a buckle with rectangular garnet-set plate and 
Style I decoration. 


11. Howletts (Reg. no. 1938.10-6.1) 


Francisca, length 7} in. along the curved top. The remnants of wire inlay consist of a small 
piece of silver wire on the butt end and a piece of bronze wire on one side. On the top near the 
shaft-hole is a triangular repoussé sheet of bronze. 


SouTHEND Museum 
12. Prittlewell, Essex 


Oval iron buckle loop, width 1-4 in., with transverse silver wires inlaid at regular intervals: 
traces of intersecting wires at base of tongue. 


Lewes Museum 
13. Alfriston, Sussex, Grave 24 


Iron buckle-loop and tongue, width 2 in. (pl. v, a). Loop kidney-shaped and sloping down to 
the outer edge. Transverse wires inlaid on loop in groups of three, each inner wire being twisted 
and of a different metal from the two outer wires. The base of the tongue is rectangular and 
decorated by slightly broader wires intersecting at right angles. 

A rectangular repoussé silver plate (pl. vir, d) 1-7 in. x 1-1 in. was riveted on to an iron base: 
a rectangular central field of trellis-work design is surrounded by a border of running tendrils 
with heart-shaped leaves and pairs of birds pecking at rosettes of grapes. The limiting border 
line and the leaves have spiked edges. 

Also in this grave? was a hammer-axe, an iron object, probably a knife, but of ‘unusual 
character’, length 44 in., and two bronze mounts, one circular, one crescent-shaped. 


14. Alfriston, Grave 20 


Buckle-loop, kidney-shaped and shelving, width 1-8 in., with tongue (pl. v, 4): transverse 
wires over most of loop at regular intervals with chequered design on the rectangular tongue 
base. The rectangular iron plates are covered with a repoussé bronze plate of which the design 


' W. Pollitt, “The Roman and Saxon Settle- 2 Sussex A.C. vi; photograph of the grave, 
ments, Southend-on-Sea’, Southend-on-Sea Ant. F pl. u, 4; the axe, pl. x1x, 1; the bronzes, pl. x1, 4 
Hist. Soc. Trans., vol. i, pt. ii, p. 121, no. 25. The and 4a. 
inlay is here referred to as enamel. 
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is unfortunately not completely discernible, but the composition of a central rectangular panel 
with a running tendril border is evident. 

Also in the grave:! a knife, bronze strap-end, and a square bronze mount with a chip-carving 
pelta pattern. 


15. Alfriston, Grave A 

Mass of rust roughly rectangular, maximum width 2-3 in. x 1°5 in. The X-ray reveals the 
clear outline of an oblong plate with a rivet in each corner and faint traces of two concentric 
circles along the two longer edges.? 

This was probably the plate belonging to the iron buckle 1% in. across illustrated in Sussex 
A.C. \wi, pl. x, fig. 12. The other associated objects (not now traceable) were an iron purse- 
mount, and fragments of iron, etc. 


16. Alfriston, Grave Io 

Buckle-loop, tongue, and plate (pl. v, c);+ loop kidney-shaped with convex surface, width 
19 in.; trellis pattern of wires broken occasionally by transverse wires: there are possibly trans- 
verse wires on the tongue. 

The rectangular plate, 1-7 in. X 1-1 in., has a toothed border, and is divided into three longi- 
tudinal zones, the inner one containing diamond-shapes with central dots, and the outer ones a 
wavy line and rings with tangents. 

Other finds: a knife and ‘many small metal fittings (? silver) with glass settings loose’ (not 
now traceable). 


17. Alfriston, Grave 52 
Kidney-shaped buckle-loop (pl. v, 2), width 1-9 in.,5 with remains of tongue: apparently round 
in section. Transverse wires at regular intervals except near base of tongue. 


Apart from a knife and (?) chisel, this grave also contained the well-known horned pedestal urn.6 


Wortuinc Museum 
18. High Down, Grave 1X 

Oval buckle-loop (pl. v, ¢), width 1-5 in., round in section, rusted to plate at an angle with 
tongue projecting. Remains of double iron plate with semicircular bronze plate fixed on top by 
three rivets. The radiograph shows the plate edge-on, and the loop inlaid with regular transverse 
wires in the front and diagonal ones at the sides. 

Also in the grave were beads, a bronze and a silver finger-ring, a knife, and a bronze bodkin.’ 


19. High Down, Grave XIV 

Iron purse-mount, length 3-4 in. (pl. v1, a).8 The ends of the flat iron bar curl inwards to- 
wards one side in the form of birds’ heads. At the same edge, in the centre, a kidney-shaped 
iron buckle-loop is fastened on by means of a bronze band. Wire inlay occurs on the birds’ heads, 
as regular transverse lines on the buckle-loop, as toothed borders on the rectangular bar, and as 
a line-and-dot design in the centre of it. Each side of this is a panel of repoussé metal divided into 


1 Sussex A.C. lvi, 33-34: bronze plate, pl. x1,6; in rust, with two bronze tangs, or perhaps a spring 


buckle, pl. xv, 15 and 154, and idem, lvii, pl. xx1x, embedded’. 3 Idem, \wvi, pl. xv, 14. 
I. 4 Idem, pl. xv, 16. 5 Idem, pl. xv, 11. 
2 This buckle plate is probably referred to in 6 Idem, pl. xu. 7 Arch. liv, 373- 


idem, \vi, 48 as ‘Fragment of wood preserved 8 Idem, 375, fig. 4. 
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three main squares containing diagonal cruciform patterns of lentoid shapes or with terminals 
branching into double spirals. 

The rest of the grave-contents are:! a spearhead, knife, bronze pin, and shallow glass bowl of 
greenish glass with white threads. ‘There were also a few tiny dome-headed bronze rivets which 
might have fastened the knife-sheath or purse-edges. 


It is not known to which graves at High Down the following objects belong. (Nos. 22, 23, 
and 25 were marked IV(1), IV(2), and IV(3) respectively.) The inventory of Grave IV, how- 
ever, mentions only an iron buckle 1-88 in. wide, a spear-head, and a ‘tiny bronze mount’. An 
iron buckle (not inlaid), width 1-8 in., marked IV does exist. The other objects should therefore 
belong to other graves, such as XXIX which is mentioned as having two iron buckles with 
square plates. 


20. Buckle-loop, tongue, and rectangular plate. The loop is a flattened oval, width 2 in., 
round in section, with closely packed transverse wires overall. The tongue has a rectangular 
base, apparently hollow to receive a stone. The double rectangular iron plates, 1-7 in. x 1 in., 
are folded back on the loop so that an X-ray is nct possible, but bronze rivets are visible in the 
corners together with the remains of a (?) silver plate. 


21. Buckle-loop, flattened oval, 2-2 in. wide, ridged and shelving (pl. v1, 4): transverse wires on 
ridges with possible sheet inlay in between. 

‘There is a separate rectangular plate, 2 in.X I in., with tongue attached which appears to have 
belonged to the above (pl. vi, c). (The sizes match, there is a mark on the loop at the precise 
spot at which the tongue at its present angle must have rested, and the tongue is of the waisted 
shape usually found with ridged loops.) The tongue is bound by wire where it narrows in the 
centre, inlaid with transverse wires towards the base and perhaps with sheet metal near the tip. 
The plate is inlaid completely with wires, but the pattern shows only faintly. The composition, 
however, is basically the same as Howletts, Grave 25. A border of running spirals surrounds 
a central panel composed partly of S-spirals and is divided from it by a line of circle segments. 


22. Flat rectangular iron plate,? 1-7 in.x 1-3 in., with remains of three projections at one of 
the longer edges and two at the opposite edge (pl. v1, d). It seems probable that the two projec- 
tions on one side may have been the part of a plate folded over a buckle-loop on each side of the 
tongue, and that the other three projections accommodated holes for rivets attaching the plate 
to the belt. 

The inlaid wire pattern is again close to that of the buckle-plate in Howletts, Grave 25; this 
time the outer border is of S-shaped spirals and the inner panel is divided lengthwise into two; 
in one a concentric circle motif is sandwiched between spirals and in the other by crosses with 
bifurcated spiraliform terminals. The dividing lines are formed by triangles, tip to base. 


23. Flat iron plate,3 1-6 in. x 1-4 in., similar to above, also with traces of three projections on 
one side and two on the other (p. vi, e). There appears to be a row of holes along each edge, 
which may have been decorative or for rivets. 

A central rectangular panel contains two sets of double circles each with a star centre. Sur- 
rounding this is a wavy-line border with tangented circle motifs and an outer border of circle- 
and-dot motif. 


24. Purse-mount, length 4 in., both ends curving inwards in shape of birds’ heads (pl. v1, f). 


A wide bronze wire runs along each edge. 


' Idem, 374-5, pl. xxvul, 3. Labelled ‘IV,1’. iron buckle, not apparently inlaid, also labelled 
3 Labelled ‘IV, 2’. There is a kidney-shaped ‘IV, 2’: perhaps they belonged to the same belt. 
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25. Kidney-shaped buckle-loop,! width 1-9 in., shelving; one transverse wire only visible, but 
more may be seen on the tongue, which widens and thickens towards the base. 


26. Flattened oval buckle-loop and tongue, width 1-6 in.: transverse wires on both. 


27. Buckle-loop, flattened oval, width 1-7 in.: transverse wires at regular intervals. 


GuI_pFrorp 
28. Guildown, Grave 130 
Iron buckle-loop with tongue,? width 2-2 in., kidney-shaped and shelving. Probable trans- 


verse wires. 
With a bronze strap-tag and knife. 


29. Guildown, Grave 135 

Iron buckle-loop with tongue,3 width 2-1 in. Kidney-shaped and shelving, probable transverse 
wires. 

With gilt bronze circular bands from bucket. Grave partly destroyed. 


SALISBURY, SOUTH WILTSHIRE AND BLacKMoRE Museum 
30. Petersfinger, Grave XXIX 

Iron buckle-loop, flattened oval, width 1-5 in., and tongue, both inlaid with transverse bronze 
wires: semicircular bronze plate on iron base.* 

Other contents of Grave XXIX: a pair of applied brooch bases, bronze pin, beads, bronze wire 
bracelet, bronze finger-ring, iron ring and knife. 


31. Petersfinger, Grave LXIII 


Kidney-shaped, shelving buckle-loop, width 1-8 in., incomplete at position of tongue base: 
traces of transverse wires at ends, near tongue base.5 | 

Other finds: amber beads, knife, and iron ring. There was a second skeleton in this grave 
either contemporary or subsequent to it, on which were found the following: iron keys (?), 
rings, and buckle-loop, beads, and a small bronze buckle with rectangular loop and rectangular 
plate decorated with punched circle-and-dot motif. 


32. Bourne Hill, Salisbury 

Spearhead (fig. 1), length 13-1 in., angular blade, split socket: projecting remains of transverse 
rivet near base of socket. Six wires of alternately red and yellow metal are inlaid in parallel lines 
round the socket, and there are remains of three short wires across the sides at the junction of 
blade and socket. 

This was found in 1772 at the same time as another spear, three shield-bosses, and a sword, 
apparently all from a pagan Saxon cemetery.” 


1 Labelled ‘IV, 3”: a flat rectangular piece of radiograph confirmed that the obscured side of the 
iron, 1°8 in. X 1°6 in. (not inlaid), may have formed _loop and the whole of the tongue were inlaid, and 
the plate to this loop. that the tip of the tongue is displaced. 

2 Surrey Arch. Coll. xxxix, pl. xvi, 2. 5 Idem, pl. vu, 180. 

3 Idem, pl. xvi, 3. © Idem, 42-43, fig. 5. 

+ Most of the inlay on this buckle is visible: 7 M. E. Cunnington, ‘Wiltshire in Pagan Saxon 
Leeds and Shortt, op. cit., 24-25, pl. v1, fig. 4: a Times’, Wilts. Arch. &9 Nat. Hist. Mag. xlvi, 155-6. 
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DartTForD Museum 
33. Horton Kirby, Kent (pl. 1v, a) 


Iron buckle-loop, kidney-shaped and shelving, width 1-7 in., with tongue and rectangular 
plate, 13 in.x1 in. There are widely spaced transverse wires on the loop. On the plate there 
are two large double circle-and-dot motifs and a single wire border. 


Kent ARCHAEOLOGICAL SociETY, MaipsToNE 
34. Bifrons, Kent! 


Iron buckle-loop, tongue, rectangular plate, and duplicate counter-plate. The loop is kidney- 
shaped, 2-3 in. wide, and covered with criss-cross wires on its convex upper surface, with trans- 
yerse wires at intervals. Transverse wires on tongue. The plate is a repoussé sheet of silver, 
1°7 in.X It in., divided into three longitudinal panels. One outer panel has the Latin inscription 
Vivat qui fecit and the other coiled spirals. In the centre and extending into the outer panel is 
a full-face bust of a man with shoulder-length hair and decorated robe, and on each side a bird, 
a lion, and a backward-glancing quadruped. 


II. Iron Osjects, Recent Finps 


Kent ARCHAEOLOGICAL SocieTy, MaIpsTONE 
35. Lyminge, Grave 4 

Spearhead (fig. 2), length 12-7 in., angular blade, split socket, decorated at junction of blade 
and socket by brass wires inlaid in parallel lines and chevrons. 

The grave also contained: a ferrule, shield-boss, iron knife in a wooden sheath, and a small 
fragment of black pottery. 


Ministry OF Works ExcavaTIONS 
36. Great Chesterford, Essex, Grave 115 (pl. ut, g) 


Iron kidney-shaped buckle-loop, width 1-9 in., with tongue and rectangular plate. No inlay 
is visible on the loop or tongue, probably because of their advanced state of disintegration. On 
the plate, however, there is a central circle-and-dot motif, the circle being spiked to produce a 
star effect. At each side there is a dot possibly surrounded by a ring, and a circle-and-dot motif 
in each corner. : 

Also in Grave 115 was a spearhead and ferrule, knife, small whetstone, iron purse-mount 
(not inlaid), and a silver and bronze strap-end. 

When Grave 115 was dug an earlier woman’s grave (no. 114) was disturbed, and most of the 
bones and accompanying objects shovelled back in the fill of Grave 115. These included a bone 
pin and two small square-headed brooches. 


37. Great Chesterford, Grave 51 


Spearhead, length 17-5 in., angular blade, split socket: gilt bronze binding 0-8 in. wide at base 
of socket with ornamentation in Style I: moulded gilt bronze band at junction with blade. On 
the lower part of the blade there are inlaid bronze circle-and-dot motifs, probably originally four 
on each side of the blade (pl. 111, c). 

Other contents: iron buckle with bronze plate, knife, and bone pin. 


1 E. T. Leeds, op. cit. 1936, pl. vi 3. 
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38. Holborough, Kent, Grave 8 


Iron flattened-oval buckle-loop, width 1-6 in., round in section, tongue and double rectangular 
plate. ‘Transverse wires may be seen on the loop, with possible traces only of inlaid circles and 
dots on the plate. 

Grave-contents: small shield-boss and grip with four diamond-shaped appliqués, spearhead and 
ferrule, knife. 


III. Bronze Osjects 
British Muszum 


39. Howletts, Grave 28 (Reg. no. 1935.10-29.9) (pl. vit, f) 


Thin, square, bronze plate, 1-5 in.x 1°5 in., converted to use as a brooch. The ornament 
consists of alternate plain and decorated zones, each separated by a fine, inlaid silver wire. The 
outermost border is a running tendril design, and the centre a spiral swastika. 


40. Chessell Down (Reg. no. 67.7—29.117) (pl. vim, a) 


Strap-end, length 2 in. Long rectangle of double strip of bronze, solid at one end which has 
three projections, and split at the other which narrows into a diamond shape culminating in a 
disc with a rivet. At this end there are two biting horses’ heads with curving necks. The rest 
of the plate is decorated by two diamond shapes of inlaid silver sheets with four triangles in the 
intervening spaces. The silver has worn off in places and it is possible to see that the bronze at 
the back of the diamond shapes was keyed by cross-hatching and the triangles by three dots. 

The other grave-goods were: a mounted crystal ball, two silver square-headed brooches,! a 
duck brooch,? a buckle, and beads. 


41. Croydon (Reg. no. 95.3-13, 40) (pl. vir, e)3 

A bronze object consisting of a tube, length 3-4 in., flat on one side and convex on the other. 
To the centre of this another tube is fixed at right angles, and on the opposite side are three loop 
projections; nearer one end at each side there are two larger loops, through one of which passes 
a double bronze tab fastened with a rivet. 

The convex surface is divided into panels by transverse moulding, and two of these panels 
contain naturalistic animal decoration. The central animal is a type of quadruped with a long 
tail, and the end panel seems to contain a pair of affronted hippocamps. On all the animals are 
the remains of inlaid silver sheet. 


RocHESTER Museum 
42. Higham, Kent 


Bronze disc (?) brooch,* diameter 1-9 in. Remains of thin bronze disc riveted to centre: 


border of irregular oval shapes formed by inset silver wires, possibly meant to be the outline of 
full-face heads. 


Wortuinc 
43. High Down, Grave XII 

Bronze slide,§ 1-9 in.x 0-9 in. (pl. vu1,c,d). The central part is a square with a diamond- 
shaped design decorated with chip-carving, and spirals in the remaining corners. The ends, on 
a lower plane, are formed by the curving necks and heads of two pairs of animals, and in the 


G. Hillier, op. cit. no. 26. Idem, no. 23. 4 Baldwin Brown, of. cit. iii, pl. Lx1, 3. 
3 Proc. Soc. Ant. ii, Ser. 15, fig. on p. 333- 5 Arch. liv, 374, pl. xxvu, 8. 
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eye of one of these is still preserved the red metal rivet which was functional as well as being part 
of the design. The inner part of the necks and one of the triangular spaces between are filled 
with silver inlay. The inlay is lost from the other triangular shape, thus revealing the method 
used. The edges are keyed with sharply cut notches to hold a thin sheet of silver which was 
made more secure by a contour line impressed through the sheet into the base. 

With this was a brooch! and what from the description might be a piece of iron inlaid with 
silver.? 


44. High Down, Grave 34 

Rectangular bronze buckle-loop, width 1} in., with two bronze tabs (pl. vit, c). This once 
had an iron tongue. There are roughly incised ovals on the loop and traces of inlaid silver in 
the intervening triangles. The plate is heart-shaped with a border of stamped triangles and central 
red stone cabochon. 

With this was a spearhead, knife, and purse-mount. 


Lewes Museum 
45. Alfriston, Grave 17 

Bronze buckle with rectangular plate and duplicate counter-plate (pl. vit, ¢).4 The loop, 
width 1-5 in., is kidney-shaped with intermittent grooves and, on the higher parts, ladder-like 
transverse scorings. These were probably inlaid with strips of silver. The rectangular plate, 
I'5 in.X 1°15 in., is divided into three longitudinal fields, the central one containing four circular 
sunk cavities, in one of which is retained a greenish glass inset. The outer fields each contain 
two backward-glancing animals, and on two of these are the remains of an inlaid silver sheet. It 
is clear that the thin sheets were attached to the bronze base by means of impressed lines and 
dots. On the other plate, 1-5 in.x 1-2 in., no sheet inlay is preserved, but one disc of greenish 
glass remains. 

With this was a bronze triangular mount with milled edges. 


Kent ARCHAEOLOGICAL SocieTy, Matstone 
46. Bifrons 


Bronze strap-end (pl. vim1, 4), length 1°55 in.; two strips, rounded at one end and squared at 
the other with two rivet-holes. One half of the top strip is decorated by a naturalistic quadruped 
inlaid with silver sheet, the other half is stamped with a row of double concentric circles with 
curved tangents so placed as to give the impression of a plait. The underside is decorated by two 
scored lines along the edges. 


IV. Later DevELopMENTS 


CaMBRIDGE, Museum oF ARCHAEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY 
47. St. Fohn’s Cricket Field, Cambridge (fig. 4) 

Bronze buckle with ‘shield-on-tongue’ and triangular plate. Total length 2-2 in. The loop 
is a flattened oval, convex on top, merging into an upright edge below. Three silver wires follow 


' Idem, pl. xxvii, 4. identifiable. 

2 Idem, 374: ‘Between this brooch and the slide 3 Shown in the illustration, Arch. lv, pl. 1x, 2, 
was a mass of rusted iron, about the size of a walnut __p. 21, but the decoration on the loop was apparently 
when first found, though its size has dwindled since, _ not noticed at that time. 
and in the middle of this was a piece of white bronze 4 Sussex A.C. li, pl. 1x, 1; Leeds, op. cit. 1936, 
shaped exactly like the common paper-fastener of pl. 1, @. 
today, in the form of the letter T.? Not now 
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the outline of the loop on top, and two wires mark the division between the convex and upright 
planes. The zone between was apparently inlaid with a skein pattern, and the upright zone with 
transverse wires. Three dome-headed rivets secure the corners of the triangular plate, and 
according to an earlier description (rch. Ixiii, p. 191) the central skein design was once covered 
by a repoussé silver plate. There may also have been inlaid wires in the marginal grooves. 

The grave of a woman found in 1888 also contained: two rectangular bronze belt-mounts, 
beads (amber and glass), and a pair of disc brooches with applied repoussé sheets of silver in a 
naturalistic animal design." 


LivERPOoL Museum 
48. Kingston Down, Grave 244 


Remains of a rectangular plate, originally 1-1 in. x 1 in. (pl. rx, a, fig. 5). Three dome-headed 
silver rivets with beaded collars are placed along one of the shorter sides, and three similar rivets, 
but smaller, are placed along the opposite side. wo garnets, of slender lozenge-shape, each in 
a gold cell, lie lengthwise pointing from the larger to the smaller rivets: the intervening spaces 
are filled by a herringbone pattern of alternate gold and silver wires. The iron buckle-loop once 
attached to this is now missing.? 

The other grave-goods were: a knife, a bronze semicircular plate which possibly decorated 
the tip of the knife-sheath, an iron ferrule, a smaller iron buckle, and a ‘nail-like piece of iron’ 
with a lead head. 


49. Kingston Down, Grave 16 

Small, flat piece of iron, maximum length 1-2 in., roughly triangular (pl. rx, c): in the centre 
a cabochon of white shell -with a central garnet and contained in a bronze collar surrounded 
by silver beaded wire. The rest of the surface is covered by inlaid silver wires in patterns of steps 
and zigzags, and along one side is a sloping step border. 

The Rev. B. Faussett noticed this inlay when he excavated the grave in 1767:3 at that time 
the fragment was larger and contained another circular socket for a shell inset. He assumed it 


to be part of a sword-scabbard because it was near pieces of iron, two oval bronze bands, to one’ 


of which was attached a bronze shaft riveted loosely to a piece of ‘ivory’ (? bone), and some other 
pieces of decorated ‘ivory’. Of these, the bronze band with shaft attached and a fragment of 
bone remains: it is too narrow to be a sword-scabbard fitting, but might well have decorated the 
mouth of a knife-sheath similar to one of unknown provenance (said to be Holland) in Leiden 
Museum (pl. 1x, d@). This has a narrow bronze band, below which is an iron plate with inlaid 
silver pattern, and above is a rectangle with inlaid toothed border enclosing two sets of barred 
concentric circles with centres of some material not determinable visually. 

Grave 16 also contained a shield-boss with iron studs, spearhead,‘ and possibly a pair of bronze 
tweezers. 


Note on the technique employed in making the radiographs 


By Dr. L. Muttutns and Mr. E. J. GrimwabDeE 


The specimens consisted in the main of frangible masses of rust and earth and needed to be 
carefully handled, sometimes being bedded on cotton wool and supported on a sheet of stiff card. 


1 Holmqvist, Abb. 26, 1 and 2. the piece at Liverpool, I discovered Miss Tankard 
2 B. Faussett, Jnventorium Sepulchrale, 84-85, had already noticed some decoration, had cleaned 
pl. 1x, 4. The buckle-loop must be placed at the it, and mounted it in plaster. I am extremely grate- 
wrong side in this drawing. The incongruity of ful to her for permission to publish it here. 
silver studs on an iron plate in Faussett’s description 3 Idem, 46. 
suggested more decoration. When inquiring about 4 Idem, pl. xiv, 18. 
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Radiograph prints. (4) 
a, 6, and d. Buckle-loops, Chessell Down (nos. 1, 2, and 3). c. Spearhead, Gt. Chesterford, Grave 51 
(no. 37). ¢. Buckle-loop, Long Wittenham, Grave 111 (no. 4). f. Buckle-loop and plate, Kempston 


(no. 6). g. Buckle-loop and plate, Gt. Chesterford, Grave 115 (no. 36) 
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Radiograph prints. (+) 


Buckles with rectangular plates: @. Horton Kirby (no. 33). 4. Howletts, Grave 25 (no. 7). c. Croydon 
(no. 5). ¢. Howletts, Grave 28 (no. 8). ¢. Howletts, Grave 32 (no. 9) 
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Radiograph prints. (}) 


a. Buckle-loop, Alfriston, Grave 24 (no. 13); associated with silver repoussé plate, pl. vii, d. 4. Buckle- 

loop, Alfriston, Grave 20 (no. 14). ¢. Buckle-loop and plate, Alfriston, Grave 10 (no. 16). @. Buckle- 

loop, Alfriston, Grave 52 (no. 17). ¢. Buckle-loop and edge-on view of bronze plate, High Down, 
Grave IX (no. 18). f. Buckle-loop and plate, Guildown 
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Radiograph prints, High Down. (4) = 


a. Purse-mount, Grave XIV (no. 19). 4, c. Buckle-loop and plate (no. 21). ¢. Rectangular 
iron plate (no. 22); cf. pl. vir, 4. ¢. Rectangular iron plate (no. 23). f Purse-mount (no. 24) 
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4. Purse-mount, Leiden Museum. 4. Rectangular iron plate (no. 22); cf. pl. vi, @. c. Bronze buckle and plate, High 
Down, Grave 34 (no. 44). d. Repoussé silver plate, Alfriston, Grave 24 (no. 13); associated with loop, pl. v, @. 
e. Bronze tubular object, Croydon (no. 41). f. Square bronze plate, Howletts, Grave 28 (no. 39). (4) 
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a. Bronze strap-end, Chessell Down (no. 40). 4. Bronze strap-end, Bifrons (no. 46). c,d. Ends of bronze slide 
High Down, Grave XII (no. 43). The silver inlay is missing from the central part of c. ¢. Plate of bronze buckle 
Alfriston, Grave 17 (no. 45). Inlay is present on the animals top right and bottom left. (2) 
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a. Rectangular buckle-plate, Kingston Down, Grave 244 (no. 48). (3). 4. Bronze buckle, 
Breach Downs. (7). ¢. Triangular piece of iron, Kingston Down, Grave 16 (no. 49). (2). 
d. Knife with remains of sheath, Leiden Museum. (}) 
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These specimens and the cards were then placed on X-ray film cassettes containing Kodak 
‘Crystallex’ X-ray film and a thin sheet of lead foil (thickness 0-004 in.). This foil was incor- 
porated to act asa filter in order to eliminate scattered radiation. A long focus to film distance 
was used (of 40 in.) in order to ensure maximum detail and also to offset the sometimes slightly 
increased object to film distance which was given by the cotton wool and card supports. Ex- 
posures of most specimens were then made at 70 kV. with an exposure time, in most cases, of 
180 milliampere seconds. With some slightly thicker specimens the kV. was increased to 80 kV. 
and the exposure to 270 milliampere seconds. 

The films were processed under normal conditions, i.e. 5 minutes’ development in Kodak 
D. 19b developer at 68° F. In almost all cases the radiographs were successful in revealing fine 


structural detail whenever this existed, although such detail was quite invisible to the naked eye 
because of the heavy corrosion present. 


AN IRISH CROZIER-HEAD FOUND NEAR STOCKHOLM 


By Howmevist! 


In the summer of 1954 the archaeological investigation of a habitation-site of the 
second half of the first millennium a.p. began on a little island about 30 kilometres 
west of Stockholm in Lake Malar. The island, known as Lilld, lies in Ekera 
parish in the province of Uppland. The resultant finds were extraordinarily rich 
and interesting, and the outcome of the investigations now in progress, which will 
take in also a number of small burial-grounds connected with the habitation-site, 
is awaited with some excitement. 

In this paper we will only deal with one of the more noteworthy finds, the nature 
of which merits a more international discussion.? This is the bronze head of a 
crozier together with the topmost knop from its shaft (pl. x). The height of the 
crozier-head is 9-3 cm., its greatest width 6-4 cm. The knop is 2 cm. high and has 
a greatest external diameter of 2-5 cm. The crook curves from the straight, rigid 
shaft in a lithe semicircle and terminates in a dragon’s head with gaping jaws. 
Between the fangs of these jaws is a face-mask. The outer contour of the crook is 
accentuated by two snake-like animal forms, one of which is furnished with a 
wolf’s head, the other with a bird’s head. They are symmetrically placed in such a 
manner that the bird’s head juts out from the dragon’s forehead like a horn, while 
the wolf’s head springs from the dragon’s neck. The tapering animal bodies 
terminate at the top of the crozier in two settings for inlays that project from 
the curved profile. Between these is a larger setting which forms the apex of the 
crozier. The general appearance of the crook is the same from both sides, but 
the technical execution differs considerably, so that it will be necessary to describe 
the two faces separately. 

On the one side the crook and settings for various inlays present an appearance 
entirely of cast bronze (pl. x1, 4). The curved neck of the dragon is seen in open- 
work and is decorated with two rows of oblique lines separated by a mid-rib, a 
so-called herring-bone pattern. The dragon-head has a rounded back contour and 
there is a trumpet-pattern standing out from the eye. The eye consists of a convex 
blue glass inlay in a circular setting and both jaws end in similar settings. The con- 
vex inlays of these latter, however, are of white enamel with brown insets. The 
jaws have herring-bone patterning and rows of short smooth teeth, which end at the 
front with massive fangs. The face-mask has straight hair falling over the forehead, 
thick eyebrows, arrogant eyes, thrust-out chin, and an almost kidney-shaped mouth. 
A distinct plastic feeling is apparent in the modelling. The bird and the wolf 
are depicted in approximately the same manner on both sides of the crozier. Their 
snake-like or ribbon bodies are herring-boned and the eyes are blue insets, which 
are, however, missing on the side under consideration. The three settings at the 
top are now empty, but probably originally contained blue convex glass insets. 

? Keeper of the Iron Age Department of the 2 I am greatly indebted to the Society of Anti- 
National Historical Museum, Stockholm. The quaries for accepting this paper for publication in 
paper is translated from the Swedish by R. L. S. the Antiguaries Fournal. 

Bruce-Mitford, F.S.A. 
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Head of a crozier from Ekeré, near Stockholm. Front view. (: 
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Two such are in fact preserved on the other face of the crozier, on which the blue 
eye-insets of the wolf and bird-heads are also a 

This other face of the crozier (pl. x1, a) is flat and was parcelled out all over in 
the casting process into cells for enamel inlay. The dragon’s neck thus has ‘scales’ 
of yellow enamel, which are surrounded by narrow ) asa and borders of green 
enamel. The dragon’s head and jaws are decorated in the same manner and only 
the face-mask seems to be executed in approximately the same fashion as on the 
other side: On this side also the dragon’s eye takes the form of a convex blue inset, 
but in this case inlaid with three volutes in silver wire arranged back to back. The 
circular settings which embellished the dragon’s jaws are missing. 

The straight lower portion or shaft of the crozier-head (pl. x11 a, 4, c) has at the 
top a broad ring inlaid all over with yellow enamel in ng cells. These 
in turn are enclosed by narrow cells containing enamel of a lighter yellow and at 
times green. Or, to put it another way, the lighter enamels form a kind of narrow 
running border surrounding the rectilinear yellow fields. Below the ring the shaft 
is octagonal and increases very slightly in diameter towards the bottom. The 
faces are, alternately, inlaid with yellow and lighter yellow enamel in the same 
manner as the ring just referred to; and engraved with deeply cut crosses filled 
with the light yellow enamel. The metal surfaces themselves are thus dominant 
on these latter faces, the enamel serving merely as a kind of linear ornament. Two 
of the eight faces, those broadly enamelled ones which are in the same plane as the 
two flat faces of the crook, have in their centres a square field containing white and 
blue millefiori. The remaining two enamelled faces (as distinct from the faces with 
linear ornament) show in the corresponding position a square field cut out of the 
metal, in the centre of which clings a stud of (?) millefiori. At the bottom the shaft 
terminates in a plain moulding and a recession for the loose ring. 

This latter ai x11, @) has a diameter at the top of 1-8 cm. and at the bottom of 2-4 
cm. and is inlaid all over with yellow and lighter yellow enamel in the same rectilinear 
scheme as on the shaft. Three centrally placed square fields form elevated settings 
for blue glass insets, and in the centre of the intervening spaces are three narrower 
counter-sunk fields with blue glass insets. At certain points rectangular surfaces 
of metal are reserved to blend with the enamel as part of the surface decoration. 

It is not difficult to find an artistic milieu into which the object we have just 
been describing fits. Without hesitation one looks to the British Isles, and there 
it is first and foremost the Irish material which comes to mind. A study of this, 
however, reveals that no exactly or even approximately similar object can be ad- 
duced, so that we must go into the question of stylistic parallels. These as it hap- 
pens are so numerous and consistent that there can hardly be any doubt as to the 
placing of our crozier. 

In this connexion two objects of Irish origin preserved in France in the Musée 
des Antiquités Nationales at St. Germain are of particular interest.’ Nothing is 
known, unfortunately, of their provenance, and their original use is also uncertain; 
but these factors are not important for our purposes. Both objects are of bronze 

1 Discussed by Francoise Henry, Ear/y Christian Art (Dublin, 1954), pp. 44 fF., pls. 34-36; and else- 
where. See also A. Mahr, Christian Art in Ancient Ireland, vol. i (Dublin, 1932), pls. 25, 26. 
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and together they form a pair with very much the same decoration. On the one side 
six raised and spirally ornamented bosses dominate the ornament( pl. x111, 2). From 
each of these two snake-like animal bodies (or in some instances one or three), 
furnished with wolf, bird, dragon, or human heads, are thrown off. 

The whirling movement and plastic rendering of the animal bodies impart to 
the whole field of decoration a powerful vitality and excitement. Most of the animal 
bodies are herring-bone patterned and merge into the spiralled bosses in exactly 
the same way that the bird- and wolf-bodies on the crozier-head merge into its 
profile. Furthermore, the dragons bite human heads in their gaping jaws as does 
the crozier-dragon, and there are also points of resemblance in detail (pl. x11, 4, ¢). 
The face-masks in particular on one of the St. Germain pieces correspond almost 
exactly with that on the crozier, and dragon-, wolf-, and bird-heads show the most 
striking similarities.’ If these pieces are not products of the same workshop, as 
one is almost bound to suppose, they must at least be extremely strongly and inti- 
mately connected. This ornamental play with the same components of serpentine 
dragons, humans, wolves, and birds must have roots in a common artistic milieu, 
and there is no doubt that this is to be sought in the Celtic area. These snakes 
thrown off from hair-spring coils are no more than a zoomorphic and plastic version 
of the spiral and triskele-rosettes throwing out trumpet-patterns, which are so 
favourite a theme in Celtic and Anglo-Celtic art, as they may be seen on the re- 
verses of both the St. Germain objects and in many variant forms as early as the 
Book of Durrow. 

In spite of the fact that the plastic elements are not so striking on the crozier— 
largely because of its form—the modelled face-mask and the bird and wolf pro- 
jecting in the round nevertheless entitle us to associate it with the whole group of 
objects exemplifying the same tendencies, amongst which the two St. Germain 
pieces must be accounted the finest. They are all very closely related and one is 
strongly tempted to consider them broadly contemporaneous. 

Notably enough, several of these pieces are to be found in Norway, where they 
are a reflection of the first Viking journeys west over sea. A gilt-bronze rectangular 
mount with serpentine animal figures modelled in relief and springing in whorl- 
formation from raised bosses comes from Romfohjellen in the parish of Sunndal in 
More (pl. x1v, 4).2_ The animal bodies have herring-bone-patterning and, for eyes, 
studs of red glass-paste. The fields between the plastic animals are completely 
covered with a surface-decoration of animal ornament like that on the Tara brooch and 
in the Lindisfarne Gospels, a fact which should give us a lead in the matter of dating. 

From Halsan, Levanger, comes another similar mount, and here too animal 
bodies modelled in relief fly out from raised bosses as if propelled by centrifugal 
force.3 The mount from Meloy, in the Nordland, belongs to the same class, even 
though the theme is somewhat differently executed in this instance.* 


' The eyes of the face-masks in one of the St. fig. 67, 2, 6. Cf. also Mahr, op. cit., pl. 32, r¢and 4. 
Germain objects appear to be shut, whilst on the 3 Viking Antiquities, Part V, p. 69, fig. 76; 
other they are open and active. Mahr, op. cit., pl. 19. 9. 

2 See Viking Antiquities in Great Britain and 4 Viking Antiquities, Part V, p. 75, fig. 86; 
Ireland, Part V (Jan Petersen; Oslo, 1940), p.61, | Mahr, of. cit., pl. 32, 3. 
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. Bronze object of Irish origin: Musée des Antiquités Nationales, St. Germain-en-Laye. 
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Another piece that is obviously closely related is the Tara brooch, in which 
modelled animal heads project from the main outline of the object as in the Ekeré 
crozier.? 

It so happens that this more plastic group (if we may so call it) of Irish art- 
objects is closely linked with a widely spread group of champlevé-enamelled ob- 
jects which, too, found its way to Norway, but which is also common in Ireland.? 
I refer to a great group of objects inlaid with yellow and red champlevé enamel in 
rectilinear patterns. 

Both these elements, rectilinear enamel inlays and plastic treatment of the 
remaining details, are present on the crozier; and this is true also of the small 
‘Buddha-images’ from the famous Oseberg grave (pl. xiv, c).3 The heads of 
these latter are modelled throughout and strongly reminiscent of the face-masks 
on the Ekeré crozier—the strong eyebrows, the bulging eyes, the distinctive 
treatment of the mouth, the jutting chin, etc.* 

The body itself consists chiefly of a square plate divided by an equal-armed cross 
of blue and white millefiori into four enamelled fields. These have rectilinear 
patterns, the colours are yellow and red, and the red enamel borders and frames the 
broader fields of yellow. In other words the scheme is exactly similar to that on 
the crozier, except that the crozier has green enamel, or a lighter shade of yellow 
enamel, in place of the red. As it is now apparent that the enamels on objects of this 
group are as a rule yellow and red, with green more occasionally, we may ask whether 
it is not possible that in our case the pale yellow on the crozier was not originally 
red. It is now extremely disintegrated, and it ought not to be inconceivable that the 
crozier’s long exposure to the soil has eliminated the red colour. An original com- 
bination of red, yellow, and green enamel on the crozier, together with blue and 
white millefiori, would be completely consistent with the typical colour-scheme of 
the group of enamelled bronzes with which we wish in this paper to associate the 
crozier.5 

Another pair of handle-fastenings with face-masks—in this case two—comes 


' Various other instances in which objects, and 
in particular their profiles, are enlivened with 
modelled details of different kinds could of course be 
produced; in most cases these plastic elements are 
animal-heads, but in some cases they are settings 
with inlays and the like. Cf. Mahr, op. cit., pls. 13. 43 
20. 1; 22, I-23 23, 2-3, etc. 

2 This group has been discussed in detail by 
Dr. Francoise Henry in her paper ‘Hanging Bowls’, 
Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ire- 
land, \xvi (1936), 239 ff. 

3 See S. Grieg, Osebergfundet, vol. ii (Oslo, 
1928), pp. 72 ff., figs. 32 and 33. 

* This characteristic modelling of the human 
head also recurs so frequently amongst Irish-found 
works of art that doubts about its origin are hardly 
admissible. Cf. Mahr, op. cit., pl. 28. See also E. 
Ettinger, “The Stone Sculptures on White Island, 
E 


Lower Lough Erne’, Maz, 1953, pl. c. 

5 That the colour of red enamel can sometimes 
be virtually eliminated is illustrated by a bronze 
object in the form of a stag, with champlevé 
enamel, which is preserved in the National Museum 
in Dublin (cf. Henry, ‘Hanging Bowls’, pl. xxxviu, 
3). It belongs to the group of objects that we have 
been discussing, and like the crozier it has convex 
blue insets, blue and white millefiori, and yellow 
enamel in rectilinear cells with borders and sur- 
rounds in red enamel. The red colour is, however, 
in several places extremely weak and almost gone, 
the colour-tone of the enamel tending to a reddish 
yellow or yellow tinge. Professor Sedn P. O Rior- 
ddin of the University of Dublin told me verbally 
that in a number of cases he had formed the opinion 
that red enamel had lost its original colour. 
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from Leland in Vigmostad parish, in the Vest-Agder province of Norway; between 
the face-masks are square plates with red and yellow champlevé enamel in recti- 
linear patterns.! Three similar pieces come from Mycklebostad, in Eid parish in 
Sogn og Fjordane (pl. xtv, @).? In every case the face-masks are strongly reminiscent 
of those on the crozier, and the rectilinear patterns of the enamelling are the same. 
The Mycklebostad mount also has square fields containing blue and white millefiori, 

All these examples are very close to the Ekeré crozier, and one can add to them 
a long list of others, which we do not need to go into here—for example a square 
mount from the Oseberg burial, and several pieces preserved in the National 
Museum in Dublin, which clearly show that we are here dealing with Irish pro- 
ducts.3 

Amongst them we should especially note the Moylough belt-shrine, not only 
because of its rectilinear fields of yellow champlevé enamel but also because of its 
convex glass bosses in cast settings;+ these latter are inlaid with silver wire in 
patterns reminiscent of cloisonné work, and two of them, inlaid in this fashion 
with three silver volutes, exactly match the blue inset of the dragon’s eye on the 
crozier. Both the Tara brooch and the Ardagh chalice have similar convex insets. 
Among such settings under the foot of the chalice are some with three volutes in 

old. 
: We may perhaps mention in this connexion that amongst the finds preserved 
from Ekeré there is another blue glass stud inlaid with silver and enamel in a 
cloisonné pattern (pl. x1v, a). It does not belong to the crozier, but it is virtually 
the exact equivalent of the convex blue settings of the Tara brooch, the Ardagh 
chalice, and the Moylough belt. 

It is hardly necessary for our present purpose to deal more fully with comparative 
and stylistic analysis of the various stylistic elements of the crozier. Since it is 
apparent that it has strong links both with the plastic style and with the enamel 
work employing rectilinear cell-patterns and millefiori, it has fallen into place in a 
numerous group of other art products. This is not the place in which to go into 
the question of where the centre of this artistic milieu lay.s However, every- 
thing seems to point to Ireland, while nothing contradicts such an assumption. Nor 
can we make a deeper analysis of the question of the date of the crozier, so long 
as it is merely one small item in a big group of antiquities whose chronology is 
still far from established. If in spite of that one likes to venture an opinion on its 
probable date of manufacture, it most probably belongs to the eighth century. 
Its connexions with the Tara brooch, the Ardagh chalice, the Lindisfarne Gospels, 


' Grieg, op. cit., fig. 37; Henry, ‘Hanging 
Bowls’, pl. xxxvi, 6. 

2 Grieg, op. cit., fig. 39; Henry, ‘Hanging 
Bowls’, pl. xxxvill, 2. 

3 Cf. Grieg and Henry in the two works just 
cited. See also H. O’Neil Hencken, ‘Ballinderry 
Crannog’, Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
1935-7, pp. 204 ff., where pieces of this kind are 
discussed. 

* See Francoise Henry, Early Christian Irish 


4rt, pls. 30-31. Cf. also M. Duignan, “The Moy- 
lough (Co. Sligo) and other Irish Belt-Reliquaries’, 
Fournal of the Galway Architectural and Historical 
Society, xxiv. 83 ff. 

5 G. Swarzenski has recently reviewed in masterly 
fashion the different points of view on this problem. 
See G. Swarzenski, ‘An Early Anglo-Irish Portable 
Shrine’, Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Oct. 1954, pp. 50 ff. 
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material from graves of the early Viking period in Norway, etc., provide relatively 
good fixed points to support this date. 

The Ekeré crozier can thus be said to be much more securely fixed in the eighth- 
century Celtic milieu than any other crozier yet known. It differs both in size and 


form from all the other croziers, amongst which the fragment found at Stavanger in 
Norway has hitherto been considered the oldest. 


Hi 


A NOTE ON THE RHEIMS RESURRECTION ‘RELIQUARY’ 
By Dr. Joan Evans, Director 


Tue ‘reliquary’ of the Resurrection which Henri II of France gave to the cathedral 
of Rheims on his coronation in 1547 still survives. It was long considered to have 
been made for that occasion,! but recently M. Pierre Verlet has recognized both it 
and the ‘Nef de Sainte Ursule’, given to the cathedral by the same donor, as being 
works of earlier date furbished up for the occasion. The whole of the Resurrection 
‘reliquary’, indeed, is late medieval except for the initials and crescent devices 
which Henri II caused to be added to it. 

The ‘reliquary’-—which should, I think, be more correctly described as a mon- 
strance—is of silver gilt, partly enamelled. It stands on a hexagonal base of 
copper, likewise gilt, that rests upon the backs of four couchant lions. The flat 
edge of the base is set with semi-precious cabochon jewels in raised chatons; they 
are held in rims of silver gilt, with beaded edges and four claws to hold the stone. 
From the base rises a crenellated wall with six turrets, on each of which stands a 
high-winged angel with a scroll (pls. xv and xv1). 

Above this comes the actual ‘reliquary’ with five figures on a much larger scale 
than the angels. It consists of a tomb-chest formed of four sheets of sardonyx, 
held in place by four silver-gilt panels, each enshrining an angel? holding one of 
the instruments of the Passion, under an elaborately cusped and pinnacled niche. 
Christ is represented rising from this tomb; one hand is raised in blessing, the other 
is clenched to grasp the long-shafted cross and vexillum, now wanting. He is 
represented with one leg over the tomb: an attitude commonly employed in 
representations of the scene in, for example, English monumental brasses of the 
fifteenth century. He wears a loincloth and an imperial mantle, enamelled red; 
the discarded shroud rests upon the tomb (pl. xv, a). 

The sepulchre stands on a grassy mound, enamelled green. An armed soldier 
sleeps at full length in front, his long spear in his hand; three others rest un- 
comfortably at back and sides, grasping shorter weapons. 

I venture to express the view that this precious object was intended for a parti- 
cular purpose: the E/evatio from the Easter Sepulchre. In the Depositio of Good 
Friday the burial of Christ was symbolized by placing a Cross, or Host, or both, 
in a representation of the Sepulchre.3 On the Continent this sepulchre was some- 
times an altar, sometimes a chest, and sometimes a small but elaborate edifice of 
wood; in England such a wooden edifice was often used, but the rite was also per- 
formed in many churches at a permanent altar-like sepulchre of stone.* In the 
Elevatio of Easter morning the buried symbol was raised from its resting-place in 


' See Tarbé, Trésor des églises de Reims, 1842; 2 One is now missing. 
Cerf, Trésor de la Cathédrale de Reims, 1867; 3 See Karl Young, The Drama of the Medieval 
Darcel in Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1881, xxiii, Church, Oxford, 1933, 2 vols. 
p- 108; Molinier and Marcou, Exposition rétro- * Over a hundred survive. See Alfred Heales, 
spective de l'art frangais, 1900, p. 78. It was ‘Easter Sepulchres: their Object, Nature and 
exhibited at the Royal Academy at the Exhibition History’, in Arch. xlii, 1869, p. 263. 
of French Art, 1932, no. 568 M. 
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token of resurrection, and, at the end of Matins, just before the Te Deum, a drama 
of the Visitatio Sepulcri by the Holy Maries was enacted. 

The Rites of Durham' describe a form of the Depositio and Elevatio which called 
for more splendid symbols. ‘After the Passion was sung two of the elder monkes 
did take a goodly large crucifix all of gold . . . lying upon a ueluett cushon.’ They 
held it up and the monks came barefoot one by one and kissed it. ‘The service 
beinge ended the two monkes did carry it to the sepulcre with great reuerence, 
which sepulchre was sett up in the morninge on the north side of the quire nigh to 
the high altar . . . and there did lay it in the said sepulchre with great deuotion with 
another picture of our sauiour Christ, in whose breast they did enclose with great 
reuerence the most holy and blessed sacrament of the altar sencinge it and prayinge 
unto it uppon their knees a great space.’ On Easter Day, between three and four 
in the morning, two of the oldest monks came to this sepulchre, censed it, and took 
out the image of Christ that held the Host behind a crystal in the breast, and 
carried it in procession to the High Altar where it remained until Ascension Day. 

‘Picture’ at this date covered any representation, not necessarily a painted one; 
and indeed the text specifies that the ‘picture’ was ‘a marvelous beautiful Image of 
our Saviour representing our Saviour with a crosse in his hand’. Sepulchre mon- 
strances in precious metals were in use in England even in the fourteenth century. 
Humphrey de Bohun, who died in 1322, left? to the Austin Friars of London ‘une 
sepultre ove tabernacles et finols et ove pierres pur mettre einz le corps nostre 
seignur’. 

Cardinal Beaufort, who died in 1447, left3 to Wells Cathedral ‘unam imaginem 
argenteam deauratam, resurrectionis Dominicae, stantem super viridem terragium 
amilisatum, habentem birillum in pectore, pro corpore Dominico imponendo’, 
weighing 95 ounces troy. The 1536 inventory of Lincoln Cathedral* includes ‘an 
image of our Saviour, silver and gilt, standing upon six lions, void in the brest, for 
the sacrament for Easter day, having a beral before and a diadem behind, with 
a cross in hand, weighing 37 ounces’. The inventory of the jewels of Henry VIII 
made in the twelfth year of his reign5 records: ‘Item a monstraunce of the Resur- 
rection of our Lorde wanting a bite oon his diadem & iiij pynnes of siluer under 
the base waiyng cxj oz.’ 

These records® would seem to indicate the probability that the Rheims group 
was made to serve in the ceremony of the E/evatio. The rather summary modelling 
of the body of Christ may well have once been hidden by a crystal or beryl capsule 
made to contain the Host. The English records do not seem to find parallels on 
the Continent,7 and at first it seemed probable that the reliquary was made in 


' Ed. Canon Fowler in Surtees Society, cvii, © At St. Peter Mancroft (Norfolk and Norwich 
Durham (Surtees Society), London and Edinburgh, Arch. Soc. Trams. xiv, 165) there was a silver-gilt 


1903, p. II. image of Christ ‘with his wounds bleeding’, with a 
2 J. Nichols, 4 Collection of all the Wills ...of pyx in the breast, wearing a diadem and holding 

the Kings and Queens of England, 1780, p. 47. a cross, that may well have been of the same kind. 
3 Dugdale, Momasticon, ii, p. 280, n. 1. 7 I have looked through the available printed 
* Ibid. vi, p. 1279; cited Heales, p. 263. royal inventories without result, but they are far 


5 Reports and Papers of Archaeological Societies, from comprehensive. 
xvii, Lincoln and York, 1883, p. 1. 
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England; I am still not convinced that this was not the case. M. Pierre Verlet 
kindly informs me that he has failed to find any hall-mark upon it, so that there is 
no certain evidence of its place of manufacture. The architectural niches over the 
little angels on the sides of the chest find a close aS in the upper work of 
Henry V’s Chantry at Westminster. The figure of Christ is more English than 
French in style and modelling. It is not difficult to imagine circumstances in which 
an object from an English srésor might have passed to France by 1547. 

The difficulty of such an attribution lies in the figures of the four Roman soldiers, 
for Sir James Mann kindly informs me that their armour is not at all English in 
style. He considers that it is more characteristic of Flanders or north-east France 
at the end of the fifteenth century. So much foreign armour, however, was in use 
in England that it is not impossible, in my view, that an English artist should have 
used it as his model, particularly when representing Roman soldiers. Figures of 
soldiers are not recorded on the reliquaries in the English documents; conceivably, 
but not probably, they may have been added after the reliquary or monstrance was 
made. In any case I venture to draw attention to the Rheims ‘reliquary’ as afford- 
ing the closest parallel now surviving with the sepulchre monstrances of the English 
inventories. 
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SOME EVIDENCE FOR A DARK AGE TRADING SITE 
AT BANTHAM, NEAR THURLESTONE, SOUTH DEVON 


By Ateen Fox, F.S.A. 


BANTHAM is a small hamlet in the parish of Thurlestone, South Devon, five miles 
west of the market town of Kingsbridge. During the summer of 1953, to celebrate 
the Coronation, the people of Bantham arranged an exhibition of material illustrating 
their village history. The organizer, Mrs. Clare Fox, asked me to help in identifying 
some ‘Roman’ pottery and other objects that had been collected et the sand- 
dunes at the mouth of the river Avon near by, by Mr. H. L. Jenkins of Clanacombe 
in the late nineteenth century. The finds had been presented subsequently to the 
Torquay Natural History Society’s Museum by Mrs. M. Radcliffe, his daughter- 
in-law, and were lent by the museum for the Bantham exhibition. The finds were 
found to include fragments of imported amphorae of Dark Age date, similar to those 
found at Garranes! and Tintagel,? and therefore to merit wider recognition. I am 
much indebted to Mrs. Fox for guidance to the site and for the history of the 
discoveries; to the Council and Curator (Mr. A. G. Madden) of the Torquay 
Museum for the loan of the objects; to Miss Theo Brown for their illustration; to 
my husband Cyril Fox for help with the map (fig. 5); and to Mr. G. C. Dunning 
for his description and drawing of the medieval finds. 


Tue SITE 


The objects were found on Bantham Ham, a low promontory at the mouth of 
the river Avon where it enters the sea at Bigbury Bay. On the west the headland 
slopes gently to a sandy beach and on the south to the small marshy valley of the 
Buckland brook; in contrast, to the north it falls as a rocky scarp to the narrow deep- 
water channel of the Avon. On the exposed seaward side, sand has been driven 
inland and piled up as dunes which cover the greater part of the promontory. At 
the tip, the dunes have consolidated to a fine rabbit-bitten turf, but elsewhere they 
are shifting and from time to time lines of shells and dark soil are exposed. 

Mr. Jenkins did not record the exact site of his finds, made mostly between 1890 
and 1898;3 but Mrs. Fox has found pottery and other remains at the south end of 
the sandhills, nearing the brook (x on fig. 1), where there is a gully through the 
dunes. Here a dark occupation layer, 2-4 in. thick, can be seen to rest on an old 
land surface of firm sand; it has produced many whelk, cockle, and mussel shells, 
some domestic-animal bones, and a piece of red-deer antler, as well as amphorae 
sherds and other pottery in recent years. It is alleged that fifty years ago ‘cartloads 
of bones’ were taken away by the farmers for manure and Mr. Jenkins refers to 


' §. P. O Riorddin, Proc. R. I. Acad. xvii, C2, 3 Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries, ii 
Pp. 77: quoted as Garranes. (1902), 21; Trans. Dev. Assoc. xxxiii (1901), 475. 
* C.A.R. Radford, Antig. Fourn. 1935, p. 401. 
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‘the great extent and depth of the deposits’, so originally there may have been a 
considerable midden at this spot. According to tradition, the first time that relics 
were noticed in the dunes was after the great November gale of 1703, in which the 
first Eddystone lighthouse was carried away. There are no signs of ancient 
structures on the Ham; the fortifications identified by Mr. Jenkins as a rectangular 
Roman camp, and by others! as ramparts of an Iron Age promontory fort, do not 
now exist and are likely to have been no more than shifting lines of dunes. In an 

case the alleged site has no defensive value, since it does not utilize the neck of the 


BANTHAM HAM AND | 
Furlong ree AVON MOUTH, S. DEVON 


Reproduced by permission from O.S. 6” map. Devon cxxxv. NE 
Fic. 1 


promontory: beyond the area of the dunes there is no trace of an earthwork extend- 
ing to the river scarp, an obvious terminal for defences. The archaeological 
evidence indicates open settlement of several periods on the sandhills: in addition 
tothe Dark Age material here described, there are two pieces of Iron Age B (Glaston- 
bury) pottery, and medieval fragments and other relics noted in an appendix on 
. 64-67. 
Per a possible trading-station, which is what the imported wares imply, the Ham 
is well chosen: the mouth of the Avon offers excellent shelter from the south-west 
winds and there are two sandy coves on the east side where boats could be beached 
in safety. Fresh water is obtainable from the Buckland brook. Approached from 
the sea, the entry to the river offers no real difficulty in fair weather provided the 
passage over the ‘bar’ inshore of Borough Island is negotiated on an incoming tide.” 
On the landward side Bantham has good natural lines of communication, the 


1 V.C.H. Devon, p. 580; H. Allcroft, Earthworks 2 Information from Mrs. C. Fox. 
of England, p. 186. 
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second essential for a trading-station. The promontory lies at the end of a ridgeway, 
now a metalled road, which leads north-east through Churchstow to Stanborough, 
where it joins others from the Kingsbridge and Dart estuaries and the intervening 
coast; thence a route continues north-west along the Avon—Harbourne watershed 
inland to the foot of Dartmoor. On the opposite side of the river there is a similar 
network of ridgeways, accessible from the head of the estuary at Aveton-Gifford. 
The distribution of Iron Age hill-forts in this region is closely related to these 
ridgeways and indicates their use from early times. Thus goods landed at the 
Avon mouth could have been traded over a wide hinterland. 


Tue Ampuorag (pls. xvii—xviit, and fig. 2) 
Three varieties of fabric can be recognized: 


Class I. Fine pinkish-buff ware, with a marked sandy texture and a smoothed outer surface: 
there are pronounced internal wheel-marks: typical examples fig. 2, 1-3. This ware is identical 
with samples kindly sent by Professor M. J. O’Kelly from the Garranes collection in the Cork 
Museum. Some sherds in this fabric have been coated externally with a thin white or cream slip: 
in some cases, as the large handle, pl. xvim, a and fig. 2, 8, the coating is unmistakable, but in 
other cases, as fig. 2, 5—7, it is difficult to detect, presumably having been worn off by the abrasive 
action of the sand. There are also minor variations in colour and texture in the twenty-two sherds 
in this ware. 

Class II. Fine drab clay, white or cream surface, harder than Class I and with a smoother 
finish: example fig. 2, 9. There are nine sherds in this ware, which also occurs in the Tintagel 
collection now at Truro Museum. 

Class III. Buff clay, coarser than Classes I-II, burnt to orange or red on the surface; this is 
represented in the collection only by two handles, fig. 2, 10-11, the surfaces of which have been 
only slightly smoothed. A rim sherd (F. 12) from ‘Tintagel is in similar ware. 


At least two types of vessel are indicated: 


(A) Thin-walled ribbed amphorae, thirteen sherds, mostly in Class I ware (fig. 2, 1-8). The 
ribs have been produced by the potter pressing a flat-ended bone or stick against the vessel whilst 
on the wheel, causing the clay to rise up in corrugations, which were then rounded (fig. 2, 1, 4) 
or flattened off (fig. 2, 5, 8). The sherds have often broken along the line of corrugation, giving 
a false impression of the out-turn for a rim, as fig. 2, 1. The corrugations are irregularly spaced 
and it is difficult to be sure which way up a sherd was placed in the vessel. 

One handle in Class III ware (fig. 2, 10 and pl. xviu, 4) probably belongs to an amphora of 
this type: it has two irregular shallow grooves scooped out to one side of it, producing a curious 
asymmetric effect, and ending where the handle was worked on to the pot. The technique is very 
similar to that of no. 12 described below. Similar fluted handles occur at Garranes (Garranes, 
fig. 22, nos. 285, 355) and at Tintagel, where they butt on to the vessel about an inch below the 
rim (Truro Museum, A. 44, Z. 33, Z. 38). Plain round-sectioned handles with triangular 
flattening at the lower end, as fig. 2, 11, which is also in Class III fabric, were found also at 
Garranes (Garranes, fig. 22, no. 390). 

The only rim from Bantham (fig. 2, 7) is a simple out-bent form, slightly thickened and 
bevelled externally: it belongs to a vessel 4} in. diam. at the mouth in hard Class I ware. Other 
rim forms including a more upright variety have been found at Garranes and Tintagel. An 
approximate diameter for the body of a vessel given by three sherds, as shown on fig. 2, 1, is 
8~g in.: the curves of some other sherds are also shown on fig. 2. At Tintagel there are small 
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solid stump feet, about 2 in. in diameter tapering to 1 in. at tip, in which the corrugations con- 
tinue to the tail and spiral down it (Truro Museum, Z. 5, Z. 38, and B. 24). The bulk of the 
sherds from Garranes belong to amphorae of this corrugated type (Garranes, figs. 21-22). 

(B) Thick-walled amphorae (seven sherds) mostly in Class II ware; three sherds have wide- 
spaced grooves as fig. 2, 9, producing a ribbed effect, the remainder are plain. One curved handle, 
in hard Class I fabric and coated with white slip (fig. 2, 12 and pl. xvii a), is preserved: it has 
expanded ends applied toand worked into the body of the pot and is decorated by a broad depression, 


Fic. 3. Bone combs from Bantham, S. Devon. (}) 


ribbed in the centre as shown in section, and tapering to a narrow groove which extends to the 
base of the handle. The pattern was probably formed when the handle was lying flat on the potter’s 
bench by scooping out the clay on either side of the rib with a bone tool, and then shaped by 
pressing the raised edges of the clay inwards, folding them over to form the groove, which in one 
place masks the rib. When the handle was applied to the pot, the top of the pattern was enlarged 
by finger pressure and the bottom of the groove filled up. This potting technique is unusual and 
should prove characteristic of a workshop. Two similar decorated handles, also in white coated 
ware but smaller, occurred at Tintagel (Truro Museum, Z. 33, F. 12). No rims or feet are pre- 
served: at Tintagel there was a sclid square-ended stump foot, 4-2 in. long and 1-8 in. diameter 
at the tip (Truro Museum, Z. 7). 
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Cooking-pots (not illustrated) 

One scrap of base in a gritty grey ware, and three small pieces, all from different vessels, of a 
finer sandy dark-grey ware. One piece has pronounced wheel-marks. Fragments of grey wheel- 
turned cooking-pots were found at Garranes (Garranes, fig. 18, p. 126) and at Ballycatteen, 
another small hill-fort in Co. Cork, dating from the seventh and eighth centuries (O Riordain 
and Hartnett, P.R.I.4., xlix, C, p. 35 and fig. 12). 


Fic. 4. Small objects from Bantham, S. Devon. (4) 


SMALL Opsyjects (figs. 3-4). 

Fig. 3, nos. 1-2. Bone combs, double-sided and fastened by iron rivets. One is decorated with 
an irregular ring-and-dot pattern incised with a compass point. Both are incomplete. 
These double-sided combs are of Dark Agetype. Examples occur occasionally at late Roman 
sites such as Richborough (Rich. iv, pl. t1v, no. 216, from a pit dated circa a.D. 400), but 
they are common in the pagan Saxon period, as for example in the cemetery at Abingdon, 
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Berks. (Leeds and Harden, pls. vir and xv). In Eire short double-sided combs have been 
found on occupation sites dating from the Early Christian period (Hencken, ‘Lagore 
Crannog’, P.R.I.A. liii, C, p. 184, where references are given). 

Fig. 4, nos. 3 and 4. Iron javelins or small spear-heads with angular blades and split sockets. 
Both are heavily corroded: the blade of no. 3 is in fragments. These are examples of a 
weapon common in the early part of the Dark Ages usually in a Saxon context; compare 
London Mus. Cat., London and the Saxons, pl. 1x and p. 163, fifth to seventh centuries, from 
pagan Saxon graves. 

Fig. 4, 5. Whetstone, a fine grained sandstone, heavily worn down by use on both faces and 
sides as indicated by arrows on fig. 4. (This was previously described as an axehead.) Such 
an implement cannot be closely dated and may belong to the medieval occupation. 

Fig. 4, 6. Spindle-whorl, fine smooth red pottery, cylindrical perforation, and ornamented 
on one side with an irregular circle of incised dots. Portions of two others, 1-3 and 1-1 in. 
in diameter, were also found in ware similar to the Class I amphorae sherds, from which 
these whorls must have been cut and rubbed down. 

Fig. 4, 7. Clay disc, coarse brownish-red clay, with large grits, smoke-stained on surface; the 
cylindrical perforation is worn at the edges. This is probably a loomweight as it is too heavy 
for a whorl: compare the stone loomweights from Garranes (P.R.J.4. xlvii, C 2, p. 111 
and fig. 13). 


ConcLusIon 


It now remains to discuss the date of the probable trading site at Bantham and 
its relationship to contemporary settlement in south Devon (fig. 5). 

Parallels for the pottery have been cited from Garranes, a native hill-fort in Co. 
Cork, and from Tintagel, a Celtic monastery on the north Cornish coast, and whilst 
this paper was being written, similar sherds have come to light in an open settle- 
ment at Godrevy, Gwithian, in west Cornwall. At these sites the Bantham types 
of amphorae are associated with soft-paste vessels with a combed surface,! with 
bowls and dishes in a fine red ware,? and at Tintagel with sherds stamped with a 
cross-impression.3 

Of these sites, Garranes is the best dated: Professor O Riorddin assigns the 
occupation to the late fifth and sixth centuries on archaeological and historical 
grounds. The fort can be identified with the Rath Raithleainn, the chief settlement 
of the dynastic Sept of the Ui Eachach, which, as the Rev. Dr. D. J. Ryan affirms,* 
flourished from circa a.D. 450-75 to 560. The finds from the excavation were 
consistent with late fifth- and sixth-century dates, though the possibility of the 
occupation lasting on into the first half of the seventh century cannot now be 
altogether excluded. The inhabitants were primarily craftsmen in metal-work and 
enamelling, including millefiori, and were thus well equipped for the trading that 
the imported wine-jars imply. It should be noted that the bulk of the pottery came 
from the black layer on site D which produced the crucibles and workshop debris.5 
When first found the novel character of the wares was not fully appreciated and 


' Garranes, fig. 19 and p. 127. Radford is due to appear in the volume of studies 
2 Ibid., fig. 23, p. 132. presented to E. T. Leeds, to be published by 
3 A monograph on the fine red and the cross- Methuen in 1955. 


impressed wares from Tintagel by Mr. C. A. R. + Garranes, p. 145. 5 Ibid., p. 86. 
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they were described as of Roman or sub-Roman type, but Professor O Riordain 
revised his opinion in the light of Mr. Radford’s discoveries at Tintagel.! 

The Garranes amphorae sherds, some of which resemble the Bantham pieces 
so closely as to imply a common source, can therefore be accepted without reserve 
as Dark Age products, exported to south Eire in all probability before a.p. 600, 

The material from Tintagel has not yet been published in detail. The monastery, 
which can be associated with a founder, St. Juliot, a Welsh saint who flourished 
circa A.D. 500, grew in the primitive fashion characteristic of early Celtic sites: 
three structural periods could be recognized in the rectangular buildings before 
the site was abandoned, probably in the eighth or ninth century. The pottery was 
found mostly outside the buildings and was not stratified. It would appear that 
the wine-jars could have reached the Celtic monks on the windswept islet at the 
same time or a little after the Ui Eachach in their triple-ramparted citadel. At 
Godrevy Mr. Charles Thomas is now uncovering a settlement in rectangular 
dwellings on the dunes which flank the east side of the Hayle estuary. The latest 
pottery from this prolific site is the hand-made bar-lug ware, now familiar from 
Mr. Bruce-Mitford’s excavations at Mawgan Porth, Newquay, where it is dated 
to the tenth century: the amphorae sherds at Godrevy, with which fine red wares 
were associated, came mainly from the earlier occupation levels, tentatively dated 
by the excavator to the seventh to eighth centuries.3 

It is not within my power to trace these imports to their source: the British 
distribution shows clearly that the trade was sea-borne by the Atlantic route, and 
an origin on the west seaboard of France, Spain, or Portugal is therefore indicated. 
The wine-producing Bordeaux region, closely linked with England in medieval 
times in this way, comes readily to mind; the district was under Visigothic domination 
from A.D. 412 to 507 and thereafter incorporated by Clovis in the Merovingian 
kingdom. It is hoped that this note will attract the attention of colleagues on the 
Continent to this early phase of the wine trade, and that our amphorae will be 
recognized as native products on some part of the extensive western coastline. 

It seems practically certain that this sea-borne trade preceded the Saxon con- 
quest of Devon which, as Dr. W. G. Hoskins’s recent work‘ has shown, was initiated 
in the late seventh century, probably between a.p. 658 and 682. 

From the fifth to the seventh century Devon with Cornwall formed the in- 
dependent Celtic kingdom of Dumnonia, the successor to the Roman canton 
administered from Exeter, /sca Dumnoniorum, in east Devon. During the sixth 
century it came under the rule of the overlord or tyrant Constantine, mentioned by 
Gildas in De Excidio.5 There is evidence in the form of inscribed memorial stones, 
similar to those in Cornwall and in Wales, that several petty kingdoms were 
established under local Celtic dynasties in south Devon in the area between the 
Teign and Tamar rivers. 


' Garranes, footnote, p. 134. Cornwall F.C.(1954), 59; Classes B. II-IV (p. 68) 
2 Antig. Fourn. 1935, p- 415. are represented at Bantham. 
3 I am much indebted to Mr. Charles Thomas 4 W. G. Hoskins, Devon, p. 39. 
for information and for an opportunity to compare 5 De Excidio, iii, 27, ‘tyrannical whelp of the 
the sherds. See also Interim Report, in Proc. W. unclean lioness of Dumnonia’. 
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InscriBED stones. River Thrushel: Stowford, churchyard, Arch. Camb. 1918, p. 195; Sourton Down, 
on roadside, Macalister, Corpus Inscriptionum Insularum Celticarum, no. 491. River Tavy: Tavistock, 
West Street, Macalister, no. 493; Buckland Monachorum, blacksmith’s shop, Macalister, no. 492; 
Buckland Monachorum, Roborough Down, Macalister, no. 488. (These three are now in Tavistock 
Vicarage garden.) River Yeal/m: Yealmpton, churchyard, Macalister, no. 494; Ivybridge, Fardel 
(now in Brit. Mus.), Macalister, no. 489. River Dart: Bowden House, near Totnes (now lost), 


Hibner, Jascriptiones Britanniae Christianae, p. 11, no. 30. River Bovey: Lustleigh, church porch, 
Macalister, no. 490. 


Corn. Princetown, Trans. Devon. Assoc. xvii, 69. 
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Nine of these memorial stones! are plotted and listed on fig. §: six of the inscrip- 
tions are in mixed debased Roman capitals and uncial derivatives, two have Ogham 
in addition; this group can be assigned to the late fifth and sixth centuries.? The 
remainder include minuscules and are probably of the seventh century or a little 
later.3 None of these stones can be proved to be on their original site, though it is 
unlikely that they have been moved any great distance. The stones from Sourton 
Down near the source of the river Lew, and from Roborough Down, near Ply- 
mouth, are likely to have been set up beside ancient ridgeways which pass near by, 
on analogy with South Wales examples.* The distribution pattern shows clear| 
that in the post-Roman period British power and wealth in Devon had shifted to the 
south-west, and it explains in some degree the choice of a southern estuary, such 
as the Avon, by overseas traders. 

The finds from Bantham provide no real indication of what goods may have gone 
out in exchange for wine: agricultural products are the most likely surplus from the 
south Devon coastal region, but it must be remembered that the metal-bearing 
districts on the southern fringes of DartmoorS are less than twenty miles away. 
The discovery of a Byzantine coin of Tiberius Constantinus and Justin II 
(A.D. 574-82), dug up near Princetown in 1884,° is some evidence for indirect 
contact between the upland and the Mediterranean in the post-Roman era. 
Other Byzantine coins, of the sixth and seventh centuries,” have been found in 
Exeter in the nineteenth century, showing that the Dartmoor coin cannot be dis- 
missed as a ‘stray’. There is also the story, often quoted, in the seventh-century 
life8 of St. John the Almsgiver, Patriarch of Alexandria (a.p. 611-19), of the 
merchant ship from Egypt coming to Britain laden with corn, relieving a famine 
and returning with a cargo of tin (silver?) in exchange, which is suggestive of trade 
with native metal-workers in the south-west at this time. 


APPENDIX 


Medieval Pottery and other Objects from Bantham 
By G. C. Duwnnine, F.S.A. 


Fic. 6,1. Part of side and base of a large vessel of thick gritty grey ware with buff surface. 
It has a sagging base, and along the margin of the base, on the under side of the basal angle, is a 
raised strip marked radially by closely set tool-cuts. About 2} in. above the base is a small bung- 
hole with a collar projecting from the side of the pot.9 

The fragment belongs to a type of large jug-shaped pot with one or two handles, and provided 
with a bung-hole above the base, to which the name of cistern has been given. Evidently these 


' Apart from one example from Parracombe near 5 Antig. Fourn. 1950, p. 152. 

Lynton (Trans. Dev. Assoc. xlv (1913), 270), these © Trans. Dev. Assoc. xvii, p. 69. 

are all that are known in the county. 7 W.T.P. Shortt, Sy/va Antiqua Iscana, pp. 101, 
2 V. E. Nash-Williams, Ear/y Christian Monu- 103, 108. 

ments of Wales, figs. 255-7, p. 223. 8 Conveniently accessible in E. Dawes and N. H. 
3 [bid., figs. 258-9, p. 228. Baynes, Three Byzantine Saints, p. 216, ch. 10. 


4 Arch. Camb. 1939, p. 30- ° Asherd from another pot hasa similar bunghole. 
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Fic. 6. Medieval pottery from Bantham, S. Devon. (}) 
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vessels were to contain liquid with a sediment, which collected inside the base, while the fluid 
was drawn off through the bung-hole. Cisterns have been found at several medieval sites; 
examples are recorded from London,! from the pottery kiln at Cheam,? at Bodiam Castle,3 and 
at Chester.t The dating is consistently late medieval; late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries at 
three of the four sites mentioned. Usually the cisterns have the basal angle marked by emphatic 
thumb-impressions to steady the vessel on its sagging base, and the fluted strip on the underside 
of the base of the Bantham cistern is evidently a local adaptation for the same purpose. A recon- 
struction of the Bantham cistern is given in fig. 6 based on the vessels from London and Chester; 
its height is estimated to be about 16 in. and diameter about 14 in. The handle would be strap- 
shaped like the one from Bantham (fig. 6, 3), though this is from another pot and earlier in date 
than the cistern. 

Fic. 6,2. Sherd of thin gritty buff ware with smooth surface outside, harsh to the touch inside. 
At first sight the fragment appears to be part of the side and sagging base of an open dish, but this 
is not so, because the angle between the two surfaces does not form part of a circle but one end of 
an oval. The only type of vessel to which it can be fitted satisfactorily is the costrel;5 usually these 
are round in shape, but sometimes the flattened back is made oval while the front is domed. The 
sherd is therefore identified as part of the back side of a costrel. The size of the vessel cannot be 
worked out with any accuracy, though it was certainly larger than the usual diameter of about 
5 to 8 in. An exceptionally large costrel, 84 in. diameter, in the Leicester City Museum, was 
found on Bosworth Field, and is probably a relic of the battle fought there in 1485. 

The ware of the Bantham fragment is similar to that of the cistern described above, but less 
gritty and the surface is smoother, and the two vessels are doubtless of about the same date. It 
may be suggested as appropriate to Devon that the cistern was for holding cider and the costrel 
for carrying it on the person. 

Fic. 6, 3. Upper end of strap-handle of hard grey ware with fine grit. The surface is light 
brown with a ‘pin-hole’ texture where the grit has weathered out. The handle is partially covered 
with thin green glaze on the broad groove down the middle. The decoration consists of large 
deep stab-marks in a row across the top, at the junction of the handle with the neck of the pot, 
and in pairs down the back. 

The handle belonged to a jug or pitcher of large size, and the slope of the fragment suggests 
that the pot was broad and globular in shape. The fabric, glaze, and decoration of this handle 
are closely matched among jugs and tripod pitchers forming a West Country group in the region 
between Oxford and Bristol in the thirteenth century.6 Indeed the Bantham handle would pass 
without comment had it been found in Gloucestershire. This comparison suggests that long- 
distance trade by land played a part in the supply of pottery to south-west Devon in medieval 
times. 

Fic. 7. Fragment of bell-mouthed rim of a bronze cauldron or cooking-vessel. ‘The type 
has three legs and two angular handles on opposite sides of the neck,? and it was current in the 
medieval period from the thirteenth century onwards. Examples are known throughout the 
British Isles, though they have seldom been found in archaeological contexts. Recently Mr. K. 
Marshall has studied the bronze cauldrons of medieval type in the Belfast City Museum and 
described the method of casting them in sand moulds.8 


? London Museum, Medieval Catalogue (1940), Catalogue (1908), pl. txvimt, 2, 13, and Cheam, 


p- 226, pl. Lxiv, 3. Surrey Arch. Coll. xxxv, 86, fig. 8. 
2 Surrey Arch. Coll. xxxv, 90, fig. 15. © Anti. Fourn. xx, 103-12; Trans. Bristol and 
3 Sussex Arch. Coll., \xxvi, 226, fig. 1, Pr. Glos. Arch. Soc. \xviii, 30-44; lxxi, 68. 
4 Fourn. Chester Arch. Soc., N.S. XXXili, 109, 7 London Museum, Medieval Catalogue, p. 205, 
fig. 19 pl. v1 and fig. 68. 


5 Cf. examples from London, Guildhall Museum 8 Ulster Fourn.of Archaeology, xiii (1950),66-75. 
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Fic. 7. Rim of bronze cauldron from Bantham, S. Devon. (4) 


The following objects, which are not illustrated, probably belong also to the medieval 


settlement: 


Iron ring or collar, thinly coated with bronze, 1 in. diam., 0-6 in. high, with a raised central 
moulding decorated with shallow indentations: probably an ornament for a wooden staff. 

Rectangular granite slab, 8 in. by 54 in., 2 in. thick, probably part of a broken stone mould. 
It has three deeply incised concentric semicircles and a cross-hatched strip 0-4 in. wide and 
4°4 in. long carefully cut in it. There is also an irregular channel or vent. The technique 
may be compared with that on moulds for small pendants, which use compass-drawn circles 
and cross-hatching, found at an early medieval settlement on Gelligaer Common, Glam. 
(Arch. Camb. 1939, p. 189, pl. vit, 5). 
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PAINTED HERALDIC PANELS 
By Tue Rev. T. D. S. Baytey, M.A., F.S.A., and Francis W. Sresr, F.S.A. 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue object of this paper is to invite opinions on the purpose of a certain type of 
heraldic panel which is akin to the hatchment but is, in fact, quite distinct from it. 
The writers also wish to enlist help in recording further examples, whether lost or 
surviving, and to urge the preservation of the latter. They also desire to establish 
the number of cases where a monument of a permanent nature to the same person 
as is commemorated by a panel can be found in the same church or churchyard; 
the only instance of a panel and corresponding memorial, other than the nineteenth- 
century examples at Lindfield, traced by the writers so far is in Salisbury Cathedral 
(see p. 83). 

That no one appears to have written an exhaustive work on the history and 
development of hatchments is hardly a matter for surprise; the subject cannot be 
more tantalizing than the study of the panels described below, but a survey of 
hatchments offers innumerable problems. Tinctures have been greatly affected 
by atmospheric conditions during the passage of time, there are numerous instances 
of arms assumed by persons not entitled to bear them, and there must be many 
cases where suppliers of hatchments, painting them at short notice, have been 
guilty of infringing the laws of heraldry. While the hatchment is not the subject 
of this paper, it may nevertheless serve to introduce those panels in which our 
interest has been aroused. 


HatTcHMENTS 


A hatchment is normally a piece of canvas measuring anything up to § ft. square 
and enclosed in a black wooden frame. On a background varied by long-established 
practice according to the sex and condition of the deceased person, arms were 
painted in a bold fashion so as to be clearly visible when the hatchment was dis- 
played, lozenge-wise, first over the main door or principal window of the deceased’s 
residence, and later in the parish church. Beneath the arms (in the case of a man, 
the full achievement") was ’ steed a ribbon bearing a sentiment such as Resurgam 
or Jn Calo Quies, but very occasionally the family motto. 

Hatchments came into fashion in England? in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, continued well into the nineteenth century, and then fell out of favour. 
They have, however, been revived in a few cases in recent years as, for example, 
on the death of the Rector of Exeter College, Oxford, in 1944, of Mr. B. H. 
Sumner, Warden of All Souls, in 1951, and of Lady Catherine Ashburnham (the 


1 This heraldic term has been corrupted to give Haarlem, by Gerrit Berck-Heyde, 1638-98, in 
us the word ‘hatchment’. the National Gallery, London. See below for 

2 The form as we know it is, however, clearly further observations on continental heraldic panels 
shown in the painting of the church of St. Bavo, and hatchments. 
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last of her line) at Ashburnham Place, Sussex, in 1953. Many hatchments, some 
of outstanding merit as examples of heraldic art, have been allowed to decay or 
have been wantonly destroyed by over-zealous church restorers. 

But instances of hatchments earlier than the eighteenth century are known in 
England. In Folke church, Dorset, is a hatchment dated 1658 with the arms of 
Henning on a black background and enclosed in a rich border similar to that 
employed on the hatchment of Sir Thomas Samwell in Upton church, Northants., 
1757. On the Folke example! the motto is that of the family, but the Upton 
example? lacks a motto but has a parti-coloured background. An interesting speci- 
men? may be seen on the west wall of the tower of Long Melford church, Suffolk, 
where there is a many-quartered coat and the motto, 4 te pro te, on an all-black 
background. The canvas is only 34 ft. square, and on its frame is eee “Viscount 
Savage 1635’; this inscription may well be a later addition. While the black back- 
ground should, in the case of a true hatchment, indicate a bachelor, it may be noted 
that Lord Savage’s wife, the Countess Rivers, did not die until 1650. The Long 
Melford painting may well be another early example of the transition from the 
painted panel to the more familiar hatchment, and was perhaps one of a series 
painted at the time of the Countess’s death. In Great Oakley church, Northants., 
is a large rectangular panel of oak, 6 ft. 4 in. by 3 ft. 9 in., in memory of Sir Thomas 
Brooke who died in 1638. No background rules are observed, and there is no 
motto beneath the achievement of arms (quarterly of six); it would seem, however, 
that this board has been reused, as there are signs of another painting of arms 
beneath the present grey background.* A composition of this size must surely 
have been intended for display elsewhere than inside a church, and can it be re- 
garded as a type of painted panel presently to be described? Doubtless other 
examples of hatchments might be cited which date from the seventeenth century, 
and in any case their use may date from pre-Shakespearian times; the poet gives us 
the lines :5 
No trophy, sword, nor hatchment® o’er his bones 
No noble rite nor formal ostentation . . . 


This reference is only some half-century later than the first—1548—noted in 
the Oxford English Dictionary, but attention is also drawn to the references in the 


Illustrated in Inventory of the Historical 
Monuments in Dorset, vol. i (1952), pl. 25. 

* Tilustrated in J. Charles Cox, English Church 
Fittings, Furniture Accessories (1923 ed.), 
p. 179, and in K. A. Esdaile, English Church 
Monuments, 1510 to 1840 (1946), p. 40. 

3 Described by Sir William Parker in his History 
of Long Melford (1873), p. 139, as ‘a curious hatch- 
ment’. See also below, p. 87. 

* Information on this example received from the 
Rev. A. M. Somers, vicar of Great Oakley, and his 
churchwarden. 

5 Hamlet, Act IV, Sc. v. 

® The term must, we think, be used here in the 


sense of a shield of arms—a targe—such as is shown 
in the illustrations of the funeral procession of Sir 
Philip Sidney, 1586, in the Catalogue of the Heralds’ 
Commemorative Exhibition, 1484-1934 (1936), 
pl. xv, and in James Dallaway, Inquiries into the 
Origin and Progress of the Science of Heraldry in 
England (1793), opp- p- 259. Fora detailed descrip- 
tion of another important funeral, see Thomas 
Innes of Learney, ‘Processional Roll of a Scottish 
Armorial Funeral, stated to have been used for the 
obsequies of George, 1st Marquess of Huntly, 
1636’, with its invaluable illustrations, in Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
vol. lxxvii, pp. 154-73. 
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transcript of ‘The Visitation of London, 1530’ printed as Appendix D in A. R, 
Wagner, Heralds and Heraldry in the Middle Ages (1939), pp. 139-46. 

In the Hall at Farringdon, Berks., in 1620, was ‘One hanginge table blazed 
w'* armes’ which John Gough Nichols, in The Unton Inventories (1841), pp. 18, 48, 
interpreted as a ‘hatchment (atchievement), but painted on the more permanent 
material of wood instead of canvas’. 


Tue Paintep Heratpic PANEL 


The sixteenth-century practice of displaying a hatchment (i.e. achievement of 
arms) over a grave may provide a clue to the origin of another class of memorial 
obviously related to, and frequently confused with, the hatchment as the word is 
understood today. For want of a more expressive term at this stage, these memorials 
are here styled ‘Painted Heraldic Panels’. Although a very clearly defined line of 
demarcation may not exist between hatchments and painted heraldic panels, the 
latter have unmistakable characteristics: 


(a) They appear to date almost entirely from the seventeenth century. 

(2) They are quite small, rectangular (or occasionally lozenge-shaped), with a 
width seldom exceeding 2 ft. 

(c) They are always of wood (oak) and fitted into frames; there are no rules 
governing the colour of the background,' and mottoes having a religious 
tendency are not employed. 

(d) Beneath the achievement is usually an inscription commemorating the 
deceased, and such inscription is of the type which might equally well have 
been put on a memorial of a more durable nature. 

(e) Their quality and style render them unlikely, and indeed unfitted, to have 
been made for prolonged exposure out of doors. 


If, therefore, it be true that the hatchment derived from the painted heraldic 
panel (it was, to some extent, contemporary with it) two questions arise. What 
was the origin of the painted heraldic panel, and how was it used? In medieval 
times it was a common practice to place pieces of armour, especially helms and 
crests, over the tombs of distinguished warriors: that of the Black Prince in Can- 
terbury Cathedral immediately comes to mind. It must be remembered that this 
custom still obtained even as late as the seventeenth century when it was adopted 
for members of knightly families,2 but by this time heraldry was beginning to 
decline as an exact science and also in aesthetic quality, as was the armour with 
which it was associated. It would be an easy transition from a genuine helm to an 
undertaker’s ‘dummy’ with an authentic crest, and from thence to a painted repre- 
sentation of the arms complete with the name and age of the deceased. We must 
not forget, however, that some of the examples of painted heraldic panels listed 


' Except, perhaps, in the case of the panel at shield, over the tomb of Sir Thomas Smyth, Bt, 
Stoke Bruern referred to below. died 1668, at Theydon Mount, Essex. 
2 For example, the helm and crest, surcoat and 
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below are in respect of ladies, who would not be entitled to use any of the military 
trophies of their menfolk even on such a ceremonial occasion as a funeral. 


Tue Use ofr THE Paintep Heratpic PANEL 


With regard to the method of using the painted heraldic panel, it is obvious that 
its dimensions are too small for it to have been at all effective if in the position in 
which a hatchment was usually placed: it would have been equally insignificant 
outside a mansion or high up on a church wall. After so long it may not be pos- 
sible to determine with any degree of certainty for what purpose these panels 
were made. The writers, however, desire to put forward a theory with several 
arguments supporting as well as weakening it, and would welcome the views of 
other antiquaries on this matter. We would suggest that the painted heraldic panel 
was made, in the first instance, to hang on the hearse and was complementary to, 
or a development of, the ceremonial armour carried at funerals. As we have seen, 
however, that armour was still being hung in churches at a comparatively late date, 
we are not prepared to say when the practice was generally discontinued and the 
painted heraldic panel came into general use. Unfortunately, relatively few panels 
have survived, but such as we have recorded are usually works of considerable 
artistic skill, and we think that they may have been put in churches after the 
funeral as a survival of the earlier custom of placing escutcheons on the hearse, and 
hanging the largest of them, instead of the surcoat, over the grave. 


Tue Paintep Heratpic PANet as A MEMORIAL 


If, therefore, the panel, minus its inscription, was originally made to hang on 
the hearse at the funeral, and the inscription was added before the panel was 
transferred to the wall of the church as a temporary memorial, the following con- 
siderations appear to be worth taking into account. 


(2) The panels were not intended primarily as memorials because of their imper- 
manence. The seventeenth century was a period when fashion decreed massive 
and durable monuments of marble. A painted board suspended by a nail would 
represent an entirely opposite tendency when employed by a family of quality and 
substance. This is borne out by the will of Colonel Cooke (P.C.C., 128 Cottle) 
wherein he desired ‘to be buried without pompe and ceremoneyes in the church- 
yard of Pebmarsh, betwene the graves of my beloved and entirely loving wives’, 
and that the three graves ‘together with my sonne John’s on the northside of his 
mother’s, to be raised with good bricke, and a large stone to be laid upon them’.' 
If the stone was ever set up, it has since disappeared, and yet two painted panels 
commemorating the colonel’s wives have survived and are described below. But 
at Salisbury Cathedral a permanent memorial accompanied by the corresponding 
painted heraldic panel may be seen, one above the other, as shown in pl. xx1. 

(4) The panels, apart from their inscriptions, give the impression of being 
designed for some function other than suspension on a church wall. 


' T. D. S. Bayley, Pebmarsh Church, Essex (1946), p. 29. 
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(c) The frames enclosing the panels are of funereal black, and occasionally 
decorated with emblems of mortality. 

(d) In every case examined so far, the persons commemorated were members of 
armigerous families and, as will be seen when the Belgian examples are considered, 
there is evidence that the panels are neither hatchments nor memorials, but pieces 
of funeral furniture giving, at the same time, some idea of the antiquity of the 
family concerned. 

(e) It is known that escutcheons were widely used at seventeenth-century 
funerals. Doubtless many of these achievements were painted on parchment, 
buckram, or paper, and fastened to the hearse. At the memorial service at Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, for Dorothy Wadham in 1618 the college obtained ‘two 
dozen & seaven of choucheons [escutcheons] at 25. 6d. a peece’ and iij pap's of 
pinnes for to pin one the verses, 15."' Probably the pins were also used for the 
escutcheons. That escutcheons were commonly used at university funerals at 
Oxford can be shown by reference to Anthony Wood’s manuscripts in the Bodleian, 
and he even takes the trouble to mention the omission of them in at least one in- 
stance in 1677. Some of these escutcheons were definitely of an ephemeral nature. 
For example, at the funeral of Archbishop Juxon at Oxford on 7th July 1663, those 
on the foreheads and backs of the horses had to be removed during the procession 
owing to heavy rain, while those on the litter were allowed to remain. When the 
body was in position in the Divinity School there were six ‘streamers’ about it 
showing the arms of the archbishop impaling those of the sees and other offices he 
had held. But ‘at his feet was a very large one’, and ‘on the chaire standing at his 
head, and under the canopy, a large diamond hatchment with Cant. and Juxon 
impaled, and four small ones about it on each side of the canopy and chaire’. 
Again, Anthony Wood noted when ‘Mr White’s wife, brewer in Oxon., was buried 
in St. Ebb’s church in the beginning of July 1658’ the arms that ‘were upon her 
herse’, and adds ‘the abovesaid scotheon [sic] is hung over her grave in the said 
church’. 

It will be noticed that, in our list of examples—which, we emphasize, makes 
no claim whatever to be exhaustive—of over fifty specimens, only about ten are 
located in the western half of the country. This may be attributable to the writers’ 


1 'T. G. Jackson, Wadham College (1893), p. 89. 
Orders of procession and ceremonial for funerals of 
persons of high rank frequently occur in print, but 
Joseph Edmondson’s treatise ‘On Funerals’, occu- 
pying 20 folio pages, in his Complete Body of Heraldry 
(1780), vol. i, is amongst the most exhaustive. 
John Gough Nichols, the editor of The Diary of 
Henry Machyn, Citizen and Merchant-Taylor of 
London, from A.D. 1550 to A.D. 1563 (1848), includes 
some useful notes on funerals of various classes in 
his Introduction (pp. xx—xxxii), and he regards 
Edmondson’s work as ‘very ill digested’. While he 
considers the ‘scocheons’—often supplied in quantity 
—as the lowest type of heraldic ensign allotted for 


funerals, he suggests that they were the prototypes 
of modern hatchments. ‘Originally made’, he says, 
‘of some perishable material, and fastened up in the 
churches, they were required to be painted on panel, 
in order to last longer.’ Machyn is believed to have 
been a furnisher of funeral trappings. Mrs. L. B. 
Ellis, in her ‘Royal Hatchments in City Churches, 
with some Remarks . . . on the Use at Funerals of 
Hatchments, Escutcheons, Hearses, and Majesty 
Scutcheons’, in Transactions of the London and 
Middlesex Archaeological Society, New Series, vol. x 
(1948), pp. 24-40, gives some valuable information 
and important sources for further study. 
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better acquaintance with the eastern counties, and they have noted Mrs. Esdaile’s 
comment (oP. cit., p. 76) that ‘Cheshire is full of heraldic memorial panels by herald 
painters’. Nevertheless, there does seem to exist some ground for a theory that 
the use of these heraldic panels was either introduced or stimulated by the influence 
of immigrants from the Continent to the eastern counties, whence the custom may 
have spread westward. 

In the Introduction to his admirable study on ‘Hatchments’ in The Reports and 
Papers of the Architectural Societies . . . of the Archdeaconries of Northampton and 
Oakham, vol. xxx (1909-10), pp. 673-759, Mr. Christopher Markham referred 
to the employment of hatchments in Ireland, and his remarks are not without 
interest. The Irish hatchments differ, he says, ‘by the addition of a short memoir 
of the deceased person, setting forth his parentage and virtues, which is painted 
by or below the shield; such addition as this is rarely found on an English hatch- 
ment. For instance, in the Church of St. Multose, Kinsale, co. Cork, there are five 
of these memorials, four of which bear legends of the deceased, setting forth his 
name, parentage, age, and place of burial, and the name, parentage, and age of his 
wife.’ Some parallels may therefore be drawn between the continental examples 
showing ‘rente-deux quartiers (see pp. 74, 85), the English ones described in this 
paper, and those in Ireland; all give some information, by words or by heraldry, 
about the person commemorated, and they are not, in any way, of the ‘anonymous’ 
hatchment type. 


Tue Parintep Heratpic PANEL AND THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY HaATCHMENT 


Before proceeding to give details of the painted heraldic panels which we have 
seen in Belgium, some theories may be advanced on the development of the later 
type of hatchment from the funeral escutcheons so carefully observed by Wood and 
other writers. We have already remarked on the decline of heraldry during the 
seventeenth century, and have suggested that the painted heraldic panel may be 
a development—even if an advanced one—of the paper or parchment escutcheons. 
If, then, heraldry had more or less ceased to be an essential part of a gentleman’s 
education, it may have been thought desirable to record some particulars of the 
deceased on. the painted heraldic panel. With the late eighteenth-century revival 
of heraldry to put a final distinguishing mark, even in death, ‘on ‘the quality’ as 
opposed to ‘the rest’, the now common form of large and somewhat ostentatious 
hatchment appears to have been evolved as something bigger and better than the 
delicate painted heraldic panel. Furthermore, the hatchment lacked any reference 
to the deceased because such persons who would pay attention to these canvases 
either knew, or pretended they knew, the significance of the heraldic insignia dis- 
played thereon. 

The fashion for large monuments with figures attired in a Roman style of ccs- 
tume was contemporary with the development of the large, ‘anonymous’ hatchment 
often bearing unauthorized arms. As Mrs. Katharine Esdaile wrote in English 
Church Monuments, 1510 to 1840 (1946), p. 38, ‘This very minor art seems to have 
flourished, particularly, between about 1780 and 1820. The artists, it seems, 
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were at this time coach painters; but, then, coach-building and the painting of 
coaches was an English art.’! It is clear, however, that painted heraldic panels 
and hatchments were confused in the minds of the older generation of antiquaries 
as, for example, by J. Charles Cox in English Church Fittings, Furniture & Accessories 
(1923 ed.), where he illustrates the superb painted panel (with a divided background 
and an inscription) to Jane Nailour, 1655, at Stoke Bruern, which he erroneously 
ascribes to Mrs. Hallow, and quotes it as being described by Mr. Christopher 
Markham as ‘the oldest known hatchment’ (p. 177). In some respects Dr. Cox’s 
mistake is useful, for it provides the first example of the transition from painted 
heraldic panel to the true hatchment (as understood today) which was to take about 
a century to mature. 


ForeiGn ExaMpPLes oF Paintep HERALDIC PANELS 


In certain churches in Belgium the writers have seen beautifully painted achieve- 
ments of arms in quite small diamond-shaped frames, each with an inscription and 
date below the coat or around the frame; a number are of nineteenth- or twentieth- 
century date. These achievements bear a strong resemblance to the English panels 
with which we are concerned. The writers are much indebted to Dr. Octave 
Le Maire, Conservateur de l’Office Généalogique et Héraldique de Belgique, for a 
long and scholarly account of the customs in the Low Countries in connexion with 
hatchments. It may be remarked that the rules regarding the black and white 
background follow a much simpler system than in England; there is no division, 
white being used for single persons and black for those who were married. But of 
particular note is the statement that the custom of displaying the hatchment over 
the door of the deceased’s house was discontinued at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, except at Bruges, where it still obtains, to our personal knowledge. Dr. Le 
Maire says that the small diamond-shaped achievements were, and still are, “during 
the funeral service placed in front of the catafalque. After the funeral ceremonies 
they are suspended in the church.’ At the time of the death of King Albert (1934), 
English illustrated papers carried photographs of the lying in state, with one of 
these small diamond-shaped panels beside the coffin. 

Maréchal, in Traité des droits honorifiques des seigneurs dans les églises (1726), 
refers to the ‘pieces of lineage and blood’ used at noblemen’s funerals in Belgium, 
and includes under this heading the Grand Funeral Panel with the arms of the 
deceased, and the small funeral panels, but the number of pieces differed according 
to the person’s rank. Since the seventeenth century, the use of ‘pieces of honour’ 
became increasingly rare, and was finally reduced, as in England, to the simple 
panels of arms. It was formerly customary to fasten all those emblems of honour 


' Mrs. Esdaile also refers to hatchments in old suggestion that painted heraldic panels ‘had de- 
Dutch churches in Holland, in Colombo, at the generated into the coach painters’ hatchments which 
Cape, and in the East and West Indies. In checking adorn so many of our churches’. 
other references in Mrs. Esdaile’s book quoted 2 Cf. with the description of Archbishop Juxon’s 
above we find, on p. 76, that she agrees with our funeral above. 
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on a wooden panel which was called the ‘Cabinet of Arms’.! In England we have 
the fairly close parallel in the elaborate painted heraldic panel of the Maynard 
family in St. Albans Cathedral, and in that of the Bold family in Tawstock church, 
Devon. A person in black carrying a board to which black ostrich feathers were 
fixed was a not uncommon feature of funerals in London in the late nineteenth 
century ;? such feathers on the heads of horses drawing a hearse continued until at 
least 1914. May not these be vague reminiscences of ‘pieces of lineage and blood’? 

In the paintings by Paul Ritter of ‘Das Sakramentshauschen in der Lorenzkirche’, 
Nuremberg, may be seen numerous examples of painted heraldic panels suspended 
from the columns. These panels, rectangular, octagonal, circular, or trefoil in 
shape, nearly all have inscriptions below the arms or round the edges of the frames; 
some of the panels are carved in high relief as are the English examples at Lindfield, 
Sussex, described below, but nowhere in the picture is a lozenge-shaped hatchment 
to be seen. On the other hand, in Berck-Heyde’s painting of the church of St. Bavo, 
Haarlem (already mentioned on p. 68, n. 2), only lozenge-shaped panels are shown; 
two similar panels are figured in the painting of the interior of an unidentified 
church by Pieter Neeffs (1578-1656?) in the National Gallery. A reproduc- 
tion in Country Life, 22nd July 1954 (p. 273), of a painting, by an eighteenth- 
century artist, of the interior of the church of the Certosa at Pavia, near Milan, 
shows a number of lozenge-shaped panels hung high on the walls. The absence of 
rectangular panels in paintings earlier than, say, 16 50 of continental church interiors, 
adds a little weight to our findings that rectangular painted heraldic panels are not 
generally found in England much before that date. 

Mr. H. Stanford London, F.S.A., Norfolk Herald Extraordinary, has drawn 
the writers’ attention* to an important article by Arvid Berghman entitled ‘Une 
ancienne coutume suédoise: Les enseignes funéraires héraldiques’, in Archives 
Héraldiques Suisses (no. III-IV, 1946, pp. 81-86), which illustrates inscribed 
heraldic panels, similar to those under discussion, dating from the end of the six- 
teenth century. In Finland, for example, the armoiries des quartiers were often 
painted on staves with octagonal heads. The banniére principale and the armoiries des 
quartiers, like the draperies, were grouped in the church on a sort of catafalque 
called the castrum doloris, and after the funeral they were suspended with or without 
their poles in the church as a souvenir of the deceased.5 When the draperies had, 
for the most part, become fragile with age they were taken down, but the danniéres 
principales and the armoiries des quartiers were preserved in a large number of old 
churches. At the beginning of the seventeenth century the danniéres principales 


' See O. Le Maire, ‘Cabinets d’armes malinois’, 
in Le Parchemin (1936). 

2 See also Bertram S. Puckle, Funeral Customs, 
Their Origin and Development (1926), p. 128, and 
the professional remarks of Mr. Mould, the under- 
taker, on the use of feathers at funerals in Martin 
Chuzzlewit (1843), chapters 19, 25. 

- Dated 1888, and finely engraved by Lorenz 
tter. 


* We wish to take this opportunity of recording 


our thanks to Mr. London for all the invaluable 
expert help which he has so generously given in the 
course of preparing this paper, particularly in its 
final stages. 

5 Banners and standards on poles were carried in 
English funerals in the sixteenth century and allowed 
to remain in churches until they decayed. See J. G. 
Nichols’s Introduction to The Diary of Heary 
Machyn (1848), p. xxxi. 
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were modified: the shield and helmet were cut out with a saw and surrounded by 
a metal lambrequin of a highly stylized foliage variety. Later these compositions 
developed into more of a plastic art, entirely of wood, and richly carved, as is shown 
in the early example in Bromma church, 1724. 

Mr. P. G. Summers, F.S.A., has collected information on rectangular and 
lozenge-shaped panels (or a combination of both styles) at Edam in Holland, which 
are dated between 1613 and 1678. 


SOME EXAMPLES OF ENGLISH PAINTED HERALDIC PANELS 


During the course of this investigation the writers have either seen, or obtained 
descriptions of, the following examples of painted heraldic panels; the list does not 
claim to be exhaustive. As this paper is concerned with the use and history of the 
panels rather than with a detailed examination of each, no attempt has been made 
to identify all the quarterings on them. 


BucKINGHAMSHIRE 


Langley Marish. In the chancel are mural tablets of painted wood to (1) Dorothea, daughter 
of John King, bishop of London, wife of Sir Richard Hubert, groom porter to Charles I, 
1658; (2) to Richard Hubert, second son of Sir Richard Hubert, gentleman of the Privy 
Chamber to Charles II, 1679. Both panels are briefly described in the Report of Roy. Comm. 
Hist. Mon., Bucks., and are in frames painted (1) with skulls, crossbones, winged hour-glasses, 
and crossed picks and shovels; (2) with skulls and crossbones. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


Cambridge. In St. Michael’s church! is a much mutilated panel, 23 in. high by 21 in. wide, on 
which is a shield of arms, Quarterly, 1 and 4, Argent three pierced mullets sable; 2, Argent 
on a fess gules between two barrulets sable three crescents or; 3, Per fess sable and gules an eagle 
displayed or; at the fess point a crescent for difference. On either side of the shield is 4 serpent 
proper, issuing from and piercing a garb argent, and beneath the shield the words, Im illus 
morbum Ardentem febri, followed by the remains of four lines in Latin describing the violent 
fever which afflicted the deceased. Above the shield is sufficient of a five-line inscription in 
Latin to convey that the person commemorated was a student of Caius who probably died 
on (?) 6th September 1636. The arms are, however, something of a mystery because the second 
quarter is for Dod and the third for Edge? and the snake issuing from a wheatsheaf is also the 
crest of Dod, whereas the first and fourth quarters appear to be for Wollaston. The printed 
registers of St. Michael’s church; record the burial on 30th September 1636 of one Edward Dod 
(a son of Rodolph Dod) who was born at Bennington, Herts., and admitted sizar in February 


of Hertfordshire, 1634 (Harl. Soc., vol. xxii, 1886, 
p- 50), where there is a brief pedigree of Dod of 
Bennington giving an Edward Dod as son and heir 


' Information supplied by the Rev. J. F. 
Williams, M.A., F.S.A., to whom the writers tender 
their grateful thanks for bringing this and other 


examples of painted heraldic panels to their notice. 
As this particular panel is so disfigured, the blazon 
of the arms is open to correction. 

2 See Visitation of Cheshire, 1580 (Harl. Soc., 
vol. xviii, 1882, pp. 78-79). 

3 Ed. Venn, Cambs. Antigq. Soc., 8vo publica- 
tions no. xxv (1891). 
* Rodolph Dod does not occur in the Visitation 


of Thomas Dod of Great Boughton, co. Chester, 
but any doubt about the identity of the person com- 
memorated by the panel is cleared up by Venn in 
his Biographical History of Gonville and Caius 
College, vol. i, p. 313, where he gives an account 
of Edward, son of Rodolph Dod of Shocklach, 
Cheshire, and quotes the mutilated verses at the 
bottom of the panel. 


a P 
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1633-4. In his preface the editor of this register suggests that Dod and three other Caius 
students who died in October and November of the same year were victims of the plague, and 
this view is supported by the inscriptions on the panel. 


DEVONSHIRE 


Tawstock. In S. chancel aisle. Large mid-seventeenth-century panel divided into two sections 
with eight shields on the dexter side and an elaborate achievement on the sinister side; inscrip- 
tion at foot extending to the width of both sections. Inadequate sketch in K. A. Esdaile, 
English Church Monuments, 1510 to 1840 (1946), p. 76. Details of the heraldry are given by 
Commander (S) A. W. B. Messenger, F.S.A., R.N., in “The Heraldry of Tawstock Church’ 
in Transactions of the Devonshire Association for the Advancement of Science, Literature and 
Art, vol. \xxxiii (1951), p. 134, where the panel is described as a heraldic pedigree; the large 
achievement commemorates Peter Bold who married Elizabeth Manwaringe. 


Totnes. Mr. P. G. Summers, F.S.A., has kindly supplied details of a rectangular wooden panel, 
17 X12 in., with a painted achievement of arms above an inscription, ‘Gualtero Goodridge 
generoso obiit xiii dei Augusti a.p. 1626” (cf. with Witham, Essex, below, for size). 


Dorset 


Poyntington. On S. wall of S. aisle. (1) Panel with achievement of arms and inscription to Bald- 
win Malet, 1646; (2) similar panel for Sir Thomas Malet, Justice of the Common Pleas, 
1665. Illustrated in 4n Inventory of the Historical Monuments in Dorset, vol. i (1952), pl. 25. 
[See pl. ¢, d.] 

Sherborne. In the muniment room of the S. porch of the church of Sherborne Abbey is a framed 
panel made of boards on which is painted the impaled arms of Digby and Wyndham, an earl’s 
coronet, helmet, mantling, crest, supporters, and motto, Nu/ Quun. This panel, without an 
inscription, commemorates John, 3rd earl of Bristol, died 1698, and his second wife Rachael, 
died 1708/9, youngest daughter and coheir of Sir Hugh Wyndham; it is not a hatchment for 
the countess of Bristol as described and illustrated in the Inventory mentioned above (p. 206 
and pl. 25). There is a vast monument to the 3rd earl of Bristol in Sherborne Abbey and so 
the panel does not come within the scope of a memorial; it may be regarded as a late example 
of the painted heraldic panel, and illustrative of the transition between the painted and in- 

scribed heraldic panel and the anonymous hatchment. 


Essex 


East Mersea. On S. wall of nave. In pine frame, 26 x 22 in., painted black with gold skulls 
and cross-bones, is a panel of oak. Black background with achievement of arms and, at the 
base, military trophies (cannon and flag). The lower part of the panel is occupied by an 
inscription in black on gold ground, to ‘Lieuft-Collonell Edward Bellamie, Esq. Citizen & 
Fish Monger late of this parish dceased the 28 of Aug*t an° 1656 aged 59’. A good example, 
cf. Pebmarsh (1) and Tilty, Essex, below. 


Great Dunmow. Formerly on E. wall of S. chapel, but has disappeared since being recorded in 
Report of Roy. Comm. Hist. Mon., Essex, vol. i (1916), p. 120. Framed canvas panel painted 
with shield of arms and inscription to Mary Wiseman, wife of Thomas Cullum, 1662. 
Recorded in W. T. Scott, Antiquities of an Essex Parish; or Pages from the History of Great 
Dunmow (1873), Pp. 74-75: 

Also in this church, up to 1915 (but now lost), was an oak board with the arms of Ethersall 

(or Hathersall) impaling Jenour (quarterly of six); no helmet, mantling, or crest; six-line 

inscription in Latin elegiacs. Mary, daughter of Andrew Jenour (d. 1622) of Bigods in Great 
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Dunmow, married as her first husband John Hathersall (see Visitation of Essex, 1612, Harl. 
Soc., vol. xiii, pp. 222-3), whose brass (inscription only) in this church gives the year of his 
death as 1604. Panel recorded in Scott, op. cit., pp. 68-69, together with a ‘hatchment’ in 
an oval frame, with a death’s-head and cross-bones on top and sides, a shield of Jenour (quar- 
terly of 20), three crests, and inscription; probably late seventeenth century. This last was 
undoubtedly another painted heraldic panel; for another oval example, see Herefordshire, 
below. 


Leigh. In this church were formerly ‘three framed oaken panels with inscriptions and devices 
curiously illuminated in gold and colours, and richly emblazoned with armorial bearings’. 
These were in memory of a distinguished naval officer, Captain John Rogers, R.N., died 
1683, and of a family surnamed Hare. Some account of these panels, and of their regrettable 
disappearance in the nineteenth century, will be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1865, 
part ii, pp. 355-7. 

Pebmarsh. Both on chancel screen. (1) 26 in. by 18 in. Oak, in modern frames. Shield of Cooke 
impaling Duke, two helmets and crests, mantling, all on black background. Inscription of 
nine lines to Elizabeth Coke [sic], died 31st January 1645/6, on parchment-coloured scroll 
beneath shield. Finely painted and in excellent order. Described and illustrated (pl. x11) in 
T. D. S. Bayley, Pebmarsh Church, Essex (1946), pp. 26-27. (See pl. x1x, a.) 

(2) Lozenge, 16 in. square. Impossible to determine original form of background. Arms of 
Cooke impaling St. John; mantling in brown and gold covers almost the whole of the panel; 
no helmet or crest. Short inscription, extended to make six lines, to Judith Cooke, died 
25th March 1674, on parchment-coloured scroll. Much mutilated and worn. Described 
in Bayley, op. cit., p. 30; both omitted from Report of Roy. Comm. Hist. Mon., Essex, vol. iii. 


Tilty. On N. wall of nave. 31 in. by 223 in. overall. Oak; moulded frame originally decorated 
with skulls and cross-bones. Black background. Shield (quarterly of eight) for Eliott, helmet, 
mantling, crest, and family motto. Inscription (partly decayed) of three lines in black on gold, 
and the name Edward Eliott. Early seventeenth century. Noted in Report of Roy. Comm. 
Hist. Mon., Essex, vol. i (1916), p. 321, and in East Anglian, Old Series, vol. i, p. 138. (See 
pl. xrx, 


Willingale Spain. On S. wall of chancel. An unusual example, 22 in. by 15} in. The front is 
of oak, and has a shield of arms on a grey background, red and white mantling, gold and 
white helmet, and all set under a canopy; motto in black letters on parchment-coloured ground 
beneath the shield; no inscription. The board, in the form of a door,! is hinged on the dexter 
side, and on the sinister is a hook. When opened, a shield on the reverse side of the board is 
disclosed, and this is set within entwined sprays of leaves. The door covers a parchment shield 
(damaged) in a moulded black frame; there are details of the six children of Edward Bewsy, 
D.D., died 1652, memorial inscription and shields of arms. Noted in Report of Roy. Comm. 
Hist. Mon., Essex, vol. ii (1921), p. 262. 


Wimbish. Formerly on N. wall of chancel; has disappeared since being recorded in Report of 
Roy. Comm. Hist. Mon., Essex, vol. i (1916), p. 350. Painted board, presumably with arms, 
with long inscription to Mary Rudgley, wife of — Wiseman, 1654. See History of Essex, 
by A Gentleman, vol. ii (1770), pp. 387-8. 


' More elaborate varieties, in the form of tri- _ tively), but these were never connected with funeral 
ptychs, are to be found at Besford, Worcestershire, ceremonies any more than this example at Willin- 
Burford, Shropshire, and Lydiard Tregoz, Wilt- gale Spain, but they all have some features which 
shire (illustrated in Country Life, vol. cxv, p. 2102; are common to the main group of painted heraldic 
vol. cxvi, p. 211; and vol. cili, pp. 727-9 respec- _ panels. 
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a. Pebmarsh Church, Essex 
Elizabeth Coke, 1645 


.BALDWIN. MALET. SECOND SONNE OF 
THOMAS, MALET. DYED IN THE KINGS. SERE 
VICE. THE.3/DAY.OF Dns: 104 

IN THE TWENTIETH .YEARE OF HIS AGt 


c. Poyntington Church, Dorset 
Baldwin Malet, 1646 


(Crown copyright by courtesy of H.M.S.0.) 


4. Tilty Church, Essex 
Edward Fliott 


THOMAS MALET MIL‘UNVS IVSTITIARIORVM BO 
MINI REGIS Ab PLACITA CORAM IPSO REGB 
TENERDA ASSIGNATO:OBIJT 19. DIE DECEMBRI 

ANNO. ATATIS 83. ANQ3 1005, 


d. Poyntington Church, Dorset 
Sir Thomas Malet, 1665 


(Crown copyright by courtesy of H.M.S.O.) 
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Witham. On S. wall of vestry. Oak panel, 14 in. square, in black wooden frame. Black back- 
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ground with gold scroll ornament. Shield of arms, with crest, enclosed in decorated frame; 
no mantling, motto, or inscription, but a strip of white leaf ornament between two red lines 
across the panel beneath the arms. On the frame is painted, “The Armes of Richard Kendle- 
marsh and Dennics Barnard his wife 1616’. Noted in Report of Roy. Comm. Hist. Mon., 
Essex, vol. ii (1921), p. 265. 

In the Symonds MS. at the College of Arms, vol. i, p. 153, are sketches of ‘2 Cotes in a 
frame without inscription upon the North wall of the Chancell for Stieant Towse’. One 
shows the quartered arms of Barnardiston impaling Banks, and the other Towse impaling 
Banks. Katherine Barnardiston (née Banks) died in 1635 (see R. Almack, ‘Kedington and the 
Barnardistons’, in Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, vol. iv, pp. 123-82). 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


Ledbury. On E. wall of N. transept (baptistery). Oval wooden panel in moulded gilt frame, 


24 in. at greatest width, and 19 in. at greatest height. Black background with oval decorative 
cartouche, incorporating a winged cherub’s head, with arms, Quarterly 1 and 4, Argent a 
cross sable; 2 and 3, Chequy or and azure on a fess gules, three lozenges argent; impaling, Gules 
a fess, and in chief two pelicans vulning themselves or. No inscription. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


Flamstead. This example is described in Transactions of the East Herts. Archaeological Soctety, 


vol. viii, p. 270, as ‘a wooden framed memorial tablet to George Cordall (died 1653) with his 
arms of Cordall impaling Prior, and inscription’. These arms ‘have peeled off sufficiently to 
show beneath those of Savile impaling Williamson’. This palimpsest is of interest, as it may 
indicate that these panels were intended to be of only a temporary nature. Not listed in Report 
of Roy. Comm. Hist. Mon., Hertfordshire (1910). 


St. Albans. On N. wall of S. aisle of presbytery of cathedral. Moulded board about 2 ft. square 


with a pointed extension (about 1 ft. wide) at top centre and joined to the corners of the main 
board by carved scroll-work. At top, achievement of arms of Raffe Maynard, and date 1613; 
on dexter side of main board, lozenge with arms of Margery Rowlatt, his mother, and date 
1547; on sinister side, lozenge with arms of Margery Seale, his second wife, and date 1619. 
Below each coat are rhyming verses. An early composite example, briefly noted in Report 
of Roy. Comm. Hist. Mon., Herts. (1910), p. 185, and a small section visible in illustration 
between pp. 184 and 185. 


Totteridge.1 Clutterbuck, in his History and Antiquities of the County of Hertford, vol. ii (1821), 


p. 456, records a wooden tablet against the N. wall of the vestry in Totteridge church which 
bears the arms of Campion impaling Argent three leopards’ heads sable, and an epitaph to 
Susannah, late wife of William Campion, gent., who died roth February 1709[10], aged 23. 
This panel, much decayed, has recently been ‘rescued’ from the verger’s shed to which it had 
been relegated. It measures (inclusive of a 4-in. dark brown frame), 2 ft. 1} in. in width by 
2 ft. 7} in. in height; the arms are on a black background, and are surmounted by a cherub. 
In the burial register? Mrs. Campion is described as of the parish of St. Botolph, Aldersgate; 
two infant daughters, both named Anne, predeceased her in 1708 and 1709. 


' Thanks are due to the Rev. J. F. Williams, 2S. G. R. Barratt (ed.), 4 Short History of 


M.A., F.S.A., Mr. H. J. Butcher, and Mr.G.W. Totteridge (1934), pp. 125-6. 
Johnson for information. 
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KeEnT 


Canterbury. In the church of St. Alphege. (1) A lozenge-shaped hatchment with a black back- 
ground painted with the arms of Simpson impaling Ramsey, and inscribed, ‘Roger Simpson: 
gent. Died ye 8 of January 1656. Mary His wife died ye 14 Aprill. 1648.’ (2) Similar to (1), 
but with the arms of Bix with ? Hadley in pretence, and inscription to Thomas Bix (d. 1697) 
who ‘was interred . . . near y® place where his grandfather & grandmother lyeth . . ”’, 
(3) Lozenge-shaped hatchment with dexter side painted white and sinister side black, with 
arms of Coppin impaling Roberts, and inscription to Mary, wife of John Coppin and daughter 
of Sir John Roberts; she died 1685. 

In the church of St. Mildred is a lozenge-shaped hatchment with a black background on 
which are the arms of Bix, a helmet, and crest; the mantling is of an unusual feathery type. 
Below the shield is a simple form of scroll, triangular in shape (the apex being in the lower 
corner of the hatchment), and inscribed, ‘Here lyeth Iohn Bix Gent dyed ye: jst: of Augt: 
1708: Aged 27th Years: & also a Child of his.’ This hatchment, illustrated in Archaeologia 
Cantiana, vol. | (1939), opp. p. 80,! should be compared with the panel to Judith Cooke, 
1674, at Pebmarsh, Essex. 

Also in St. Mildred’s church is an inscribed hatchment to James (d. 1683) and Frances Bix 
(d. 1694) which does not seem to have been erected until the latter’s decease. This and the 
hatchments in the church of St. Alphege should be compared with those of the Leeves family 
at Tortington, Sussex. 

Rectangular panels on the N. and S. walls of the chancel of St. Stephen’s church, Hacking- 
ton, are described and illustrated in Arch. Cant., vol. 1, pp. 84—86, and commemorate (1) Ed- 
ward Aylworth (high steward of the liberties of George Abbott, archbishop of Canterbury, 
1611-33), died 1625; (2) a member of the Stockett family, uninscribed and undated ; (3) Walter 
Aylworth, died 1614. The last example is of particular interest because the inscription— 
“Walter Aylworth Esquir. Died June 10 1614’—is arranged above and below the dexter 
half of the shield, while the corresponding space on the sinister side had been left blank fora 
record of Mrs. Aylworth’s death to be inserted. 


East Bedfont. In chancel. Achievement of arms and inscription to Thomas Weldish (died 
19th December 1640), who married Priscilla, daughter of Richard Gorham of Kent. Briefly 
described in Fournal of the British Archaeological Association, vol. xlix (1893), p. 127}; noted in 
Report of Roy. Comm. Hist. Mon., Middlesex (1937), p. 3, but ascribed to William Weldish. 


NorFoik 


Great Yarmouth. Formerly in N. transept of parish church of St. Nicholas (destroyed by enemy 
action in Second World War). (1) Panel with arms, crest, and motto of Sir Samuel Tryon 
(knighted at Newmarket, 1615, created a baronet, 1620), and inscription— 


Sir Samuell Tryon’s armes are placed here, 
A kinde well-wisher to our Yarmouth peere. 
In memoriam benefactoris munifici. 


Farrer, in Church Heraldry of Norfolk, vol. iii (1893), p. 175, states that Sir Samuel desired 
that his arms might be displayed in the parish church, but he does not say whether during his 


' See N. E. Toke, The Hatchments in the Churches the writers by Mr. A. A. Dibben, M.A., to whom 
of Canterbury, pp. 72-86, with notes of some which _ thanks are due. 
have disappeared. This reference was supplied to 
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lifetime (cf. Ipswich St. Clement). Panel illustrated in C. J. W. Winter, Selection of Norfolk 
Antiquities. 

(2) Panel with arms and crest intended for Paston, and six-line inscription recording 
charitable works. Dawson Turner, in Sepulchral Reminiscences of Great Yarmouth, records 
a bequest in 1633 of £8 a year out of the rectory of Caister which this board commemorates. 
Illustrated in Winter, op. cit., and recorded by Farrer, op. cit. 


Norwich. Formerly in church of Sts. Simon and Jude, now in St. Peter Hungate Museum. 
Oak board, 30 in. by 24? in., in oak frame painted black. Black background with gold scroll 
ornament enclosing arms of Roberts impaling Warkhouse. Winged skull above the shield, 
and blank motto ribbon below. Inscription, in eight lines, to Anne, daughter of Samuel 
Warkhouse, mayor of Norwich (who lived at the celebrated ‘Maid’s Head’), and wife of John 
Roberts of Lincoln’s Inn; she died 12th August 1738. Panel very discoloured. Recorded in 
Farrer, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 116. 

In The Old Meeting House, Colegate Street, Norwich, Farrer recorded (op. cit., vol. iii, 
p. 137) a ‘hatchment’ above the pulpit with the arms and crest of Stackhouse, and an inscrip- 
tion in gold letters round the frame, ‘Rev. John Stackhouse, Died Sept. 14th, 1707, Aged 
69 years’. 


NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Great Oakley. Rectangular oak panel to Sir Thomas Brooke, died 1638. See above, p. 69. 

Stoke Bruern. Lozenge in moulded frame. White and black background with cartouche of 
impaled arms flanked by two crests. Beneath the arms is a triangular panel with a scalloped 
edge containing an inscription of nine lines to Jane Wickens, wife of Richard Nailour, who 
died 21st January 1655/6. Illustrated in J. Charles Cox, English Church Fittings, Furniture 
& Accessories (1923 ed.), p. 179. 


Thenford. Moulded frame enclosing a panel finely painted with an achievement of the arms of 
John Tooley, lime-merchant, of the City of London. A six-line inscription records the fact 
that Tooley, a native of Thenford, ‘repaird & beautyfied’ the church in 1701. The panel, 
illustrated in Country Life, 4th October 1946, is an interesting example of a painted heraldic 
panel of the funeral type being used to record a benefaction, and it may be compared with 

examples at Great Yarmouth and Ipswich. 


SUFFOLK 


Framlingham. On N. wall. Two shields and inscription to Thomas Alexander of Gray’s Inn 
(died 1658), and his brother Joseph Alexander (died 1644). Both these persons are also com- 
memorated on a tablet on S. wall of N. chapel to Thomas and Elizabeth Alexander (died 
1664 and 1654 respectively) and four of their children; the tablet was erected in 1665. 
Described in R. Hawes, History of Framlingham (1798), p. 297. 

Halesworth. In vestry. Panel with three shields of arms (one quarterly of 24) and inscription 
to Richard Assheton, born 1622, who died ‘at ye house of his worthy loving kinsman James 
Assheton Bachelor of Divinity & Rector of this Church. May 28 1641 and his body to be 
here interred, under his tombe, in this chancell in hope of a joyfull resurrection’. 


Haverhill. Over door of §. aisle. Panel with arms of Hungate impaling Webb, crest, and 
inscription to Thomas Hungate, who died 21st May 1729, leaving three sons by his wife 
Mary, daughter of Thomas Webb. She died 6th February 1722. Described in Proc. Suffolk 
Inst. of Arch., vol. iv (1874), p. 105. 


Ipswich. On W. wall of S. aisle in church of St. Clement. Panel with arms and crest of Green, 
in memory of Captain Samuel Green, mariner, who bequeathed £50 to purchase a piece of 
G 
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land, the income therefrom to be distributed to poor widows and children of seamen ‘annually 
in this Church, upon the 28th of November for ever. He having on that day in the year of our 
Lord 1676 received a wonderful deliverance in a great Storm at Sea. He departed this Life 
at Smyr’na. The 17th of February Anno 1685.’ An interesting example of a combined 
benefaction board and memorial (cf. with example at Thenford, Northants.). 


Layham. In chancel. Panel with impaled arms, and inscription: ‘At the foot of this wall is 
interred Ann Roane, daughter of Edwd. Roane Esq'., who departed this Life March 16 1626’, 
Farrer, in his ‘Church Heraldry of Suffolk’ (MS. in Ipswich Library), recorded this panel as 
lying among rubbish in the tower of Layham church. 


Long Melford. The hatchment or painted heraldic canvas to Viscount Savage is discussed earlier 
in this paper. Farrer, op. cit., vol. i, p. 35, gives 21 quarterings for Savage impaling 12 for 
Darcy; in Farrer’s day, this ‘hatchment’, as he describes it, was in the Lady Chapel. 

Occold. On N. wall of nave. Panel with four shields of arms and very long inscription to Stephen 
Humfrey who died in 1598 ‘being very old and full of daies’; also records Jone Muskett his 
wife (died 1575), Richard Humfrey his son (died 1598) and Grace Frere his wife (died 1638), 
and Charles Humfrey and Elizabeth Dandy his wife. 

Worlingham. In §. aisle. Panel with arms and crest, and ‘An Epitaph on Mrs. Parnell Rous... 
made ye 22 of Aprill, 1637’, with four-line verse; also ‘An Epitaph on the Dovelike Virgin. 
Mrs. Anne Duke . . . made ye roth Januar 1658’, with eight-line verse. 

Yaxley. At E. end of S. aisle. Panel with three shields of arms (quarterly of six impaling quarterly 
of 12; quarterly of six; quarterly of 12) and inscription in Latin to William Yaxlee and his 


family, 1588. 


SussEx 


Chichester. On S. wall of the Chapel of the Four Virgins in Chichester Cathedral. Panel, 
32 in. high by 13} in. wide; at top, shield of arms of Fletcher impaling Champion enclosed 
in gold scroll-work. Epitaph to Judith, wife of John Fletcher ‘then of Steyning Gent; 
Daught": of Richard Champion of Swanson in the Wight Gent; Mother of John Fletcher now 
of the West Street Chichester’. She died 7th September 1657, but board not erected until 
December 1713. The panel is unframed. 

In S. aisle of the quire of Chichester Cathedral. Panel composed of boards enclosed in 
moulded frame (overall dimensions, height 32 in., width 30} in.), suspended by an iron ring. 
Epitaph to Henry King, ‘One of the Gentlemen of his Maties Charles The Seconds Priuy 
Chamber in ordinary Second sonn of Henry now L4 Bishop of Chichester’. He died 1668. 
Black lettering on gilt background; no arms. 


Funtington. On N. wall of W. tower. Rectangular board in frame with fine achievement of 
arms of Smyth. Brownish background with a doggerel inscription of nineteen lines to Richard 
Smyth, ‘whose Body lyeth buried underneath Kind Stone’, 1671. The epitaph is enclosed 
by two columns surmounted by a pediment; on the dexter side of the latter is an hour-glass 
and beneath it the words ‘Redeeme Time’, and on the sinister side a death’s head with the 
words ‘What is man?’ The lettering on this example is not so skilfully painted as the rest of 
the design. 


Lindfield. Between the arches of the nave arcade. On S. side, octagonal panels carved in high 
relief with coloured achievements of arms on black backgrounds, inscriptions in black Gothic 
lettering on white background round edges, for (1) William Board (died 1790) and his wife 
Harriot Godolphin Crawfurd (died 1809); (2) Dorothy Newton (died 1730). On N. side, 
similar panels for (3) Richard Board (died 1782) and his wife Sarah [Russell] Dalby (died 
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1765)5! (4) Charles Jollands (died 1866) and his wife Sarah Dixon (died 1838). These panels, 
obviously all by the same hand, must be after 1866 in date. Their style resembles some at 
Nuremberg (see p. 75), and are only mentioned in this paper to show that if the early painted 
heraldic panels were monuments, three out of four very late examples in one church are 
supplementary to memorials of a more permanent nature. All the persons except Charles and 
Sarah Jollands are commemorated by wall-tablets or floor-slabs in other parts of the building. 
No lozenge-shaped hatchments could be found in Lindfield church; they may have been 
swept away in the 1848-50 ‘restoration’. Described in [H. Hall,] [//ustrated Guide to All 


Saints’ Church and the Village of Lindfield (1950), pp. 32-333 see also Sussex Archaeological 
Collections, vol. xxxvii, pp. 154, 157. 


WILTSHIRE 


Salisbury. The writers have noticed only one example of a permanent memorial and a painted 


heraldic panel of an early date commemorating the same person; this combination may be seen 
(pl. xxz) in the south choir aisle of Salisbury Cathedral and is worth describing in some detail. 
A heavy black and gold moulded frame (overall 33 x 26 in.) encloses a thick panel 264 x 
193 in.) made of two oak boards painted black. In the centre is a large shield of arms (Barnston 
quartering Manning, with a crescent at the fess point for difference); above it is the date 1645, 
and below ‘30™° Mary’. Immediately beneath this panel is a memorial consisting of an 


elaborately painted stone tablet in debased Jacobean style with a cartouche enclosing a marble 
tablet inscribed: 


MARIZ BARNSTON 
QVOD FVIT, PROPTER 
SITVM: MARITVS 
AMANS, DOLENS, 
DEBENS, HOC POSVIT, 
IN MEMORIAM: 
OBIIT 6 IVLII 
1625: 

AL'ERA ?S OBIJT 30™° MATJ 
1645. 

ABIJT, NO OBIJT, & REVERTI 
DEBET? 


At the four corners of the tablet are shields of the Barnston and Manning arms but not quar- 
tered. It would not be unreasonable to suggest that the tablet was removed from its original 
position on the north wall of the chapel dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary3 and placed in 
the south choir aisle as part of the rearrangement of the memorials under Wyatt’s scheme for 
the ‘improvement’ of Salisbury Cathedral. By good fortune, the wooden panel was found and 


* On the monument to Richard Board on the E. (1932), pp. 19-25. 


wall of Massets chancel in Lindfield church, this 2 This epitaph is incorrectly given in James 
lady is described as Sarah, daughter of Francis and Harris, Copies of the Epitaphs in Salisbury Cathedral, 
Ann Dalby. The arms of Board impaling Dalby  C/oisters, and Cemetery (1825), p. 42. 

are also on the monument, and we are unable to 3 See The History and Antiquities of the Cathedral- 
explain why the Russell arms appear on the octa- Church of Salisbury and the Abbey-Church of Bath 
gonal panel; no mention of a Russell marriage isin (1719), pp. 9O=9I. 

J. Comber, Sussex Genealogies—Ardingly Centre 
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fixed above the tablet, the latter being partially destroyed in order to accommodate the panel 
in the available space. This mutilation has resulted in the loss of the crest which surmounted 
the tablet, but the torse, or and azure, and a fragment of an ermine object remain. 

The presence of both memorial and panel adds substantial support to the theory that the 
latter was originally a funeral accoutrement and, as we have seen earlier in this paper, was one 
which had managed to survive in the church where it was hung. The adaptation of panels as 
memorials will be discussed when we come to consider their evolution. 

In the Salisbury, South Wilts., and Blackmore Museum are two other painted heraldic 
panels belonging to the Guilds of the Bakers and Tailors of Salisbury. The first is an almost 
square framed panel (overall 36 x 34 in.); on a black background are the elaborate arms, crest, 
and supporters of the Bakers’ Guild. At the top of the panel are the letters CG and EO! with 
the date 1611 between them. It is quite clear that these letters have been overpainted; the 
first pair were originally CC, and the O of the second pair replaces another letter which has 
been erased; there is also evidence of the date having been altered. At the foot of the panel is 
the motto, Prats Gop For ALL. The achievement of the Tailors’ arms is on a black-framed 
lozenge (overall 25} x 26} in., painted black) with the motto, Concordia parua Res cresunt, 
followed by the date, 1633. 

These panels? were almost certainly used at the funerals of the members (or perhaps only 
chief officers) of the guilds and, in the case of the Bakers, the initials of the serving wardens 
and the date were included; the change of initials and date may indicate a policy of economy 
in this article of funeral furniture. Thus the use of these panels may be compared with the 


custom employed by other corporate bodies which had a ceremonial pall with which to cover 


the coffins of their deceased members. 
WoRCESTERSHIRE 


Upon-upon-Severn. Lozenge-shaped panel with shields at top and bottom; between them 
a lengthy inscription beginning ‘In the concave of this wall lieth the body of Henry, son of 
Sir Henry Bromiey . . .’, 1647. (Information from the Rev. J. F. Williams, F.S.A.) 


YORKSHIRE 


Beverley. In Beverley Minster is a rectangular panel with the arms of Hildyard impaling § 


Hammerton, with the crest of Hildyard and an epitaph to Robert Hildyard who ‘was buried 
here on the ninth day of June Anno Dom. 1685”. There is also a rectangular hatchment— 
the greatest lengths at the top and bottom—with a shield of arms (Vair a chief chequy or and 
gules) probably for Fleming, and ten lines of doggerel verse. Below is written ‘Resurgam 
1665’, but there is no information about the deceased.3 


CoNncCLUSIONS 


In the introductory notes the writers express their inability to give more than } 


suggestions as to the purpose of these painted heraldic panels; consideration of the 


' Christopher Gardiner and Elias Odell. 

2 Illustrated in Charles Haskins, The Ancient 
Trade Guilds and Companies of Salisbury (1912), 
Opp. pp. 243, 160, and described on pp. 253-4 and 
219 respectively. The photographs in Haskins and 
in The Festival Book of Salisbury (ed. F. Stevens, 
1914) are rather clearer than the actual panels. The 
Bakers’ panel is also described in Salisbury Museum 


Catalogue (1870), p. 46. Our thanks are due to the 
Precentor of Salisbury Cathedral, to Mr. H. de S. 
Shortt, M.A., F.S.A., and to Miss Beryl Thompson 
for assistance in connexion with the Salisbury 
panels. 

3 Information about these two panels kindly sup- 
plied by Miss Beryl Thompson and forwarded to 
the writers by Mr. H. Stanford London, F.S.A. 
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Painted panel and permanent memorial to Mary Barnston, 1645, in Salisbury Cathedral 
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brief descriptions of the examples quoted above tends to increase, rather than lessen, 
the chances of an entirely satisfactory answer to the question. The list, while 
by no means exhaustive, covers the period 1588 (Yaxley) to 1738 (Norwich)— 
exactly 150 years—with an ‘outcrop’ to 1866 at Lindfield. 

The Suffolk panels form the most complex group: those at Framlingham, Hales- 
worth, Occold, Worlingham, and Yaxley may all be considered as memorials, and 
yet they rank among the early examples. In that county, too, we get, at Ipswich, 
a benefaction board similar to those at Thenford in Northamptonshire and formerly 
at Great Yarmouth in Norfolk, although the two examples at the last-named place 
may, perhaps, be regarded as benefaction boards pure and simple. 

At Tawstock, Devonshire, is a pedigree type which compares, in some respects, 
with panels at St. Albans, Herts., and Willingale Spain, Essex. One of the lost 
panels from Great Dunmow, Essex, incorporated a long Latin inscription with 
punning allusions to arms, and at Worlingham in Suffolk and at Funtington in 
Sussex we get verses extolling the virtues of the deceased. 

The care with which the paintings were executed, the durable nature of the 
panels and their frames, the recording of two or more members of one family on 
one board, all point to the eventual adaptation of the funeral escutcheon as a 
memorial: in other words, from a temporary heraldic painting to be used at the time 
of the funeral to a more permanent heraldic painting and epitaph combined. In 
Chichester Cathedral we have an example—unframed—set up no less than 
fifty-six years after the death of the person commemorated, and at the same place 
is a wooden tablet, without arms, to the son of a bishop of the diocese. 

But the question still remains: if these panels were prepared with skill and used by 
families of substance as a temporary measure, why do we not find marble or other 
durable memorials in greater quantity to the same persons? On the other hand, 
was the use of the painted heraldic panel, with its epitaph, a fashion in memorials 
which was not widely approved because it was simple and relatively cheap? 

Whatever may be the answers to these two questions, the writers feel that these 
panels derived from the funeral escutcheons of earlier date,' that they developed 
into temporary or permanent memorials of a not too fashionable type, and that 
they were the forerunners of the ostentatious hatchment which, by the end of the 
eighteenth century, became part of the undertaker’s stock-in-trade. As one of 
our correspondents remarked in a letter, heraldry has long been a handmaid of the 
funeral furnisher; in fact some of the older established premises devoted to this 
melancholy profession still display heraldic boards in their windows. 

In Belgium the painted heraldic panel still forms part of the accoutrements of a 
funeral, and the parallel between the seventeenth-century English examples of the 
‘pedigree’ type of panel will be found in the superb example at Alost (see pl. xx11, 5) 
where no less than thirty-two shields are shown in addition to the central main 
lozenge. This specimen proclaimed to the beholder that Maria Goethals who died 
in 1656 was of a family entitled to trente-deux quartiers. 

The large number of panels in eastern England illustrates what has recently 


1 See also p. 72, n. I. ’ 
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been described as the strongest b onds of sympathy which have existed between the 
people of East Anglia and their neighbours of the Low Countries. Immigrants 
brought over many ideas with them, and these ideas slowly spread over the rest of 
England, and their influence in the development of the painted heraldic panel 
cannot be dismissed, especially when we find that their use continues in the Low 
Countries to the present day. That there was much journeying to and from East 
Anglia and Holland by persons visiting friends and relatives is shown by the special 
registers kept at Great Yarmouth which are shortly to be published. When we 
realize that in Norwich alone, in 1578, aliens numbered 6,000 out of a total popula- 
tion of 17,000 to 18,000, it is but reasonable to suggest that their contribution 
to the English mode of life was considerable over a long period of settlement and 
communication with the Continent. 

We have also seen the connexions between Scandinavian and English painted 
heraldic panels (p. 75), and the presence of one elaborate specimen in the National 
Museum of Antiquities of Scotland? may indicate some further influence which 
requires careful investigation. 


PostTscRiPT 


Closely allied to the painted heraldic panel with epitaph (and more so if it is 
accepted as a form of memorial) are the painted and framed pictures of memento mori 
character. These fall into three classes. First, the large variety like the ‘Nine Ages 
of Man’ panel described and illustrated in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of London (Second Series), vol. xxiv, pp. 320-3, and now in the Strangers Hall 
Museum, Norwich, the example in the National Portrait Gallery of Sir Henry 
Unton (1557?—96), and the memorial to Ann (died 1613) and John Bower (died 
1615) in Gloucester Cathedral. Of the second type, only one example has come to 
the notice of the writers: this is a canvas in a moulded frame, 16 x 22} in., showing 
a husband and wife, seven sons and three daughters, kneeling one behind the other 
in front of a prie-dieu (see pl. xx). At the top centre are the words ‘Watch and 
Pray’; in the top right-hand corner, ‘his aige 55 1615’. Along the bottom and 
beneath what may be a coffin decorated with various emblems of mortality is a four- 
line inscription as follows: 

Her lyeth the body of Margery late wife to Siles Smith Clerke nowe pastor of Scampton 
eldest dovgter of John Purnel of Nibley in the county Glocester clother, who had seuen 
sonnes and three Douthers and departed this Life the 15: of February 1615 Virescit’ post 
funere virtus. 


1 R. W. Ketton-Cremer, M.A., F.S.A., in an 
Introduction to the catalogue of the exhibition, 
‘East Anglia and the Netherlands’, held at Norwich, 
June—Sept. 1954. 

2 Not described in detail in this paper, as in the 
opinion of Sir Thomas Innes of Learney, Lord 
Lyon, this panel has no conhexion with funeral 
customs, and further comment before exhausting 
all possible lines of inquiry to establish its true 
purpose would be premature. 


3 The artist seems to have been in trouble over 
his Latin; he obviously intended Virescit, but 
misspelt it and over-painted a correction which 
makes the word almost unintelligible. His use of 
JSunere following post is also wrong: the phrase 
should read Virescit (or? Vivat) post funera virtus. 
The names Siles is also wrong; the man concerned 
was Giles Smith, rector of Scampton, Lincs., who 
was buried there 31 Oct. 1622. 
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The writers would like to know of other examples of this smaller type of framed 
memorial which may have survived. This one example bears little resemblance to 
the elaborate painted memorial by Pepys’s cousin, Mrs. Elizabeth Creed, which 
occurs at Tichmarsh. 

An example of the third type may be seen on the south wall of the nave in the 
church of St. Mary-Le-Tower, Ipswich. It is a panel, 47 x 32 in., in a modern 
wooden frame with a glass front. The painting is presumably on wood, but the 
glass makes it impossible to be certain; the wooden back might be only the backing 
to the frame. An acrostic verse in twelve lines—the initial letters spell the name of 
William Smart who died in 1 599—1s on a decorative cartouche with winged figures 
at the top corners. Stretching across the base of the composition is a panoramic 
view of Ipswich, and in the lower corners the kneeling figures of a man and woman. 
There is no heraldry. The monument as illustrated in I. E. Gray and W. E. Potter, 
Ipswich School, 1400-1950 (1950), pl. 1x, is much clearer than it now appears, the 
paint being very thick in places, much darkened by time, and giving the impression 
of having been restored too thoroughly in the early nineteenth century. Although 
large, and obviously unconnected with any funeral ceremony, the tablet seems to be 
in the same tradition as those dealt with above and therefore worthy of record. 
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NOTES 


Fifteenth-century sculpture from Lewes Priory—Mr. W. H. Godfrey, F.S.A., contributes 
the following note:—A piece of carved stonework (pl. xx, a) which has recently been un- 
earthed on the site of Lewes Priory and is now in the Sussex Archaeological Society’s Museum 
merits some record. It is 30 in. long and 10 in. high and comprises the carved portion of an 
important cornice of the fifteenth century. The subject is a series of combats between men in 
armour and (a) a wild man of the woods, (4) a dragon, and (c) a devil, the figures being separated 
by sprays of oak-leaves and acorns. The carving is in very high relief, undercut in part to make 
the limbs free of the background. It seems probable that it formed part of the cornice of a stone 
screen, the nearest obvious parallel being the eastern side of the reredos in the Confessor’s Chapel, 
Westminster Abbey. Very little work of this period survives from Lewes Priory, and it is 
remarkable that this has received so little damage. The small section with the knight on the ex- 
treme right was found some distance from the main fragment, but fitted perfectly. 


Two seventh-century Anglo-Saxon cruciform brooches.—Mr. E. Thurlow Leeds, F.S.A., sends 
the following: Recently our Fellow, Mr. G. Wyman Abbott, reported the presentation to the 
Museum of the Natural History Society at Peterborough of a large Anglo-Saxon bronze brooch 
discovered by Mr. W. Hotchin amongst a mass of overburden from Huntingdonshire gravel-pits 
dumped by the Huntingdonshire County Council at Wyton aerodrome. At first there was some 
confusion about the original provenience of the brooch, but careful inquiries by Mr. Abbott 
resulted in the place being very closely pinned down to 325.713 on the National Grid, thus 
locating the site as lying within the parish of St. Ives, Hunts., a little more than a mile east of the 
town. Mr. Abbott also examined the actual place of discovery and found parts of a skull and 
jawbone, suggesting that the brooch came from a burial. The find is of particular interest 
because previously Early Anglo-Saxon remains in the district have been very scanty;! it helps 
to strengthen the evidence for Anglo-Saxon settlement on the north bank of the Ouse. It may 
here be noted that the pertinent sheet of the 25-in. Ordnance Survey (Cambs. XXXIII, 1) 
records two small Romano-British sites in the vicinity. 

The brooch (pl. xx11, a) is a well-preserved example of the florid cruciform type (Aberg’s 
Group V); it lacks only a part of the left-hand knob on the head-plate. The knobs have been cast 
in one piece with the rest of the brooch; no trace of gilding can be detected. The brooch belongs 
to what may be termed a middle stage in the evolution of this ornate development. Many of its 
features can be observed on similar brooches from other sites. Thus the florid knobs very closely 
resemble those on brooches from Mitchell’s Hill, Icklingham (Ashmolean Museum),? and from 
West Stow (British Museum),3 both Suffolk sites. The head-plate with slightly concave upper 
and lower edges is vertically panelled in alternating raised and sunken strips, the middle further 
decorated with transverse grooves. The bow has a median raised band, like that on the two 
above-mentioned brooches, but in place of a small flat knob at the middle of the band the St. Ives 
brooch has a large triple-ridged knob covering the whole of the top of the bow. So far the ana- 
logies between the newly found brooch and the two Suffolk pieces are obvious; the same applies 
to the upper half of the foot, but for the rest of the brooch the artificer has had resort to another 
quarter. The Suffolk brooches belong to a group which is distinguished by the presence of 


1 V.C.H. Hunts., i, 276; Cambridge Ant. Soc. 2N. Aberg, The Anglo-Saxons in England, 
Report, 1873, p. 13; Proc. Soc. Ant. v, 33. Tab. 1, no. 207. 3 [bid., no. 203. 
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(Photo. by E. Curwen) 
a. Fifteenth-century sculpture from Lewes Priory, Sussex. (Approx. }) 


(Copyright A.C. L. Bruxelles) 
4. Alost, Belgium. Maria Goethals, 1656 (p. 85) 
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G). 4. Linton Heath, Cambridgeshire. ¢ 


a. St. Ives, Huntingdonshire. 
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lappets in the form of an eagle-headed beast with a curled tail, but the St. Ives piece retains, 
though badly and unevenly reproduced, the simpler eagle-headed lappet characteristic of all the 
early stages in the history of the type. The lower part of the foot is a half-understood treatment 
of a model on which the original ‘horse’s’ head of the earlier cruciform brooches terminates at 
this stage in a secondary mask with wide, upcurled moustaches ending in eagle-heads. It is an 
outgrowth from the early terminal of two upturned eagle-heads as on the example from Grave 
169 at Sleaford, Lincs.,! through a half-way stage as on Woodston, Hunts.,? and Barrington B., 
Cambs., grave 82,3 towards its full expression as on Sleaford, Grave 50.4 

The St. Ives brooch, in short, is a reproduction based partly on Anglian models from the Lark 
Valley, combined with a tradition that belongs to the Cambridge Region. It is quite remarkable 
how the Group V brooches from Sleaford point to influences emanating from the latter region 
rather than from the Anglian area which would appear more natural and accessible. The fact 
is that the Cambridge Region had long-established connexions with country lying as far north 
as the Lincolnshire border of Rutland and presumably this connexion also, to some extent, affected 
south Lincolnshire. The St. Ives example of the same mixed influences is a short step on the road 
of this diffusion. 

The second brooch (pl. xx111, 4) is not a new discovery; actually it was found as far back as 1854 
by the Hon. R. C. Neville in his exploration of the cemetery at Linton Heath, Cambridgeshire.s 
This remarkable piece, which has never been illustrated, I recollect having been greatly struck 
by ona first visit to Audley End in 1909. Ona second visit in 1934 I was able to make a sketch 
of it, but not until the Neville Collections had been transferred to the University Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology was I able to obtain a photograph of it. This I owe to the co-opera- 
tion of Dr. G. H. S. Bushnell, by whose kind permission I am now able to publish it. 

The brooch came from Grave 40 in the Linton Heath cemetery, which, in addition to a string 
of 148 amber beads, a large faceted crystal, and a small long brooch, of the cross-potent derivative 
class, very similar to one from Rothwell, Northants.,° produced a ‘larger brooch, 4? in. long, 
chased and very strongly gilt, in most beautiful preservation, with square-shaped ornament at the 
broad end’. The small long brooch and the unusually large number of amber beads? equate with 
the obviously late character of the major piece. 

It is unique of its kind and merits close attention for its distinctive features and its position as 
the last expression of the florid cruciform brooch before it passed into the final stage (as known to 
us) which may be said to end in the outrageous example from Longbridge, Warwickshire.’ 
Measuring 4# in. in length and_2} in. in width, its first feature to be noticed is the neat, square 
head-plate, composed of a sunken panel within a frame border decorated with punched bull’s-eye 
circlets. The decoration of the panel itself is quite novel and difficult to interpret. The impres- 
sion it produces is that the artificer has intended to reproduce cloisonné-work as a surround for a 
square bevel-edged boss representing an inset gem.9 

The knobs or arms of the head-plate are again a novelty. They are all of one design, the upper- 
most rather smaller than the lateral ones. They are formed as a broad mask with wide locks of 
hair rolled up at their ends, heavy cheeks, snub nose, and downwardly curled moustaches, the 
chin being represented by an axe-shaped plate, a survival from the decorated knobs found on later 


' Archaeologia, |, 400; British Museum, Guide 6 Archaeologia, xci, 20, fig. 10 (é). 
to Anglo-Saxon Antiquities (1923), p. 28, fig. 19. 7 Arch. Fourn. xi, 104. 
2 V.C.H. Hunts. i, 276, fig. 13. 8 Aberg, Tab. 1, group V, no. 230, fig. 87; 
3 Cambs. Ant. Soc. Comm. v, 26, pl. 1; C. Fox, Baldwin Brown, iii, pl. txrx, 3. 
The Archaeology of the Cambridge Region, pl. xxix, 1. 9 Cloisons of analogous shape, though differently 
* J. de Baye, Industrial Arts of the Anglo-Saxons, disposed, occur on a sword from Joches, Dépt. 
pl. v1, 1. Marne (B. Salin, A/igermanisches Thierornamentik, 
5 Arch. Fourn. xi, 95 ff. fig. 277). 
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examples of cruciform brooches of Group [V4.1 The treatment of the hair is interesting; in 
itself it dates the brooch as late. The mask as a decorative element is initially often presented by 
a pair of arched eyebrows and a straight nose, much like a capital Y. At a later stage thee ye- 
brows are given an upturned, questioning quirk, well seen on the great square-headed brooch, 
no. 66 B2 from Alfriston, grave 28, and no. 117 B8, Ingarsby,? and a saucer-brooch from 
Aston, Berks.3 In its fully developed form, when the eyebrows have become locks of hair, it 
occurs on square-headed brooches like B8, no. 115 and on the large pair of saucer-brooches from 
Prittlewell, Essex.4 

The bow is plain with a square, flat boss; below it is a trapezoidal plate bordered with punched 
bull’s-eye circlets, and it is flanked by two quite misunderstood eagle-heads, a legacy from the 
earliest florid brooches which apparently was retained in the Cambridge Region, when the arti- 
ficers of the Lark Valley had devised a new lappet, eagle-headed, a semblance of a body finished 
off by a curly tail. At this point, however, a drastic change ensues. All traces of the original 
‘horse-head’ familiar on the foot of the early cruciform brooches, so faithfully even if only 
partially preserved in the St. Ives brooch figured above, disappears, to be replaced by a massive 
mask with huge eyes, curled side-locks and moustaches, and crescentic edged chin-plate. 

In short, it heralds the latest stage in the development of the florid type in which the Lark 
Valley took no part, but one that is best represented in Mid-Anglia. 


Subterranean Chamber at Waddon.—Mx. S. S. Frere, F.S.A., sends the following note:— 
Attention deserves to be drawn to the discovery in October 1953 of a fourth underground 
chamber at Waddon, Surrey, similar in shape and plan to the three already known since 1902.5 
The new discovery has now been published by Mr. A. B. L. Reid.6 It was made when part of 
the garden of no. 41 Alton Road collapsed into the chamber. Partial excavation was possible, 
resulting in the discovery of an oval chamber (10 ft. 9 in. N.-S. by 10 ft. 6 in. E.-W.) excavated 
in the Thanet sand, its entrance to the north, opposite those found in 1902, the floor being 
15 ft. 3 in. below ground-level and the roof about 7 ft. above the floor. The floor was covered 
by (1) a level layer of 12 in. of dirty sand containing pottery of Belgic affinity, attributable to the 
late Wealden folk inhabiting this area in pre-Claudian times. Above this was (2) banded rain- 
washed sand about 2 ft. 4 in. thick but sloping down towards the back, containing charcoal frag- 
ments and worn Roman wares of the first to third centuries. Iron Age wares were absent from 
this layer, just as Roman ware and charcoal other than trampled powder were absent from 
layer 1. It is clear that layer 1 is an occupation layer; layer 2 results from water-borne silting after 
the chamber was abandoned. (3) Covering layer 2 was recent collapsed earth. The walls of the 
chamber carried lamp soot. 

It is of great interest that the date of these chambers and their domestic use have at last been 
established. The theory of their origin as Neolithic burial-chambers is no longer tenable unless 
indeed we choose to suppose that all traces of the earlier period were cleaned out before the later 
families moved in: of this there is no evidence whatever, and it is unlikely that the Thanet sand 
would have stood unweathered in the interval for the entrances to be visible after 1,500 years. 
Flints were indeed found at all levels, but are common in the area; many must be strays from 
earlier occupation of the hillock, though some may be contemporary with the later Iron Age. 


1 Archaeologia, xci, 71-72, fig. 38. 5 Man, iii, 20-23; Surrey A.C. xvii, 181-3; 
2 Corpus of Early Anglo-Saxon Great Square- P. Croydon Nat. Hist. and Scient. Soc. v (1902), 49; 

headed Brooches. Childe, Prehistoric Communities of Brit. Isles, 49; 
3 de Baye, op. cit., pl. vit, 5. Reliquary, xi. 32. 


4 Southend... Ant. 9 Hist. Soc. Trans. ii, no. 2, © Trans. Croydon Nat. Hist. and Scient. Soc. xii 
pp. 89-102. Col. plate. (1954), 145-51. 
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REVIEWS 


The Neolithic Cultures of the British Isles: a Study of Stone-using Agricultural Communities of 
Britain in the Second Millennium p.c. By Stuart Piccott. 9} x6}. Pp. xix+420. Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press, 1954. 70s. 


In this book Professor Piggott has given us something unparalleled in the study of the period, 

or indeed of any later prehistoric period in the British Isles. Previous studies at all comparable 
in extent have been confined to treatment of a particular element of neolithic material, such as 
the pottery or the megalithic tombs; accounts dealing with the whole of the evidence have been 
available only for a few, relatively small, areas. Professor Piggott’s book combines a detailed 
presentation of all aspects of material culture throughout the region with an integrative inter- 
pretation, in which the result of earlier specialized studies are balanced one against the other, 
adjusted and supplemented to take account of the rest of the evidence. ‘The result is an impressive 
synthesis. 
: Neolithic culture was first established in the British Isles by migration from the Continent, 
from points within the area (notably France) over which had spread a common culture of 
‘Western’ facies, characterized by plain dark pottery. These Primary Neolithic Cultures of the 
British Isles are represented by Windmill Hill, the Severn—Cotswold, and probably the earlier 
phase of the Clyde—Carlingford, groups. Windmill Hill culture, the kernal of the ‘Neolithic A’ 
of earlier classification, can now be subdivided on evidence of its pottery into regional groups: 
the Hembury ware of the south-west; that characterized at Windmill Hill itself; and the decorated 
insular developments of Abingdon ware, the East Anglian and Whitehawk styles. Common 
features of Windmill Hill culture in the areas of primary settlement on the chalk uplands of 
southern England are its causewayed camps, long barrows, and probably, judging from details 
of construction and the distribution, the flint-mines. Recognition of like features abroad would 
indicate the possible origin of the culture. 

The difficulties of matching long barrows in Frante had already been explained by Professor 
Piggott in an article in 1937: comparable burials, with plain ‘Western’ pottery, are known in 
Brittany, but the feature most obviously related to material from these long mounds of Manio 
type—the trumpet lug of the Hembury group—occurs in a region of England where no long 
barrows have as yet been found. It is suggested that perhaps the long barrow was not an original 
feature but an insular development of Windmill Hill culture; but the evidence is not sufficiently 
precise to allow a definite judgement. 

It is likewise impossible to find a convincing French analogue for the causewayed camps. 
Indeed, no features of Western Neolithic culture at all have been recorded in regions adjacent 
to England, in northern France, except in contexts which appear later than Windmill Hill itself. 
At Fort Harrouard the pottery is already associated with Grand Pressigny flint, and with pottery 
of the type of Michelsberg in the Rhineland, a site often compared with Windmill Hill for its 
interrupted concentric ditches and antler combs, but again seemingly subsequent to the establish- 
ment of the English camps. Any derivation from Michelsberg being therefore excluded, Pro- 
fessor Piggott has suggested that these similarities are best regarded as the result of parallel 
developments, due to an absorption of a common mesolithic substratum by neolithic immigrants 
in the two regions. The original simple Windmill Hill ware in the English camps, however, is 
most closely matched in south French cave sites, among the earliest examples of Western Neolithic 
pottery there recognizable, which elsewhere Professor Piggott has classified as Chassey ware 
(L’ Anthropologie, t. lvii, nos. 5-6 (1953), 408). It is obvious that the Languedoc sites are not 
the proximate source of Windmill Hill culture, and since the subsequent phase in Chassey history, 
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which carried comparable pottery to England, is still not documented in north France, it is still 
possible that the origin of causewayed camps belongs there also. (The presence at Windmill Hill 
of large-seeded flax, otherwise unmatched except in the Swiss Early Cortaillo, which Professor 
Piggott also considers a Chassey derivative, may be significant.) ‘The ‘dating’ of Michelsberg 
by association with late Réssen ware could then refer to a divergent, late development from this 
single source; there is at present no satisfactory explanation of the origin of the culture. 

Turning to Severn—Cotswold transepted gallery tombs among British Primary Neolithic 
Cultures, their closest analogues and possible origin seems to be in Daniel’s Retz tombs, with 
elongated mounds, south of the Loire mouth. Forms of simple, undifferentiated ‘Western’ ware 
are found in both groups. This association of plain ware with chambered tombs, however, shows 
some discrepancy compared with the evidence from south France, where comparable early 
Chassey ware is not found either in, or in the same areas as, megalithic tombs, and appears to 
belong to a period previous to their introduction. The Retz group therefore seems to represent 
the subsequent history of a branch of Chassey ware which spread westward and assimilated the 
practice of collective burial in chambered tombs. This new combination of culture traits, although 
not tested by controlled excavation of a Retz tomb, seems to have taken place on French soil 
and then migrated to the Bristol Channel. 

The Severn—Cotswold cairns seem in some way related, by their common trapezoidal and 
rectangular mounds and ritual forecourts, to the segmented galleries of the third Primary 
Neolithic Culture, the Clyde—Carlingford group. In the typologically earliest series of these 
tombs (without jambs to the divisions) in south-west Scotland, Beacharra pottery, comprising 
an undifferentiated Western Neolithic plain ware (Beacharra 4) and decorated pottery of the 
western European channelled ware group (Beacharra B), appears an integral feature. If Clyde- 
Carlingford is an introduction from the Continent, however, little is known either in France or 
beyond representing anything comparable to this association of channelled ware alone with 
collective burial, except perhaps with early burials in the chambered tomb (albeit a passage grave) 
of Conguel in Brittany. But as Professor Piggott has pointed out, the close analogies to the tech- 
nique and decoration of Beacharra B at Conguel point on to south France, to the Fontbouisse 
group of channelled ware (L’ Anthropologie, t. lviii, nos. 1-2 (1954), 8-15), where the motifs 
reflect influence from the symbolic pottery of the Los Millares culture in the great cemeteries of 
passage and gallery graves of Almeria and south Portugal, and the pottery is associated with 
Beaker ware and tanged copper daggers appropriate to that stage. This would also be the horizon 
of the Portuguese examples of channelled ware, with close affinities with Fontbouisse (ibid. 10), 
at least at the Cascaes cave. Possibly also it is the more usual context of channelled ware in the 
Breton collective tombs (bid. 14). At all events, it is a combination of Los Millares features and 
Beaker ware which is normally associated with ‘megalithic’ collective burials throughout south- 
western and western Europe (including the segmented galleries of the Pyrenees, like La Halliade, 
which typologically are similar to the Retz group and to Clyde—Carlingford tombs). Compared 
with this almost invariable association on the Continent, the history of megalithic settlement in 
west Scotland and the Islands seems curiously out of step. It might be argued that the absence 
of anything but undifferentiated ‘Western’ ware and a bowl ornamented in Beacharra B fashion 
with the earliest burial at Clettreval, a collective tomb on North Uist, represents simply an im- 
poverishment of culture in these outlying areas of the Hebrides. But Rinyo I ware appears only 
in the final phase of the passage grave of Unival on the same island, whereas Rinyo I sherds like 
the famous one from Skara Brae II, which appears on the cover of Professor Piggott’s book, 
would be far more appropriately related to the foundation of the tomb, since in the cemeteries of 
Iberia and Brittany such pottery and the ‘megalithic idea’ appear intimately connected. 

In such cases, the difficulty of interpreting neolithic cultures in the British Isles, and estab- 
lishing their origins, cannot be ascribed to a lack of sufficient documentation in France. It 
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seems likely that the interweaving here of various strands of influence, which can be traced back 
to different stages of west European culture as evidenced on the Continent, is in fact unique. 
What, for example, the Clyde—Carlingford group in its earlier Scottish phase records in the com- 
bining of tomb forms, pottery, and cremation rites, each with its separate range of relationships, 
is probably the actual process of culture formation; and archaeological methods are notoriously 
weak in demonstrating that the first appearance of any unmatched combination can legitimately 
be regarded as its inception. 

A second facies in British neolithic culture has long been recognized in Peterborough pottery. 
Professor Piggott now shows, in a fundamentally new classification, that in a thorough analysis 
of related and comparable material this former ‘Neolithic B’ emerges as one of several variants— 
Peterborough, Bann and Sandhill, Rinyo-Clacton, Ronaldsway, Dorchester—of what may together 
be grouped as Secondary Neolithic Cultures; divergences in the pottery and associated monu- 
ments are none the less linked by common possession of stone and bone types inherited from 
a mesolithic substratum of northern European affinities. The relations of Peterborough ware, 
especially in the earlier Ebbsfleet style now distinguished, are also with Scandinavia. Rinyo- 
Clacton pottery in contrast derives from evolved western European roots, with analogies in 
incised late Chassey ware, while the group provisionally classified as Dorchester culture, chiefly 
characterized by ‘henge’ monuments associated with cremation burials, seems to be of local origin. 

It is impossible to over-emphasize the sheer usefulness of having all the material relevant to a 
study of the Neolithic summarized between two covers, and this so lucidly and adequately that 
reference to the comprehensive bibliography is rarely necessary. The book is most explicitly 
illustrated, and the distribution maps are particularly valuable. The results of Professor Piggott’s 
research presented in this important book are, moreover, of especial interest to the archaeologist 
and student alike as an example of the sort of conclusions which emerge from a full exploitation 
of the evidence in a period like the Neolithic when argument, quite unaided by historical sources, 
must be from archaeological material alone. M. A. SmrtH 


The Stone Age in Scotland. By A. D. Lacattie. 10 x7}. Pp. xxii+345. Published for the 
Wellcome Historical Medical Museum by Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
1954. 555. 


All prehistorians will be grateful to Mr. Lacaille for collecting with such scrupulous thorough- 
ness, and to the Trustees of the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum for publishing so hand- 
somely, the concrete evidence for the first colonization by man of the northern part of Great 
Britain. The evidence is scattered in a number of publications, many out of print and inaccessible, 
but Mr. Lacaille has collected it all, and reproduced all the relevant available illustrations. He 
has added hitherto unpublished observations of his own, and particularly useful maps to illustrate 
the effect of the marine transgressions that affected northern Britain in the late glacial and early 
post-glacial times. If Scotland was habitable before the retreat of the last glaciation, no evidence 
for human occupation has survived. We are glad to learn that alleged artifacts from ‘what may 
be an interstadial deposit’ near Comrie are ‘not convincing’, and to have the few probable remains 
of Pleistocene fauna enumerated, but feel that the detailed account given of the Palaeolithic and 
Mesolithic periods in England might usefully have been abbreviated. Similarly, though the rela- 
tive paucity of the Scottish evidence inevitably makes its classification and ordering in no small 
degree dependent upon the richer and better-dated material from England and Northern Ireland, 
the presentation of this comparative evidence, already summarized in a masterly manner by 
Clark and Movius, seems unnecessarily detailed, especially as it could not be brought completely 
up to date by reference, for instance, to Jessen’s final publication of the palaeo-botanical evidence 
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from Ireland in 1949. Again, the Scottish material is not particularly calculated to appeal to the 
general public, and so the book is likely to be bought only by institutes and specialists. For such 
readers the reproduction of no less than seventeen figures taken direct from accessible works by 
Armstrong, Clark, Movius, and Zeuner is unnecessary, and merely adds to the cost—not, indeed, 
that, with current prices, librarians will complain of 55s. Despite the title, the author has 
confined himself to those industries and economies that preserve the Palaeolithic techniques and 
way of life. Neolithic cultures are considered only in so far as they illustrate survivals of the pre- 
ceding local Mesolithic, and such are considered even when they persist into the Iron Age. 
In view of the prominence given to Secondary Neolithic cultures by Professor Piggott, it is 
interesting to note that the author does not include among such survivals polished flint knives 
and lopsided arrow-heads, treated by Piggott as of Mesolithic inspiration, but here attributed 
respectively to Beaker folk and Megalithic invaders. Having just had the opportunity of observing 
the perforated “Tool made of red deer antler’ illustrated in fig. 66, I can assure the reader that, 
as the excellent drawing suggests, it is really of bone; it is therefore comparable to the Neolithic 
objects from Skara Brae and Holderness. V. G. Cuitpe 


The Prehistoric Cultures of the Horn of Africa: an analysis of the Stone Age cultural and climatic 
succession in the Somalilands and eastern parts of Abyssinia. By J. D. Crark. 9} x7}. 
Pp. xx-+386+pls. 52. Cambridge, at the University Press, 1954. £5. 55. 


Dr. Desmond Clark is the Curator of the Rhodes—Livingstone Museum at Livingstone, 
Northern Rhodesia. He was trained at Cambridge in the Faculty of Archaeology and Anthropo- 
logy and later took his doctorate of philosophy in the same University. The volume under 
review is part of his thesis offered for the latter degree. During the war Clark was sent overland 
to Somaliland, where he was with the Northern Rhodesian Regiment and later the Military 
Administration and had to travel about extensively. He was in Somaliland for over two years 
at different times. Clark did not let slip this unique opportunity for a careful and systematic 
study of the prehistory of the region, and the result is this superb work. Very little had been 
known about the Stone Age cultures in the country. The indefatigable Seton-Karr had collected 
some coups de poing and, more recently, C. Barrington Brown had brought back some Levallois 
and later stone implements. The result of publishing the latter was the arrival at Cambridge of 
a sackful of stone tools, including some lovely Still Bay lanceheads! But before Clark’s investiga- 
tions little systematic excavation or study had been undertaken. 

Broadly speaking the early prehistory of Somaliland is as follows. The earliest finds would 
seem to belong to an Acheuleo-Levalloisean stage of culture referable to the early stages of the 
Gamblian pluvial. There follows a true Levalloisean from which develops a Still Bay rich in 
beautifully made tools. In early post-Pleistocene times intrusive elements begin to arrive from 
the north-west: in the north we find the Hargeisan culture, which develops into the Somaliland 
Wilton; in the south the Somaliland Magosian, which develops into the Doian. The Magosian 
here is of Still Bay ancestry. Neolithic elements appear in both cultures, but no true Neolithic 
with ground or polished tools is known in the country. Some rock-shelter paintings are known, 
some of which may be of Wilton age. ‘The volume opens with an introduction in which the 
physiographical features and the geology are briefly described. Accounts are also given of previous 
investigations in all three Somalilands. There follow chapters on the geology and stratigraphy 
in western British Somaliland and other districts. “These lead on to accounts of the various 
cultures found with a description of their industries and a chapter on the prehistoric art so far 
discovered. Finally there is a tentative correlation of the cultures and climates, and a number 
of appendices by various specialists on faunal remains, marine molluscs, charcoal, etc. The 
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volume is well illustrated both with photographs and with drawings by Mrs. Clark. The author 
would be the first to agree that the last word has not yet been said on the prehistory of the Horn 
of Africa. But the foundations have now been well and truly laid and all future investigators 
will have to start from the basis of this scholarly monograph of a distinguished pupil of the 
Cambridge school, Dr. Desmond Clark. Mixes Burkitt 


A Minoan Linear B Index. By Emmett L. Bennett, Jr. 10 x6}. Pp. xxxiv+119. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1953 (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press). 125. 6d. 


Dr. Bennett’s Index is printed in the same handy and unpretentious format as his Pylos Tablets 
of 1951. Together with the Evans—Myres Scripta Minoa II (1952) they form the basic tools for 
the decipherment and further study of the Mycenaean documents in Linear Script B. 

The greater part of the book consists of a fully referenced index of the sign-groups occurring 
onall Knossos and Pylos tablets known to Bennett at Easter 1952. This list of ‘words’, from which 
the identity of the language at Knossos and at Pylos is at once apparent, has been arranged in the 
standard ‘alphabetical’ order of phonetic signs devised by Bennett for the publication of the Pylos 
material. It therefore completely supersedes the unserviceable Knossos sign-group index printed 
in Scripta Minoa II, and further corrects the shortcomings of that publication in three important 
ways: 

(i) The readings of the original Knossos tablets have everywhere been checked by Bennett 
in the Iraklion Museum. 

(ii) Sign-groups occurring on about a thousand more or less fragmentary Knossos tablets, not 

copied by Evans, have been included: these texts will be published in due course. 

(iii) The numbering of the Knossos tablets has been differentiated according to their context 

by similar two-letter prefixes to those, used for Pylos. For example, 4i 194 and 4i 762 
record women and children, Sd ogor and Sd oggr chariot bodies. 


Two appendixes comprise a reverse index of the sign-groups, invaluable for the study of 
inflexion and the restoration of the texts, and a index to all the occurrences of each ‘ideogram’ 
or commodity-sign. 

The Index has already been rendered incomplete by the discovery of many new tablets at 
Pylos and at Mycenae in each of the seasons 1952, 1953, and 1954, and by Bennett’s success in 
making numerous joins in the existing Knossos fragments (1954). The sign-groups for these 
tablets are being published in such a way that additions can easily be inserted by hand into the 
pages of the existing forward and reverse indices, but it is to be hoped that a completely reset 
edition of the Index may be published before long. The decipherment of the tablets has not yet 
gone so far that we can replace the format of the Index by a glossary printed entirely in a generally 
agreed transliteration. VENTRIS 


Attic Vase Paintings in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. By L. D. Caskey and J. D. Beazuey. 
Part 2. Text Nos. 66-113. 84x13}. Pp. ix+103. Pls. xxxi-tx1v, 23317}. Pub- 
me for the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, by the Oxford University Press, 1954. 

- OS. 


This is a continuation by Sir John Beazley of the first part, which appeared in 1931, and ‘should 
soon be followed by a third and final’ instalment. Forty-seven Attic red-figure vases from 520 
till about 430 B.c. are described and illustrated in a large portfolio of drawings and twelve sup- 
plementary plates. Sir John Beazley’s descriptions tell us everything that we can want to know 
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about shape, technique, painter, and subject. He has provided us with the best kind of commentary, 
and a reviewer can only note some points of general interest. P. 1, Euphronios’ death of Pentheus 
520-510 B.c., is the earliest evidence for the name (on Aeschylus’ Xantriai add reference to 
K. Latte, Philologus, xcvii (1948), 47 f.). Pp. 3 f., very interesting discussion of the attitudes 
and names of the athletes on Phintias’ psykter. P. 12, additions to pictures of Danae and the Chest 
(add now T. P. Howe, AFA, lvii (1953), 269 f.). Pp. 14 f. on the Tyszkiewicz painter’s kalyx- 
krater, lists of pictures of Achilles fighting Memnon and Diomede fighting Aeneas (on Memnon’s 
negroes see also Manchester Memoirs, |xxxix (1947), 9). P. 40, list of seven small neck-amphorae 
by a single potter but decorated by five different painters. P. 47, the Pan painter’s bell-krater 
with Artemis and Actaeon. The shepherd on the back is interpreted as possibly Daphnis, by 
reference to Theocritus’ Epigram 3. P. 55, a bearded lyre-player in woman’s clothes on a leky- 
thos is interpreted convincingly as Anacreon, and some thirty other vases showing men similarly 
dressed as a komos of Anacreon’s boon companions. P. 61, the Penthesilea painter’s skyphos 
with a woman rising between two Pans is interpreted as the birth of Aphrodite (I do not find it 
‘difficult to believe that the satyrs of the satyr-play chorus were ever replaced by Pans’ because 
this remains the easiest explanation of the chorus of Pans on the Niobid painter’s kalyx-krater 
(London E 467); they are too thin for comedy and one dances the stkinnis). P. 73, list of pictures 
of the death of Orpheus. P. 83, on the Lykaon painter’s bell-krater with the death of Actaeon, 
list of additional pictures of Actaeon. The hound-head above Lyssa’s head is explained as ‘a 
sort of token disguise’ and compared with (a) bf. cup in Naples with girl’s head above man dressed 
in woman’s clothing, (4) bf. mastoid cup in Rome with girls’ heads above young male dancers, 
(c) bf. and rf. vases with small birds on the heads of Procne and Philomela, (d) rf. cup in the 
Louvre with animal head above woman’s head, possibly Thetis. Professor F. Brommer has 
now (Antike und Abendland, 4, 42 f.) added a bf. jug with two sword-dancers with female heads 
growing out of their heads; he regards these as actually fixed like crests on a cap. This is im- 
possible at least for (c) and (d), and I prefer an explanation which accounts for all the examples: 
if the painter shows a person A with a head B above his head, he means ‘A behaves like B or 
acts B or becomes B’, and the boundary between these three is fluid for an ancient Greek, as 
students of Homeric similes and Plato’s views on mimesis know. T. B. L. WesstTer 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Catalogue of the Greek Sculptures. By Gtsexa M. A. 
RicHTER. Pp. xvili+123, 164 plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954. £7. 75. 


Miss Richter and her colleagues in the Metropolitan Museum have always been prompt in 
publishing their acquisitions, and there are few surprises in this Catalogue. A number of pieces 
are illustrated for the first time, but none of the first rank; and most of the important works have 
already been discussed by Miss Richter at greater length than the form of the Catalogue allows. 
None the less this is an important book. The pieces have been carefully prepared for publication, 
restorations removed, and alien heads separated from bodies to which they had been added. The 
careful descriptions often add to previous accounts, and there is sober and acute discussion both of 
identifications of subject and of the complicated problems of ancient repairs and the relation of 
copies to original. The photographs are good and there are useful drawings by Lindsley F. Hall; 
the printed page is as handsome as any page printed in double column can be. 

The sculptures are arranged in chronological order, with the exception that certain categories 
—archaic gravestones, classical gravestones, statues and statuettes of Aphrodite—have been 
grouped together, with profit to the study of their subjects. Copies and adaptations of Roman 
date come in chronological order with Greek originals; though this sometimes raises questions 
whether a given work is an archaizing original or an eclectic copy, it allows more flexibility in the 
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difficult decisions between Roman copy or Greek original. Miss Richter tries to distinguish the 
marble of the sculptures, although she agrees that ‘in the present state of our knowledge it is 
difficult to diagnose correctly the various marbles of Greek and Roman sculptures’; it is note- 
worthy that in only one case does she diagnose Italian marble, though many of the sculptures were 
acquired in Rome, and some of them were certainly excavated there. 

The wealth of material here published—245 pieces, beginning with the New York kouros 
and ending with a fragment of tabula Iiaca—and the excellent description and illustration com- 
bine to make this a valuable commentary on the history of Greek sculpture. : 


T. J. Dunpasin 


Excavations at Olynthus, Part 14. Terracottas, Lamps, and Coins found in 1934 and 1938. By 
Davip M. Rosrnson. 103 X8. Pp. xx+533+174 pls. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1952. 


The student of terracottas is apt to suffer from a dearth of well-authenticated material; conse- 
quently the prompt and full publication of another batch of Olynthian terracottas is an event of 
some importance. In Olynthus, vol. xiv, are published those found in 1934 and 1938, together 
with the lamps and the coins from the same campaigns. There is also a conspectus of the Olyn- 
thian terracotta-industry as a whole, from the evidence of these pieces and of those published in 
Olynthus, vols. iv and vii; and there are several valuable concordances. 

Chapter II, ‘Summary and Statistics’, perhaps the most important part of the book, supplies 
much material on which future students can work. The proportion of graves containing terra- 
cottas to the total number uncovered, the proportion of those found buried with children to those 
with adults, the proportion of those from houses to those from graves—these are all things which 
may help us to understand the prime purpose of these puzzling objects. The statistics are followed 
by a history of Olynthian terracottas and a note on technique, both of great value. 

The catalogue itself occupies Chapter III. For each entry, as in the previous volumes, tech- 
nical details are given first, fully and clearly; then follows a discussion, sometimes at great length, 
of the piece in question; and, finally, the date. The discussion suffers at times from irrelevance, 
and the dating is sometimes at variance with the evidence supplied by the house or the tomb from 
which the piece came; but there are many useful parallels and much helpful comment and 
description. 

The chapter on lamps is full and informative, and will be useful as a supplement to Broneer’s 
publication of the lamps from Corinth (Corinth, vol. iv, part 2). 

The illustrations, in half-tone, are plentiful and of adequate size, but of very poor quality, and 
frequently marred by signs of cutting-out. R. A. Hicerns 


An Introduction to Etruscan Art. By P. J. Rus. 9} x6}. Pp. 144+82 plates. Copenhagen: 

Ejnar Munksgaard, 1953. £1. 

‘This book does not pretend to be a textbook or academic description of Etruscan art, but 
merely what might be called a collection of essays.’ Such is the author’s own modest assessment 
of his work. Actually it provides a clear, objective, and well-documented history of Etruscan 
art in all its main branches, from its beginnings in Italy down to the first century B.c.; and it is 
the first thing of its kind in English. The sections dealing with art in G. Dennis’s Cities and 
Cemeteries of Etruria (4th ed., 1907) are obviously out of date; R. A. L. Fell’s Etruria and Rome 
(1924) is first and foremost historical; and D. Randall-Maclver’s The Etruscans (1932) is a 
general account of all facets of Etruscan life. But here we have a book devoted specifically to art, 
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which offers a scholarly introduction to the subject both to students of classical archaeology and 
to the well-read amateur. Both classes of readers will find in it a valuable companion when visit- 
ing Etruscan sites and museum-collections. 

The author begins by aligning himself with those who believe that the Etruscans were not 
indigenous in Italy but originated in Asia Minor. In its characterization of their art, the book 
is refreshingly free from ‘propaganda’ of any kind. No attempt is made either to belittle the 
Etruscan artistic achievement as a pale imitation of the Greek, or yet to exalt it artificially as 
the specifically ‘Italic’, non-Greek, and even anti-Greek, source of Roman art. It is shown in its 
true light as being, in its earliest phase, ‘a strange medley of Italic inheritance and manifold 
impulses from Greek and Oriental centres of civilization’; and it is defined as representing, 
throughout the story of its subsequent development, ‘the architectural, plastic, and pictorial 
tradition created in Italy under the cultural hegemony of the Etruscans’. 

Etruscan art has, indeed, its own peculiar flavour—its feeling for ‘the natural humour of life’, 
as D. H. Lawrence, quoted by the author, puts it, its exuberance, and its almost childlike pas- 
sion for the gorgeous, the gruesome, the ruthless, and the often wildly fantastic. Etruria’s special 
contributions to Italian town-planning and to funerary and religious architecture are clearly set 
out in chapters iii and iv. But the dominant inspiration of her plastic arts was unequivocally 
Greek—Greek influences tempered by Etruscan social custom and, in painting of the classical 
period, by a delight in the representation of landscape and vegetation which was still dormant 
everywhere east of the Adriatic before the Hellenistic age. 

The provincial look of Hellenistic architecture in Etruria, Riis attributes to the rise of Rome 
as central Italy’s leading state from 300 B.c. onwards. The close dependence on Greek models 
of Etruscan sculpture after this date is illustrated in chapter ix (in which painting receives a rather 
disappointingly summary treatment). Yet even here something staggeringly un-Greek will 
occasionally break through, as in the case of the curiously beautiful ‘cubist’ head on the Magnate 
sarcophagus from Tarquinii (fig. 105). The ultra-‘veristic’ husband and wife on the famous 
terracotta urn from Volaterrae (fig. 108) is rightly assigned to the first century B.c. and attributed 
to the impact of contemporary Roman iconographic style; and I should support Riis’s late dating 
(after 100 B.c.) of the Worcester, U.S.A., terracotta urn (note on p. 103) as against that of 
G. M. A. Hanfmann, who would place it between 160 and 140 B.c. The portrait on the lid 
of this piece is intensely ‘veristic’; the battle-scene on its sides, while undoubtedly inspired, in the 
last resort, by the Pergamene Gigantomachy, could be considerably later than it (the influence 
of the great frieze endured until the second century a.p. at least); and Hanfmann’s arguments 
for assigning the rosette-metope frieze on the Worcester urn to so early a date are not cogent. 

Chapter x traces the cultural and artistic dependence of Rome on Etruria down to the fourth 
century, when the shifting political situation prompted Rome to turn for artistic leadership to the 
Greek centres of southern Italy and Sicily and of the eastern Mediterranean world. But still 
the spirit of central Italy flashes out now and then, as in the serenely simplified features of one 
of the heads from the group of terracotta sculptures found between the Palatine and Caelian 
Hills (figs. 121, 122). 

Finally, it is interesting to note that Riis joins Professor Wace (Rev. Arch. xxxi—xxxil, pp. 
1088-1090) in sowing in our minds the strong suspicion that the enigmatic and extraordinarily 
difficult-to-place bronze ‘Brutus’ in the Palazzo dei Conservatori may turn out to be ‘a pseudo- 
Greek work of the renaissance’. J. M. C. Toynsee 


Rome beyond the Imperial Frontiers. By Str Mortimer WHEELER. 8} x 5}. Pp. xii-+192+ 
map, 38 pls. and 19 text-figs. London: G. Bell & Sons Ltd., 1954. 25s. 


A book from our President’s pen really needs no encomium in this Fournal; it can be counted 
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on to be stimulating and intensely readable—and the title of the present volume is enough to 
show that neither ancient historians nor archaeologists can afford to neglect it. The publishers 
are to be congratulated on their acumen in commissioning the work, and in fitting it out so 
splendidly with illustrations, yet keeping its price to a figure which the undergraduate will feel 
able to afford: indeed, it is to be hoped that undergraduates in particular will read it, and that 
many of them will hear the call to further exploration which is implicit in it; for this is still only 
an interim statement on a subject the importance of which was hardly appreciated half a century 
ago, while many of its implications still remain to be examined in adequate detail. It may be noted 
that no item in the select bibliography at p. 183 was published earlier than 1926, when M. P. 
Charlesworth’s Trade-routes and Commerce of the Roman Empire set this particular ball rolling. 
A brief introduction explains the purpose of the book, giving reasons (which some readers 
may regret) for saying nothing of the trade between Roman Britain and ‘the outlands of Scotland 
or Ireland’, apart from footnote references to the studies of James Curle and S. P. O Rfordain: 
it is concerned to examine the archaeological material which proves the range of Roman exports 
to Free Germany, the Sahara and East Africa, and Asia (in particular, inevitably, India), in the 
setting provided by the surviving literary evidence and by a consideration of historical geography. 
Inevitably, the goods which Roman traders received in exchange cannot be more than hinted at, 
except where ancient authors come to our help (for Free Germany, cf. p. 92 or for Africa p. 97); 
and in the case of Roman exports it is primarily luxury products such as silverware or the tracer- 
element furnished by mass-produced pottery that can be taken, in conjunction with Roman coins, 
as a guide to the vast extent of Roman commercial interests far beyond the confines of the empire. 
A retrospect of half a dozen pages (pp. 176-81) surveys the problem as a whole, drawing attention 
to the significance of the latest discoveries in Asia (in which the author himself has played so vital 
a part), and indicating in particular the scale of the commercial enterprise which must have been 
responsible for so high a proportion of the trade. The addition to the bibliography of Rostovtzeff’s 
Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire (1926) would have underlined the significance 
of this last point: there is still room for study of the elaborate systems of banking and shipping, 
amply attested by the cases cited in the Digest, which allowed the factories of the Roman world 
to supply such widespread markets; it is not only beyond the imperial frontiers that there is more 
work to be done, work which the timely publication of this book may be expected to stimulate 
and encourage. Eric 


The Roman Frontier in Wales. By V. E. Nasu-WitutaMs. 9} x6. Pp. xviii+-162+pls. 42. 
Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1954. 30s. 


Forty-four years ago Haverfield published his magistral paper on military aspects of Roman 
Wales. Since then much excavation has been done (not a little of it by Dr. Nash-Williams) at 
the base-fortresses of Caerleon and Chester and at several auxiliary forts well scattered throughout 
the country. The time was ripe for a fresh study, and this one has a distinction of its own; it is 
factual, terse and judicious, embellished by its author’s beautiful illustrations, both in photo- 
graphs and line. Such trouble was needed. Haverfield’s treatise, buried in a source too little 
known outside Britain, had small effect upon students of the Roman Empire at large. Now there 
is no longer any excuse, and it is to be hoped that Wales will not remain blank upon so many 
general maps or be so often regarded as terra incognita. 

It is difficult terrain for the field-worker. The close pattern of small fields readily camouflages 
the larger lines of the Roman road system: hence the many blanks in the network of roads, of 
which the sense is clear, the precise location so often dark. The forts were frequently not 
occupied for long, and the plough has dealt heavily with their slighter remains: hence the empty 
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areas in north and central Wales. These blanks are a standing challenge to those who care about 
the history of Wales and the roads which make it; and, for those who inquire what to seek or 
where work remains to be done, this book should be first a lesson and then a stimulus. 

Amid so much to praise and admire the following points have struck the reviewer. Tacitus is 
once almost given credit for rather different views from those he actually expresses, for he nowhere 
specifically associates the Second Legion with Gloucester or, indeed, with the Silurian campaign 
at all. On the other hand, he says enough about the operations of building praesidia to dissociate 
them from Y Pigwn. Among the sites described, an early base for a massive protection of the 
middle Wye valley seems to be represented by Clyro, where the rampart is far from ‘lightly em- 
banked’, and the heavily ploughed ditch system seems broad and extensive. The position is drama- 
tic, at the very gateway of Brycheiniog, and the place may well prove a key-site for primary 
operations. C. E. Stevens (C.4. xxxv, 1942-51) deserves quotation for the last days of Chester. 
Prestatyn has not yet yielded evidence for a fort and the latest excavations seem to rule one out. 
The structural oddity of the defences at Bryn-y-Gefailiau calls aloud for a fresh examination, and 
the drawn section suggests that it may prove to have more in common with Caerhun than would 
now appear. Many sites now demand a long section cut through the defences and into the interior 
to systematize our knowledge about them. Such work is relatively inexpensive, if exacting careful 
and skilled observation. A site which particularly calls for more extended study is Caermarthen, 
where presumably lay the administrative centre of the Demetae as well as a fort. The Alderney 
fortlet compared with Caer Gybi is almost identical with a Yorkshire coast signal-station in 
size and plan. The Cwmbrwyn class of fortification seems so much more civilian than military 
in its internal arrangements that when Dr. Nash-Williams compares them with the durgi of 
Germany and North Africa this reader’s mind turns to the fortified housesteads of Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica. 

Finally, special attention should be drawn to the section on garrisons with its beautiful series of 
comparative plans, and the series of comparative studies of individual defences and buildings. 
Nothing so good as this has appeared since Ward, and there is so much more from which to choose. 
Two admirable appendixes, one on geographical sources, the other, by Mr. R. P. Wright, upon 
milestones, close the book. I. A. RicHmMonp 


The Roman Town and Villa at Great Casterton, Rutland: Second Interim Report, 1951-3. 
By members of the Summer Schools in Romano-British archaeology held at Great Casterton, 
1951-3. Edited by Poitrp Corper. 93 x 6. Pp.iv-+47+pls. 13. University of Nottingham, 
1954. 9s. 6d. post free. 

The nature of this summer school, the fine quality of its work, and the historical value of its 
results have already received due comment and praise in this ‘fournal when the first volume of this 


series appeared. ‘The present volume maintains the high standard and continues the story of the | 


Roman township and neighbouring vi//a, a combination of studies which is of rarity and excep- 
tional value. It describes the ditch-system associated with the point-to-point circuit of the town, 
revealing that the great fosse which dominates the scene today was in fact secondary and con- 
nected with the addition of bastions to the wall. The original erection of the wall and bank was 
dated on pottery-evidence by Mr. J. P. Gillam to the close of the second century, but outside the 


ditches first-century deposits have also begun to appear. In the villa a new group of buildings [ 
was examined, including an unusually large circular corn-drying floor and a barn which was | 


later converted into a dwelling and received important embellishments, including a mosaic and 
hypocaust-system, as late as a.D. 370-80. Even then there followed occupation and alterations 
lasting until at least a.p. 410, while a sub-Roman use of the ruined dwelling for corn-drying had 
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yet tocome. No more remarkable demonstration of the need for careful excavation of villa sites 
over wide areas of Roman Britain could be desired, and here too the house-type is widely diver- 
gent from the normal. ‘I'wo chapters of quite outstanding interest close the work. The first, by 
Dr. D. J. Smith, deals with the dated mosaics all later than a.p. 350-65, and his discussion of their 
affinities reaches valuable conclusions as to the existence and date of local ateliers. The second, 
by Mr. W. V. Wade, discusses the coins, severally and in groups, with a particularly important 
demonstration of close connexion between minims and the official coinage. In considering their 
types, he is also able to show that highly degenerate copies of the Fe/. Temp. Rep. soldier and horse- 
man reverse were in circulation before a.p. 365 at the latest, and rightly stresses the necessity 
for caution in assigning a very late date to the barbarous issues upon typological grounds. That 
results of such particular interest and general value should emerge from so limited an area and 
period of work reflects the greatest credit upon the organization and application of the school 
and its directors. I. A. RicHMonpD 


Antike Lampen im rimisch-germanischen Zentralmuseum zu Mainz (R.-G. Zentralmuseum 
Katalog 15). By H. Menzev. 113 x 8}. Pp. viii+-120. Mainz, 1954. 


This fully illustrated catalogue of the ancient lamps in the R.-G. Zentralmuseum contains 
666 clay examples and 46 bronze ones, extending in date from Phoenician saucer lamps up to 
Byzantine and Christian types. As might be expected, given so many examples, most of the main 
variations in ancient lamp-types are represented, not only from Greece and Italy and other central 
Mediterranean sources, but from the more outlying parts of the ancient world as well. Mr. 
Menzel might therefore have provided what is a long-standing need, namely, an up-to-date 
handbook on ancient lamps, with a reasoned type-series which might serve as a guide for students 
and museum curators. But this would admittedly have required much research outside the 
Mainz collection, which he presumably was not in a position to undertake. 

The ancient lamp, probably because of its very ubiquitousness, receives usually less than its 
due at the hands of excavators when publishing their results, so that dating of the types is still 
largely based on the pioneer work of Petrie, Walters, and others of forty and more years ago, 
supplemented by one or two more recent localized studies such as Broneer’s on Corinth lamps and 
Goldman, etc., on those from Tarsus. Fuller and more up-to-date evidence does exist, but it must 
be sought in minor reports in periodicals and by research on unpublished material in museums, 
and it is a great pity that no one has yet undertaken to pursue it. 

Meanwhile publications such as Menzel’s, though valuable for the illustrations of types that 
they provide-(and Menzel’s drawings—by Georg Gléckle—are superb), cannot really be said to 
advance the study of ancient lamps as a whole. The dating he gives, where he gives any close 
dating at all, is largely based on the subjective statements of the pioneers, unsubstantiated by 
clearer and more precise evidence from newer sources, and those who wish for an assessment of 
the best and most recent evidence will not find it in this work. D. B. HarpEn 


Vases ornés de la Moselle. By E. Dexort. 93 x6}. Pp. 232-+94 pls. Nancy: Société d’Im- 
pressions T'ypographiques, 1953. Fr. 1000. 


This is the long-awaited final publication of the material from the Samian potters’ kilns at 
Chémery-Faulquemont excavated by the late M. Welter with M. Delort’s assistance in 1934-6. 
After an introductory section on the site and the distribution of its products, M. Delort gives a 
very complete catalogue of the pottery, illustrated by numerous line-drawings of sherds. Most 
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of this section is concerned with the work of SATTO, SATVRNINVS, and their associates, 1 
but there are also two chapters describing the work of anonymous potters. The final chapter deals d 
briefly with wasters and kiln-furniture. 

In this country we have come to expect a critical approach to the study of Samian ware com- t 
bined with high standards of publication. Unfortunately the present work is deficient in these 2 
qualities. The publication of the kilns themselves is meagre, while the plans and photographs ¢ 
reproduced can only be described as miserably inadequate. ‘The pottery drawings are fair, but not t 

r 
d 


outstanding, while the confused numbering of the sherds is most irritating to the reader. Never- 

theless, we must be grateful to M. Delort for his very complete series of drawings, which will 

make the work indispensable to students of Samian. But the absence of collected plates of the 

motifs and figure-types used by the potters is a serious defect, which might well have been remedied s 

at the expense of some of the many drawings of closely similar sherds. References to Oswald’s e 

list would also have been helpful for those figure-types already published there. The lack of such a 

references tends to confirm the general impression, given by text and bibliography alike, that ¢ 

M. Delort is somewhat out of touch with Samian studies outside his own country. , 
d 


The influence of south Gaul has long been noted in the work of SATTO and SATVRNINVS, 
but it is interesting to be able to assess the influence of both south and central Gaul in the styles 


used by Delort’s anonymous potters. He considers that there were two such potters, though a 
it is probable that there were more. It is clear that the designs attributed to the first one were c 
largely based on south and central Gaulish exemplars, the influence of the ‘Crown’ potter and SI 
DONNAVCVS being especially noticeable. The work assigned to his second potter includes pieces re 
directly imitating the ‘Rosette’ potter, while the influence of IOENALIS and DONNAVCVS is P' 
also apparent. In each case, however, there are features, such as the absence of a bead-row below Pp 
the ovolo or the presence of a characteristic straight-wreath of a type peculiar to Chémery, which P 
help to distinguish these imitations from the exemplars. Manufacture of cups of form 64 also cc 
points to contacts with the LIBERTVS-BUTRIO firm of Lezoux. tc 
M. Delort suggests that the activity of the pottery probably lasted from a.p. go to 160. In the st 
reviewer’s opinion the initial date, apparently based solely on the presence of sherds and moulds 
of form 29, is probably ten or twenty years too early. B. R. Hartey dt 
si 
The Archaeology of the Santa Elena Peninsula in South-West Ecuador. By G. H. S. Busuneut. i 
(Occasional Publications of the Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and Ethno- 
logy, I.) 9 x7}. Pp. xvi+155. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1951. 425. sp 
This is the first volume of Occasional Publications of the Cambridge University Museum of na 


Archaeology and Ethnology, of which the author is Curator. It sets a high standard and forms 
a welcome addition to the exiguous literature on Ecuadorian archaeology. The comparative 
neglect of Ecuador as a field of research is doubtless to be explained partly by the rival and superior a, 
attractions of its neighbours, particularly of Peru and Central America. It is nevertheless un- 
fortunate, since, in spite of the less spectacular character of its antiquities, Ecuador’s intermediate 
position between the high cultures to the north and south gives it a special importance as a poten- 
tial link and an index of cultural movements and interactions between these regions. A thorough 


archaeological survey is overdue and might be expected to throw light on many unsolved prob- e 
lems. s 

Of the two previous major contributions, Saville’s work on the antiquities of Manabf failed bel 
to distinguish between different cultures, while Jijén y Caamajfio’s valuable publications were bey 
concerned mainly with the Andean regions. The southern littoral of Ecuador in which the f | 
Santa Elena peninsula lies remained virtually a terra incognita until the appearance of the present ant 
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work, which represents an important contribution to our knowledge of pre-Columbian South 
America. 

Dr. Bushnell, originally a trained geologist, used his leisure during twelve years’ residence in 
the country to carry out an intensive survey of the local antiquities, and the present volume gives 
a rigorously scientific and detailed account of his excavations and the material objects found; all 
of which he subsequently presented to the Cambridge Museum. Apart from human burials of 
three types, the finds consisted mainly of pottery and small objects of stone, bone, shell, and 
metal, all of which are clearly described and illustrated in plates and an admirable series of line 
drawings, in which Mrs. Bushnell collaborated with the author. 

Although no direct superpositions were observed, a careful analysis of the distinctive pottery 
styles at a number of sites, supported by reference to similar material from other areas, has 
enabled the author to reconstruct the sequence of cultures with a fair degree of certainty, and with 
a rough chronology extending from the ninth to the sixteenth centuries a.p. Four pre-conquest 
cultures, probably representing successive immigrant occupations, are distinguished and named, 
from the sites where they were first found, the Pre-Guangala, Guangala, Engoroy, and Mantefio. 
Of these the Guangala has evident affinities with the culture of Esmeraldas province to the north, 
dating probably from the tenth century, while Mantefio is related to that of Manta in Manabi, 
as defined by Jijon y Caamajfio, where it contains Inca elements in its last phases and evidently 
comes down to the period of the Spanish conquest. The many complex details cannot be con- 
sidered here. But the author, after a critical examination of others’ theories, in which he properly 
rejects Uhle’s suggestion of Maya or Toltec influence and only partly accepts Caamafio’s inter- 
pretations, arrives at the general conclusion, amply justified, that most of the stylistic affinities 
point to northern influence, especially from the Chorotega and Chiriqui of Costa Rica and 
Panama. ‘There is little evidence of influence from Peru or the Andes, although some trade 
connexion with the Andeans must be inferred from the presence of obsidian and, later, of copper 
tools in Santa Elena. The design of a painted potsherd illustrated in the colour plate 1 (c) so 
strongly resembles a type of Diaguita ware from northern Chile (a point not mentioned by the 
author) that it can hardly be of independent origin, though it seems to be a solecism and may be 
due to some chance transmission. If further examples of this type were to be found, they might 
signify a substantial connexion. 

Some of the painted pottery and the figurines reveal an attractively refined artistic sense, and the 
series of bird patterns showing various lines of progressive stylization are extremely interesting 
and well demonstrated by the author. 

The volume concludes with three appendixes giving (A) a metallurgical analysis of the copper 
specimens, (B) a report by Dr. Duckworth on the skulls, and (C) a descriptive list of local place- 
names. There is a bibliography and an Index. H. J. BRaunHoitz 


Early Ancén and Early Supe Culture: Chavin Horizon Sites of the Central Peruvian Coast. By 
Gorpon R. and Joun N. Corsetr. Pp. xix-+180. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1954. 40s. 


The shell-heaps of Ancén and Supe on the central coast of Peru were first excavated many 
years ago by the German archaeologist Uhle, who considered them to be the homes of primitive 
fishermen. Subsequent work on his collections showed that they were not as primitive as he 
believed, and they were eventually proved to belong to the widespread Chavin horizon, which 
began about 800 B.c. 

The work described in this paper was designed to obtain more information about the sites, 
and consisted of stratigraphical tests at both sites, also the excavation of some burials and a 
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building at Supe. Careful and minute analysis of the pottery found enabled the authors to detect 
certain stylistic trends and so to establish that the Ancén site was in general earlier than the Supe 
one with an overlap between them. A feature of the publication is an interesting report by the 
late Professor Lila O’Neale on the textile remains, which indicate that a surprising variety of 
techniques, including brocade and tapestry, was known at this early date. 

Although the Chavin horizon is essentially an agricultural one, depending in most places 
mainly on maize, these sites were fishing-villages situated at a distance from arable land, which 
amounted in the case of Ancén to as much as 10 kilometres. The authors suggest tentatively 
that a greater run-off of water from the Andes in Chavin times may have reduced this distance, 
but there are difficulties about this and modern experience suggests that the Indians would have 
made light of a walk of 10 kilometres. The sites lack elaborate ceremonial buildings, and 


the authors suggest that the district may have been at a lower cultural level than some other . 


Chavinoid areas, but the subsequent discovery by Peruvians of a rich cemetery at Ancén points 
to the existence of more advanced sites in the neighbourhood. 

This is a good, clear report. It does not claim to introduce any great changes in the general 
picture of Peruvian archaeology, but it adds many details to our knowledge of the Chavin 
horizon. It is rather for specialists in American archaeology than for the general reader. 

G. H. S. Busunei 


4,000 Years under the Sea: Excursions in Undersea Archaeology. By Puttipre Drott, trans. by 
Gerarp Hopkins. 7? x5. Pp. 320. London: Sidgwick & Jackson, 1954. 18s. 


A few years ago Monsieur Diolé wrote an exciting book called L’ Aventure sous-marine 
which was republished in English and both was a best seller and established him as an easily read 
but authoritative writer on the pleasures and possibilities of submarine exploration. In this 
present book, also a translation from the French, he is concerned with a more specialist and 
technical field, but it is a part of the undersea adventure for whose description he is extremely 
well equipped. Free diving has revolutionized underwater archaeology—it is a pity that the date 
of this book precludes a fuller account than that given of Cousteau and the Calypso off Le Grand 
Congloué—and Diolé gives us a good account of submarine reconnaissance and excavation both 
before and after the p/ongeur or free-diver replaced (albeit in part) the scaphandrier or helmet- 
diver. He starts at Mahdia in 1907-13 and takes us through to the submarine study of Greek 
ships wrecked in the north-west Mediterranean from Albenga to Fos. It is throughout well 
written and accurate and of great value to professional archaeologists and to the general reader 
interested in the limitations and scope of sea archaeology. His long asides are among the most 
stimulating things in the book—on wine in antiquity, for example, or amphorae or anchors. He 
is sometimes distressingly concerned about selling archaeology to the intelligent reading French 
public, and one sympathizes with him. But here, read in English, in England, it savours of 
flogging the dead horse: British archaeology has been fortunate in having in the last quarter- 
century plenty of Men—and Horses—of Earth and Air. Philip Diolé opens up a prospect of 
British archaeology from the Sea—but it is rather a cold one. Giyn Dante 


Memorie degli Apostoli in Catacumbas: rilievo critico della Memoria e della Basilica Apostolorum 
al III miglho della Via Appia. By F. Tororti. 11 x7}. Pp. v+292+figs. 60+pls. 8. 
Roma: Citta del Vaticano, 1953. Lire 6,000. 


There are few problems of early Christian archaeology the solution of which is more elusive 
than that of the cult-centre of St. Peter and St. Paul on the site of the church of San Sebastiano, 
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at the third milestone of the Via Appia. That the Apostles were in some way connected with 
this place had long ago been surmised from the literary record. There is Pope Damasus’s famous 
metrical inscription set up near the site, declaring that the saints had once dwelt there—but 
whether in life or death is not made plain. A hymn of St. Ambrose informs us that in the fourth 
century the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul was kept by the Via Appia, as well as by the Via 
Cornelia and Via Ostiensis. In the sixth century, Gregory the Great stated that the bodies of the 
Apostles had been temporarily buried in the catacombs at the time of their martyrdom, before 
being transferred to their permanent resting-places; and the church was still known as ‘Basilica 
Apostolorum’ in early medieval times. Finally, there is the corrupt entry in the ‘Calendar of 
Philocalus’ of 354, which is most satisfactorily emended to read ‘June 29: the feast of Peter on 
the Vatican and of Paul by the Via Ostiensis and of both at the Catacombs, a.p. 258’; and it was 
on the basis of this emendation that Duchesne—linking the date 258 with the shrine at the cata- 
combs only and concluding that it refers to the inauguration of this last-mentioned cult-centre— 
propounded the theory, still widely, but by no means universally, accepted, that at the time of the 
Valerianic persecution of the Church in 258 the bodies of the two Apostles were removed from 
their graves on the Vatican Hill and Via Ostiensis and were taken for safety to the Via Appia 
and that they were not returned to their rightful tombs until the reign of Constantine. 

The tradition of an association of the Apostles with the San Sebastiano site received sensational 
confirmation in 1915, when de Waal and Styger excavated beneath the church a group of build- 
ings, now known as the ‘Memoria Apostolorum’, some of the walls of which were covered with 
graffiti invoking and mentioning St. Peter and St. Paul. These buildings lay in a cemetery-area 
on the south side of the Via Appia and date from the second half of the third century; and 
they were at once hailed in many quarters as furnishing the proof of Duchesne’s theory of a 
third-century translation of the Apostles’ relics. 

Actually, however, this translation-theory is very far from being proved. In the first place, 
the date 258 in the calendar-entry need not have anything to do with the inauguration of the 
Via Appia shrine: it may be the year in which the Roman Church founded the joint feast-day, 
celebrated at three centres in the fourth century, on 29th June. And, in the second place, a 
number of arguments, all of which cannot be rehearsed here, may be advanced against Duchesne’s 
view, the most weighty being the fact that no trace of an Apostolic tomb has been found under 
San Sebastiano, and that the new evidence from under St. Peter’s strongly suggests (although it 
cannot prove) that most of the relics held to be those of St. Peter remained untouched in the 
Vatican shrine from the middle of the second century until their discovery during the recent 
excavations; while there is proof that the Vatican shrine remained a place of pilgrimage during 
the late third and early fourth centuries, although the graffiti scratched there at that time do not 
contain invocations of St. Peter. 

What else, then, could have been the meaning of the third-century ‘Memoria Apostolorum’ 
by the Via Appia? The purpose of Tolotti’s book, the latest large-scale study of this highly 
complicated subject, is to offer a solution of this problem. In his first chapter Tolotti provides 
an excellent survey of theories and researches down to 1936. But the bulk of the volume 
before us presents the discoveries and conclusions resulting from a thorough re-examination of 
the site conducted by the author in 1945-6. Here he has made a number of new, acute, and very 
significant observations; and his account, which supersedes the most important of his more recent 
predecessors’ excavation-reports, namely that of von Gerkan, contributed to H. Lietzmann, 
Petrus und Paulus in Rom, 1927, may be summarized as follows: The cemetery beneath the 
church began in the early second century with a series of burials in an exhausted pozzolana- 
quarry, the roof of which soon collapsed. The heap of its debris was then levelled to form an 
oval courtyard, around which were grouped the three well-known house-tombs, or mausolea, 
partly rock-cut and incorporating in their lower chambers some of the original quarry-burials; 
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and Tolotti has established that the property was at this time delimited on three sides by 
basalt walls, marking out a rectangular funerary precinct. He has further shown that the 
‘attics’ crowning the three mausolea were not, as was once believed, later additions, but original 
features; and that the ‘sigma’, or curved cult-chamber, traces of which survive above one of these 
tombs, was built when the courtyard and its mausolea were still in use, and not after their sup- 
pression, owing to the rapid rise of floor-level, about the middle of the third century. This 
discovery has important chronological implications. We can date to about the turn of the second 
and third centuries the replacement of the ‘sigma’ by an oblong, barrel-vaulted chamber, the 
interior of which was decorated with pagan paintings. We can also attribute to the same period 
the first appearance of Christian burials in some of the rock-cut graves around the oval courtyard 
and the adornment of the ‘attic’ of one of the house-tombs with painted scenes of Christian 
content. Lastly, we can safely assign to just after the middle of the third century, when the three 
mausolea had been finally covered over, and not to a later date, the building of the ‘Memoria 
Apostolorum’, which contained the graffiti and consisted of a rectangular courtyard with a 
triclia, or room for funerary meals, on the east side of it, and the oblong, barrel-vaulted chamber, 
or perhaps already the niche, which was found to have replaced that chamber, on the west side. 
This chronology has now been confirmed, independently, by R. Marichal, who claims to have 
discovered that one of the graffiti in the triclia is dated 9 August 260 (Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles- Lettres, 1953, pp. 60-68). The ‘Memoria’ was erected within the same boundaries 
as those which encompassed the area in its oval-courtyard phase; and by proving that a square 
mausoleum was built out from the south side of the ‘Memoria’ precinct during the third century, 
Tolotti has disposed for ever of the view that when the ftriclia was in use the site had ceased to 
have a funerary character. 

Tolotti’s explanation of the purpose of this ‘Memoria’ is that it was built to commemorate the 
temporary burial of the Apostles ad Catacumbas immediately after their martyrdom—and their 
burial, in fact, in a now empty grave-recess at the level of the old quarry and incorporated in 
the lower chamber of one of the three house-tombs, and that the whole of the later development 
of the site was focused upon that sacred spot. The original choice of this site for the grave was, 
he believes, dictated by a residence of the Apostles near-by during their lifetime. But this-theory 
is untenable. Not only is there no evidence that the area was residential during the first century 
(although a tradition that it had been so might have grown up in later times), but there is abso- 
lutely no trace of Christian interest in the house-tomb built above the grave-recess, or of a con- 
tinuous Christian history of the cemetery. The pagan paintings already mentioned are sufficient 
by themselves to rule out that notion; and a solution of the problem other than Tolotti’s must 
be sought for. 

One possible answer may be that a translation of a few small relics took place during the third 
century and that these were preserved in the niche-like structure that superseded the barrel- 
vaulted chamber on the west side of the ‘Memoria’-courtyard. This would seem to offer the 
most straightforward explanation of the subsequent erection of a Constantinian church of the 
Apostles on the site. Nevertheless, the theory of even a partial translation and retranslation of 
relics has its inherent difficulties. Furthermore, both the tricia itself and its graffiti display a 
number of strange and somewhat unorthodox features, which suggest that the answer to our 
question may, alternatively, be that the ‘Memoria’ was built in the first instance by some schis- 
matical sect in rivalry with the Catholic shrines on the Vatican Hill and Via Ostiensis; and that 
the site was taken over by the Catholic Church, perhaps because of a tradition that it had certain 
Apostolic associations, either before the basilica was built or at some later fourth-century date, 
at any rate before Pope Damasus composed and set up his inscription and before St. Ambrose 
wrote his hymn. The last possibility had, indeed, commended itself, on other grounds, to other 
students of this site. J. M. C. Toynsee 
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Studies in Early British History. Edited by Nora K. Cuapwicx. 8435}. Pp. viii+282. 
Cambridge: at the University Press, 1954. 305. 


‘The object of this little book’, to quote the preface, ‘is to draw together in a small compass 
the result of recent work by a group of Cambridge scholars, whose interests are concentrated on 
the fifth century and the period immediately following it in Britain.’ The studie sincluded are 
historical and linguistic and, as the title indicates, are concerned with Celtic Britain rather than 
Saxon England. Each chapter discusses a separate theme without any attempt to present a 
comprehensive picture. 

The first three chapters represent drafts left by the late H. M. Chadwick. They have been 
conservatively—perhaps too conservatively—edited by Mrs. Chadwick. These studies deal 
respectively with the End of Roman Britain, Vortigern, and the Foundation of the British 
Kingdoms. The chapter on Vortigern is an important contribution to the study of that enigmatic 
ruler—the proud tyrant of Gildas. The author sets out to vindicate his historical character 
against the scepticism of many modern writers and, in our opinion, succeeds. Vortigern, he 
suggests, was a Roman civil official who married the daughter of Magnus Maximus. There are 
slight confusions in the analysis of the documents, such as the omission on p. 28 of all reference 
to the pedigrees of Jesus College MS. XX, though these are relevant to the argument and have 
been cited in a comparable context in the preceding chapter. More serious are two assumptions. 
The chronology of Harley MS. 3859 is accepted without mentioning the alternative dating 
sponsored by Bede, which would place the events a generation later. There is much to be urged 
in favour of this choice, but one cannot merely ignore Bede. The identification of the saint 
who appears in Welsh place-names as Garmon or Harmon with St. Germanus of Auxerre is 
accepted without any reference to the philological and other difficulties raised. 

The next three chapters are excellent surveys of the British Language during the Period of 
the English Settlement, by Kenneth Jackson; the Character of the Early Welsh Tradition, by 
Rachel Bromwich; and the Bernicians and their Northern Frontier, by Peter Hunter Blair. 
In the final chapter Mrs. Chadwick discusses the Intellectual Contacts between Britain and Gaul 
in the Fifth Century. All are useful summaries of difficult subjects essential to an understanding 
of this period. 

Chapter VII, the Evidence of Dedications in the Early History of the Welsh Church, by 
Owen Chadwick, demands a fuller notice. The writer argues that the peculiarity of the Celtic 
Church has, in the past, been overrated and protests against this tendency. His thesis will com- 
mand wide assent and his example, the consecration of St. Sampson, is admirably chosen. But the 
application to the dedications is, in our opinion, misleading, by reason of the writer’s failure to 
consider how far the early place-names, incorporating the names of Celtic saints, represent 
original dedications. He mentions the primitive custom by which churches were distinguished 
by the names of the founders, citing three churches so designated in Carthage in the early fifth 
century. The reference fails to bring out the widespread nature of this practice and, above all, 
ignores the usage at Rome, where the twenty-five titular churches and others were so dis- 
tinguished. Many of the Celtic ‘dedications’ must represent secular founders; St. Caron of 
Tregaron is a particularly illuminating example. By an extension the churches founded by 
members of a monastic community probably bore the name of the founder of that community, 

without necessarily being dedicated to him. Celtic custom in this matter, as in others such as the 
Easter calculation, seems to follow an older continental practice. This is not to deny that the 
many factors cited by the author may have had their bearing on the development of the Welsh 
Church, but they fail to account for its very real peculiarity in this respect. 
C. A. R. Raprorp 
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The Settlements of the Celtic Saints in Wales. By E. G. Bowen, F.S.A. 83X53. Pp. x+175. 
Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1954. 10s. 6d. 


This attractively produced book, carefully and cautiously written, is a most valuable contri- 
bution to the study of the Age of the Saints in Wales. Caution is certainly required when writing 
of this period, so aptly described as the ‘quicksands’ of the historian. ‘This does not imply, 
however, that the work is not imaginative or suggestive, as from these closely reasoned pages 
emerge the reflections of one of whom it may be said ‘the price of toil has won for him the 
right to speak’. 

The Age of the Saints in Wales is brought into focus with the rich cultural background made 
available by the recent developments in the study of prehistoric, Roman, and post-Roman 
archaeology. The analysis of geographical distributions, a tool so successfully used by archaeo- 
logists, is now applied to this later context. It permits the author to be less dependent on the 
literary material preserved in the ‘Lives’ of the saints. Among the glittering company of those 
who have devoted their energies to the exacting task of interpreting these ‘Lives’ was Canon 
Doble: he realized that ‘one of the most valuable pieces of information about the saints which 
these Lives contain is the testimony they give to the existence of the cult of each saint and to 
the place where it flourished’. Professor Bowen, with consummate skill, now extracts from 
these dedication-distributions an original and exciting vista of Wales in the dark ages. 

The first half of the book thus deals with the objectives, travels, and ‘patria’ of the respective 
groups of saints. ‘This evidence clearly points to the immediate origins of Celtic Christianity in 
southern Britain being located in south-eastern Wales where the reintroduced Gallo-Roman 
Christianity moving in from the west came into contact with Christian refugees from south- 
eastern Britain. In contrast St. David and St. Teilo are regarded as puritanical evangelists 
emerging from the ‘wilderness’ of south-west Wales to denounce the broader faith of the south- 
eastern borderlands. North Wales, on the other hand, owed much to those Celtic saints who 
arrived by sea from northern Britain. The north and south of Wales, therefore, are very different 
in their cultural associations. 

With a knowledge of these purely historical and cultural factors the reader is now able to 
appreciate the ‘position and site’ of those places which were originally established by the saints 
and the subsequent ‘form’ of the settlements which developed. In this union of the cultural and 
physical aspects of the landscape the author’s deep and extensive knowledge and understanding of 
Wales is revealed, and it is in this way that the work achieves a distinction and intimacy all its own. 


W. RaveENHILL 


A Survey of the Duchy of Lancaster Lordships in Wales, 1609-1613. By Witt1aM Regs, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.S.A. 93 x6}. Pp. xxxix+303. Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1953. 30s. 


In his introduction to the above volume Professor Rees gives a detailed account, illuminated 
by an admirable genealogical table, of how and when, over the years, the lordships in Wales were 
acquired by the successive holders of first the earldom and then the duchy of Lancaster, beginning 
with the grant, in 1267, to Edmund Crouchback, of which the most important was Monmouth, 
and proceeding, by way of some further grants, but still more by marriages, to the lordships of 
Grosmont, Skenfrith, and White Castle, of Caldicot and of Kidwelly with Carnwallon and 
Is-cennen which, with Monmouth and Three Castles, made up the holding of the Crown in 
Wales as part of the duchy lands at the time of these surveys. As such the volume goes alongside 
the work on the records of the duchy now being undertaken by Mr. Robert Somerville. But 
the importance of Professor Rees’s volume is in its own right. Here is a most interesting and 
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valuable study of certain aspects of the fascinating and complicated history of land tenure in 
Wales; the principles of modern landholding thrusting themselves into and eventually ousting 
those of ancient tribal tenure, not all at once but piecemeal; alien tenures taking, for example, 
as might be expected, far longer to penetrate into the holdings in the more remote districts than 
into those which, to quote Professor Rees, can be described as ‘the main highways of the country’, 
along which ‘anglicization made its greatest headway’. To this must be added that the volume 
provides a field in which local historians may and will dig, and be richly rewarded. They will 
also thank Professor Rees and no less the University of Wales Press for the clarity with which the 
text is set forth; a clarity which goes some way to atone for the lack of an index. To be fair, a 
detailed index—and any other would have been a useless effort—would have required, with the 
number of names involved, if not another volume, at least a supplement to itself. 
Gtapys Scott THomson 


The Domesday Geography of Eastern England. By H.C. Darsy. 9} <6. Pp. xiv+4oo: 1 plate 
and 109,maps in text. Cambridge University Press, 1952. £2. 15s. 


The Domesday Geography of Midland England. Edited by H. C. Darsy and I. B. Terrett. 
9} x6. Pp. xvi+482: 1 plate and 159 maps in text. Cambridge University Press, 1954. 
£2. 155. 


These are the first two of five volumes in which Professor Darby and his collaborators set forth 
county by county the geographical treatment of the Domesday Book which he began twenty 
years ago. They have undertaken a great labour and the editorial task has been considerable. 
Now for the first time the Survey is being mapped on a uniform basis for the whole country: 
historians have discussed this for many decades but for some reason have been timorous about 
summarizing their studies in maps, though their labours, accumulating over more than a century, 
have made the present work possible. A uniform geographical guide to the Domesday Book 
has been achieved which will be of service to all those interested in the Survey. 

Every entry in the Domesday Survey has an historical context, which must be duly considered 
before it can be accepted asa datum by the geographer. Historical treatment, ona more nearly equal 
basis with the geographical, might indeed have given a more confident and concisely worded 
text, the present loose and repetitive style, with its abundance of quotation, belying a little the 
unavoidably authoritative aspect of the maps. Surely a great study of the Domesday Book pre- 
eminently demands equal collaboration between historians and geographers as a joint enterprise. 
This might have given also a more closely argued introduction on the making of the Domesday 
Book—of the utmost significance for its geographical interpretation. 

This work marks an important stage in reconstructing the scene of eleventh-century England. 
But the Domesday Book, though it is without doubt the most important single source for this, 
must not be considered too much in isolation, divorced from its context among other sources. 
The user of these volumes is left with the impression that other sources of particular significance 
for the understanding of Domesday entries (or omissions) have been too often ignored in the 
discussions. ‘The spell cast by King William and his clerks seems to have been more strongly felt 
than that of eleventh-century England as a whole. This is, as Professor Darby himself says in 
his preface, really a geography of the Domesday Book; and it must always be remembered that 
here was a tax-gatherer’s rather than a geographer’s view of England. The maps, confined 
rigidly to presenting Domesday data, are a necessary stage in the research, and in the treatment of 
the general distribution of population and agricultural resources we are not likely to get much 
further: the limitations of Domesday must be largely accepted here, and these maps and their 
accompanying text are perhaps the most valuable part of these volumes. But in studying the 
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detailed dispersion of that population through the country-side other sources sometimes may 
alter the picture considerably, and these should at least have received more consideration in the 
text. What is now needed is a series of maps on which settlement sites demonstrably occupied at 
this period are all shown, the different sources—Domesday, other documentary, or archaeological 
(the latter has much to contribute)!—being differentiated in their symbols. A hint of this type of 
map is seen in vol. ii, fig. 106, where the Leicestershire Survey of c. 1124-9 is seen to add, for 
about half the county, twenty-one identifiable places to those named in Domesday. 

Woodland distribution can also be supplemented from other sources. No woodland is recorded 
in Domesday for the Berkshire hundred of Hormer, west of Oxford, for instance; yet the 
Abingdon Abbey charters show that the area must have been well wooded at the time, and it 
provided much building-timber during the middle ages. Ecological studies may sometimes help, 
by revealing patches of apparently virgin woodland, which has never been cleared.2 Mr. R. V. 
Lennard has drawn attention to the probability that wild unexploited woodland in Essex went 
unrecorded in Domesday, and it is clear that to compile maps of the eleventh-century woodland 
cover we must utilize many other sources besides Domesday. 

The towns perhaps fare worst by lack of consideration of sources other than Domesday, for in 
1086 they were caught more in the full stream of a dynamic process of development than was the 
country-side, which was somewhat nearer the peak of its full medieval exploitation. Although 
Domesday contains no reference to any town activities at Evesham, for instance, it is nothing but 
misleading that the discussion should contain no mention of the reference in the Worcester records 
to ‘port’ and market privileges at Evesham in 1055.4 Other sources enable us sometimes to 
add to the list of vills having property attached to them in the boroughs.5 Although Staunton-on- 
Arrow was waste in 1066, it had a haga attached to it in Hereford in 958;° it would be of interest 
to know whether this was still so after its recovery by 1086. More is known of the local topo- 
graphy of some towns in the eleventh century than can be deduced from Domesday alone— 
Ipswich, Cambridge, Colchester, Thetford, or Northampton. That of Norwich is certainly 
involved, but not, I think, quite ‘hopelessly’.7 Its 1,320 burgesses must have spread themselves 
over more than half of the area of about one square mile of the medieval walled city, and although 
Domesday refers to only 6 churches, at least 26 seem to have been in existence by 1086, and can 
be located; most of these are still in use. ‘There seems to be no reference to Miss Mary Bateson’s 
discussion of Domesday Leicester.8 

Archaeologists and economic historians should now be able to use these maps (some preferably 
supplemented from other sources) as a background for their regional studies. They show well 
the contrast between cultivated areas and woodland or sometimes waste, and are thus a stage in 
advance of the maps of vegetation cover which prehistorians must infer from those of soils and 
drift (or worse, solid) geology. Population and settlement maps (vol. i, fig. 99) make the sparsity 
of pottery finds of the period from the Fenland appear reasonable, but it is equally clear that our 
knowledge of this pottery in, say, Suffolk, Lincolnshire, or Northamptonshire, is sadly deficient? 

Several areas of particular interest are covered by these volumes—prosperous and populous 
East Anglia, the Marches with their English-Welsh interplay, and the well-wooded but by 1086 
fairly well settled West Midlands. The Survey in fact reveals a widespread and considerable 
exploitation of the land over much of England, apart from certain forest or fenland areas. Pre- 


™ See, for instance, Oxoniensia, x (1945), 97-993 6 F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England (1943), 
xili (1948), 67-69; xvii-xvili (1952-3), 219-22. 524. 


2 Antiquity, xxvii (1953), 167. 7 Norfolk Archaeology, xxx (1952), 287-323. 
3 Eng. Hist. Reo. \xviii (1953), 601-4. 8 Mary Bateson, Records of the Borough of 
4 Chron. de Evesham (Rolls Ser., 1863), 81. Leicester, 1103-1307 (1899), introduction. 


5 See, for instance, a map in chapter 11 of Dark 9 Compare also Berks. Archaeol. F. 1 (1947) 
Age Britain: Essays presented to E.T. Leeds (1955). 49 ff., and Scottish Geog. Mag. li (1935), 353-63: 
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cisely how and when this penetration and cultivation of the heavier lands came about is still not 
entirely clear, and is a matter for much further research. 

We look forward to the completion of this study of the Domesday Survey, which is to be 
concluded by a sixth volume by Professor Darby in which he will consider the whole country in 
general. E. M. Jorg 


English Art: 1100-1216. By T.S. R. Boasz. 9}X6. Pp. xxiv+332, with 19 figs. and 97 
plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. 375. 6d. 


England in the twelfth century was part of a state straddling the Channel and, after 1154, 
extending deep into southern France. Her statesmen and ecclesiastics had an outlook tran- 
scending the shores of the island, and this outlook is reflected in their patronage of the arts. 
It is this background that gives to the English Romanesque its particular importance in the 
history of our art. With the loss of Normandy, to quote the author, ‘went something of England’s 
pre-eminence in the arts. Individual and accomplished as is much of our Gothic work, it lacks 
the finality of Durham or the Bury Bible.’ Professor Boase in this third volume of the Oxford 
History of English Art has risen to the greatness of his theme. He writes with elegance and 
scholarship and is not afraid of the unexpected and illuminating comparison—the Copenhagen 
Psalter forestalling Sienese work of the Trecento is a good example. The discussion of continental 
influences in English art does not lead to a sterile discussion of detailed parallels. The reality, 
as the author recognizes, was more subtle. His judgement that William of Sens, the rebuilder 
of the choir at Canterbury, ‘emerges as an architect closely in touch with contemporary trends, 
but not dominated by any one particular building’ embodies a truth of far wider application, 
a truth driven home by the careful analyses in which this volume abounds. 

The art historian covering a set period is faced with two alternatives. He can divide his 
material by subject, devoting one section to architecture and another to painting, or he can 
proceed chronologically. “This book follows the second method and few will wish that the author 
had chosen otherwise. The chronological treatment permits a fruitful and natural comparison 
between one medium and another. One example must suffice among the many that might be 
instanced—the relation brought out between the figures on the chancel arch at Kilpeck and 
the drawing in a Hereford manuscript. Moreover, this method enables the author more easily 
to relate the monuments to their royal and ecclesiastical patrons. We can see the magnificent 
career of Henry of Blois reflected in the excellence of the Winchester scriptorium or the exile 
of Becket in the Channel style of illumination. These illustrations clothe the surviving monu- 
ments with living flesh and blood. 

A few points may be noted. P. 47: Since publication the Chichester panels have been attributed 
by Dr. Zarnecki to the Rood Screen. P. 74: The figures on the fine Reading capital, here reason- 
ably explained as ‘some symbolism of the Father and Son’, are captioned (pl. 21 c) as ‘the 
Angel Capital’. P. 118: The ‘blue marble capital from the Sarum site’ described as ‘probably 
an import from abroad’ is closely allied to a large series of fragments at Glastonbury, where 
some have been found in contexts which suggest that they belonged to the cloister arcades 
erected by Henry of Blois. Mr. Hallam has recently identified the fossil Ostraea liassica in some 
of these fragments, proving that they came from the lias beds. Though the type fossil cannot 
be seen in the Sarum capital, there is little doubt that it is of the same material. It therefore 
seems probable that the whole series is English work of the mid-twelfth century. P. 127: The 
twelfth-century plan of the Tironian church of St. Dogmaels has been disclosed during the 
recent clearing by the Ministry of Works. Pp. 133/4: The chapels in the nave aisles of Cister- 
cian churches should not be considered an original feature. At Rievaulx they are an insertion of 
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the fourteenth century, when the choir of the lay brethren had been dismantled. Their dating 
at Byland is not earlier than the first quarter of the thirteenth century; they do not figure in 
the plan of the original church published by Clapham, though the wording of the Official Guide 
is ambiguous. P. 143: The origin of many houses of Augustinian canons as the successors of 
Saxon (Celtic) monasteries serving the surrounding churches might have been brought out to 
explain their small size. P. 144: the statement that Praemonstratensian churches followed a 
normal Cistercian plan needs modification; the Praemonstratensians had no lay brothers and 
the nave was normally aisleless. 

The production of the volume with its lavish and well-chosen series of plates upholds the 
high traditions of the Clarendon Press. The author explains that since illustrations of architecture 
and sculpture are more readily available he has given illumination something of a priority. This 
is understandable today, though it does not reflect the contemporary estimate of relative values, 
A more lavish use of line blocks to illustrate the development of ecclesiastical (and military) 
plans would also have been desirable in order to make this side of the study more vivid. But 
these are minor criticisms. They must not distract attention from the outstanding fact that 
Professor Boase has written a work of major importance, incorporating the results of modern 
scholarship. It will serve as a basis for future research and is likely to remain a standard text 
for many years. C. A. Ratecu Raprorp 


Art and Architecture in France, 1500-1700. By ANtHony Brunt. The Pelican History of Art. 
10} x7. Pp. xvii+312+pls. 192. London: Penguin Books, 1953. 42s. 


When the plan of the Pelican History of Art was first revealed as forty-eight volumes each of 
some 150,000 words, with nearly 200 pages of plates, it seemed so spacious that we hoped that a 
general history of art in English was to be produced that was not constricted. Unhappily it has 
not worked out like that. Certain eccentricities of planning and the inclusion of oriental art have 
made the European series much less spacious than was hoped. In fact the European volumes so 
far produced give an impression either of selectiveness or compression. 

Professor Blunt has been entrusted with a volume on French art of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, a theme that in fact covers four subjects—architecture, painting, sculpture, and 
the minor arts—each rich enough to fill a volume of the size. He has met the difficulty by the 
Procrustean method of omitting the minor arts and by adopting a severely selective method in 
dealing with the other arts. ‘The ‘minor academicians’ are dismissed, perhaps not unjustly, as 
imitators of Poussin, Le Sueur, or Le Brun; seventeenth-century sculpture is represented only 
by its greatest masters; and ecclesiastical architecture is rather summarily treated, though the 
work of Lemercier, Mansart, and Bruant is mentioned. Neither the Jesuits nor their important 
buildings (for example at La Fléche) are to be found in the index, and Pére Martellange only 
appears in a footnote. It is a deprivation, but it is a perfectly logical way of trying to get a quart 
into a pint pot. 

Professor Blunt’s profound knowledge of French art and his Gallic sense of proportion have 
enabled him to write a book in which we can enjoy a sense of purpose and lucidity of exposition. 
The chapters are divided into fairly brief historical periods, with such titles as “The Wars of 
Religion’ and ‘Richelieu and Mazarin’. Each starts with a brief sketch of the historical back- 
ground, and goes on to consider the arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting in turn. Each 
chapter has its own notes, from which it is easy to compile a particular bibliography. (The 
general bibliography at the end is not very easy to use.) Such an arrangement is only possible 
when writing of the art of a country so well integrated, fully documented and deeply studied as 
that of Renaissance France. 
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The seventeenth century is the most glorious period in French classical art; its history is here 
admirably unfolded, with a noble treatment of the great masters. Yet in right of its glory theseven- 
teenth century is remorselessly French; and it may well be that the English reader will find him- 
self more at home in the earlier century, when the arts of the two countries were in some ways 
more directly linked. We shall look forward eagerly to the next Penguin volume on French Art, 
where a period will again be reached in which the arts developed pari passu, if quite differently, 
on either side of the Channel. Joan Evans 


Tudor Artists: a Study of Painters in the Royal Service and of Portraiture on Illuminated Documents 
from the Accession of Henry VIII to the Death of Elizabeth I. By Erna Aversacu. 9} X 7}. 
Pp. xvi+222-+pls. 52. University of London: The Athlone Press, 1954. 70s. 


This is at the same time an informative and thus a valuable piece of work, and yet a disappoint- 
ing one when judged by its title. For Dr. Auerbach is only concerned with Tudor artists and 
Tudor portraits in general in the most cursory way. Her chosen theme is far more correctly 
indicated by her sub-title, namely: 4 Study of Painters in the Royal Service and of Portraiture on 
Illuminated Documents from the Accession of Henry VIII to the Death of Elizabeth I. We have 
here a patient and meticulous examination of the figures of the Tudor monarchs and the orna- 
mentation in which they are set as they appear on the Plea Rolls, with a further examination of 
similar representations on letters patent and charters: the latter group not as extensive as the 
foregoing since the series of the Plea Rolls in the custody of the Public Record Office is consecu- 
tive, complete, and of course available, whereas letters patent and charters are scattered in their 
provenance. Even so there might, for example, have been included the remarkable figure of 
Elizabeth I on the Mildmay Charter in the possession of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, which 
is well known and forms the frontispiece to Professor J. E. Neale’s E/izabeth I and Her Parlia- 
ments. The use of the word ‘illuminated’ is surely a misnomer, for many of the figures are 
executed in pen and ink. 

Dr. Auerbach finds it astonishing that the figures on the Plea Rolls ‘should be found where 
one would hardly look for them, among the records of a court of law’. That is, in fact, just 
where one would expect to find them. They are part and parcel of the story of the importance 
attached to the law and the care brought to bear on the setting forth of legal documents ‘time 
beyond memory’, so that even a lease or an indenture may often have its elaborate capital with 
perhaps a figure or heraldic device enclosed therein. The royal figure on Plea Roll or charter was 
the natural complement to the majesty of the law, deriving from the Crown. How far each was 
intended to be a portrait in the true sense of the term remains a question. For the most part they 
must be regarded as conforming with slight variations to standard types, often repeated in painters’ 
workshops. Dr. Auerbach notes the transition of the representation of Henry VIII from youth 
to age; the lack of individuality in the representations of his son, and the frequent recurrence of 
a standard type in those of the last Tudor. She is perhaps more interested in describing the strokes 
of the pen which made up the whole figure and its accessories. It is in such detailed examination 
that she excels; a faculty again brought to bear on her description of heraldic ornamentation 
undertaken by artists who were also craftsmen. This she assumes very surprisingly to have been 
something that was due principally to Henry VIII himself. “The principal patron of the 
artist’, she writes, ‘was no longer the Church but the King, and the King’s ideas of his function 
as patron were markedly utilitarian. Neither he nor anyone else thought it necessary to distin- 
guish the painter, properly so called, from the craftsman accustomed to work over a wide range 
of applied arts.’ But surely this was the medieval conception of the artist still holding good: a 
craftsman working in one particular set of materials; one who existed, as W. G. Constable points 
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out in his Painters’ Workshop, to meet the demand which came chiefly from the Church, either 
directly or by way of benefactors. So too Dr. Auerbach surely stresses too hard the idea of the 
personal part played by the Crown as the only begetter (or very nearly so) of art in England. 
Turning to the men, artists or craftsmen, employed to a great extent in the royal service, 
Dr. Auerbach has compiled with laborious care the list of names drawn, as her references 
indicate, from a wide range of sources, and adding such notes as that, for example, which eluci- 
dates the position and personality of Levina Teerline. The remarks on the office of sergeant 
painter can now be supplemented by the article by Mr. Eric Mercer which appeared in volume x 
of the Archaeological Fournal. But again Dr. Auerbach seems to go astray in her generalizations 
and on occasion to contradict herself. She remarks (pp. 6, 73) on the close connexion between 
the native and the foreign artist, yet she tends always, while examining difference of style, to 
assume difference of status, as when she writes with apparent surprise ‘it is interesting to observe 
that foreigners employed in the royal household lived exactly as the English gentry . . . and note- 
worthy that Levina [i.e. Levina Teerline] lived in comfortable circumstances and had attained 
a high social status’. This is to misread a state of society in which there was, for painters like 
scholars and, for that matter, men engaged in various trades, little distinction, or none at all, 
drawn between the native and the alien. G. Scott THomson 


A Biographical Dictionary of English Architects, 1660-1840. By H. M. Corvin. 82x53. 
Pp. xiv-+821. London: John Murray, 1954. 70s. 


Our reference shelves have been greatly enriched in recent months: Mr. Gunnis’s Dictionary 
of English Sculptors has been followed by Mr. Harvey’s Dictionary of English Mediaeval Architects 
and by Mr. Colvin’s Biographical Dictionary of English Architects, 1660-1840. (It remains for 
us to insist on Mr. Summerson’s writing a further volume to bridge the gap.) 

Mr. Colvin’s work is admirable in plan, execution, and production; to use the old phrase, no 
antiquary’s library is complete without it. A wise and interesting introduction rapidly traces the 
organization of building in England; and the roles played in it by the master craftsmen, the 
enlightened patrons, the almost amateur designers such as Pratt and Hugh May, to the entry of 
the professional architect, with the Office of Works playing the part of an unconscious impresario. 

It is by its nature an extremely difficult book to review; indeed, hardly any single reviewer 
would be competent to criticize it in detail. Let me instead take the heading of John Talman, 
the first Director of the Society of Antiquaries. Mr. Colvin’s is without question the best 
account of him available. It signalizes the existence of his letter-book for 1708-12, recently 
acquired by the Bodleian, it records drawings of his in the R.I.B.A. that are little known, and lists 
others, still more unfamiliar, in the Clarke Collection at Worcester College, that include a scheme 
dated March 1707/8 for remodelling the chapel of All Souls in Italian Gothic, and another for a 
Museum ‘being in the proportion of a double cube’ for the Gentlemen’s Society of Spalding. 

The one thing that has proved beyond Mr. Colvin’s scholarship and industry is to indicate 
which of the houses he mentions has been pulled down. From Coleshill at the beginning of his 
period to the Ridge, Wotton-under-Edge, at the end of it, the tally of destruction grows too fast for 
computation. Joan Evans 


The Victoria History of the County of Leicester. Vol. ii. Ed. by W. G. Hoskins, M.A., Ph.D., 
assisted by R. A. McKinney, M.A. 12 x8}. Pp. xviii+270. Published for the University 
of London Institute of Historical Research by the Oxford University Press, London, 1954. 
635. 

The first volume of this history was published in 1907. It isa matter for congratulation that 
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when work on it was resumed after an interval of forty-one years, Dr. W. G. Hoskins, at that 
time Reader in English Local History at University College, Leicester, was able to take charge 
as local editor, for no historian could have been found better qualified to plan this second volume 
and its successor. Dr. Hoskins resigned on his removal to Oxford in 1952, and was succeeded by 
the assistant editor, Mr. R. A. McKinley, who gives a notable demonstration of accurate and far- 
ranging scholarship by contributing the articles on Forests, Religious Houses, and the Political 
History of Leicestershire in the earliest and latest periods. Politics from 1530 to 1885 are dealt 
with by Dr. J. H. Plumb, who makes good and full use of the methods perfected by Sir Lewis 
Namier and Sir John Neale. To complete a strong team, Dr. R. H. Hilton and Dr. Joan Thirsk 
partition the field of agrarian history between them, with 1540 as the dividing line. 

The account of Christianity in Leicestershire provided in the first volume being recognized as 
defective, Brigadier T. B. Trappes-Lomax supplements it here with a special article on Roman 
Catholicism. It must be said that this is the least satisfactory item in the volume, a welter of 
names and dates concerning the recusant gentry and their chaplains, from which no clear picture 
emerges. To the history of the last hundred years the writer devotes barely a fifth of his space; and 
no attempt is made to assess, in statistical or other terms, the relative importance of Tractarian 
influences, Irish immigration, and recusant survival. 

One of the least defensible anomalies in the Victoria County Histories as originally planned was 
the division of monastic houses into two categories, those extinguished in the sixteenth century 
or earlier being dealt with as a group in one of the preliminary volumes, while those flourishing 
today are scattered about in the topographical sections. Thus, in vol. ii of Somerset, we find all 
the little houses like Athelney and Muchelney, but of Downside not a word, this large and re- 
nowned abbey being reserved for treatment as an item in the parochial history of Stratton-on-the- 
Fosse. In the present volume likewise, the community of Dominican friars in Leicester who 
surrendered their house in 1538 receive adequate notice, but not the friars of the same arder 
flourishing today in the heart of the city. One welcome sign of rationalization does, however, 
appear. “The two Cistercian abbeys of Garendon and Mount St. Bernard are both chronicled 
under the heading of Religious Houses; but even so, Garendon, dissolved in 1536, is accorded 
twice as much space as Mount St. Bernard, and the latter, a far more considerable and still 
flourishing establishment, is relegated to a sort of postscript. Mr. McKinley’s treatment of the 
extinct houses is thoroughly competent, but when we read that some of the nuns at Langley 
dressed unsuitably, and that some canons of Kirby Bellairs were in the habit of going out singly 
to take exercise, we may be tempted to feel that episcopal visitations and the grumblings for which 
they provided an outlet are being taken a shade more seriously than they deserve. 

The two articles on agrarian history take up nearly half the volume. This is as it should be, 
for down to the middle of the eighteenth century the vast majority of people in Leicestershire 
were employed in arable or pastoral husbandry or a mixture of the two. Alike in substance and in 
style Dr. Thirsk’s contribution is an outstanding performance, one which cannot but add to her 
already considerable reputation. She and Dr. Hilton have set a standard for the more comprehen- 
sive treatment of this subject, of which editors in other counties will be well advised to take 
account. 

The curiosity stimulated by the aerial photograph of the deserted village of Hamilton (p. 192) 
receives no present satisfaction, for the place is not mentioned in the text. 

H. P. R. Finperc 


Charterhouse: the Medieval Foundation in the Light of Recent Discoveries. By Daviy KNowLes 
and W. F. Grimgs. 93 x7}. Pp. xiiit+g95. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1954. 255. 


This is an exciting publication because it reveals the true ground-plan of much of the London 
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Charterhouse. The archaeological work was begun by the architects and continued by the 
Director of the London Museum. The monastic church was south-west of the present chapel and 
measured 97 by 38 ft. It had a long choir and short nave, at the west end of which was the quasi- 
detached chapel of St. Anne. To the south-east of the church was another chapel, and farther 
west the two Popham chapels of 1453-4. The larger western one took the place of a southern 
transept. North-west were two similar chapels, of 1453 (the eastern) and 1519. To the north- 
east was a two-storied building, the south wall of which had a squint to the high altar. The upper 
floor was a vaulted treasury and the lower formed a vestibule to the church and to the chapter- 
house, on the present chapel’s south aisle. —TThe Great Cloister was 17 ft. farther south than sup- 
posed, and was 340 by 300 ft. Two cell doorways, T and V, have been re-exposed. The Little 
Cloister, built in 1436, was only 41 by 354 ft. To the south-west the bombing revealed a little 
conduit. This now has a new pyramidal roof, as in eighteenth-century engravings. The most 
outstanding tomb uncovered was that of Sir Walter Manny, the founder, before the high altar of 
the church (not as on p. 88). A bulla of Pope Clement VI lay on his body. 

The archaeological evidence has been carefully collated with the documents, including the 
water-supply plan. The accuracy of this has been firmly established as to the position of the church, 
the chapter-house, the sacrist’s cell, Cell A (the prior’s first cell), and the frater to its north. To 
the east of the church the prior’s second house and three new cells have been discovered from a 
survey of 1545. The book has an interesting introduction on the Carthusians and many plates and 
plans of the new discoveries. There is lacking, however, an over-all plan with all the names upon 
it; and parts of the book show signs of haste and insufficient attention to nomenclature. For 
example, the present Great Hall is sometimes referred to as the Dining Hall, while on one plan it 
is the Dining Room; and the present gallery is twice confusingly called the cloister. On fig. 2 the 
eastern boundary should be Goswell Road to the north and Aldersgate Street to the south. Textual 
errors include St. John’s Road for St. John’s Street, Goswell Street for Goswell Road, and Alders- 
gate for Aldersgate Street and Goswell Road (pp. 17-21). In the list of chapels (pp. 29-30) 
St. Anne’s is omitted, and the three southern chapels are erroneously (see the folded plan) said to 
adjoin. On p. 30 the dedication date should be 1481; on p. 36 the south walk should be the 
west walk; on plate Vd the west wall should read the east wall; p. 47 should record the discovery 
of a fourteenth-century window; and the London Topographical Society’s map publications 
(p. 39) are by numbers, not volumes. 

The Index is disappointing. It is too highly selective—even the Chapel of St. Anne (its 
usual name), the frater, the parlour, the squint, and the papal bulla are omitted; and only some of 
the references are give even under the headings chosen. 

Finally, the words ‘monastery’ and ‘Charterhouse’ are curiously used (p. 31 and fig. 6) solely 
for the Great Cloister and its immediate surroundings. The rest of the complex, such as the 
kitchen, the storehouses, and the quarters for the conversi, are called ‘additions’, as though they 
were not essentials. One real distinction not sufficiently emphasized was between the inner and 
outer precincts, a division which explains the chapel and the pulpit in the southern cemetery. 
Under the 1405 Visitors’ decree sermons were to be discontinued, but the ‘pulpit-house’ evi- 
dently survived until 1545. By the same decree women were to be excluded from all the monastic 
church except St. Anne’s Chapel. This arrangement was to be temporary, for a chapel was to be 
erected in the outer cemetery. It was the opening of this chapel in 1481 and not, as stated on pp. 
29 and 59, the 1405 decree or the completion of the enclosure, that excluded the women who, 
like the monks, had their ‘undoubted rights’ (see p. 22). After 1405 only the prior and the proctor 
were allowed to go beyond the monastic nave, so one presumes that outside priests served the three 
chapels of St. Anne, the guest-house, and the outer cemetery. The chapel in Pardon churchyard, 
which was, however, never part of the precincts, had a nominee of the Prior of St. John of 
Jerusalem. M. B. Honeysourne 
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Street-Names of the City of London, By E1vert Exwatt. 7} <5. Pp. xvi+209. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 1954. 155. 


Dr. Ekwall’s reputation as an authority on English place-names assured a warm welcome to his 
new book on the street-names of the City of London. Nevertheless many students of London 
will be disappointed. “he book arose from material residual to his earlier studies and, apart from 
the Hundred Roll of 1279, is based on printed sources. On page 65 the author stresses the need 
for personal investigation, yet he failed to consult any of the medieval records at Guildhall to 
which manuscript calendars and indexes are available, e.g. Husting deeds from 1252, London 
Bridge deeds from the late twelfth century, Iter rolls, 1244-6, 1321, Assize of Nuisance, from 
1301, and Escheat, Novel Disseisin, and Mort d’Ancestor rolls from 1340. All provide 
earlier references, additional names, and variations in spelling so numerous that they cannot be 
cited here. 

Cattene Lane, parish of St. Mary at Hill, 1309, Husting Roll 38(47), is wrongly identified 
(p. 104) with Cateaton Street. Wolsy Lane (p. 132) is mentioned in 1259, H.R. 2(41), was 
renamed Arundellane when the Earls of Arundel acquired property there, and ran from Candle- 
wick Street to the Thames. Gropecuntlane (p. 164) was south of Cheap and adjacent to Bord- 
hawe Lane (p. 148), H.R. 51(42), suggesting that la Bordhawe was also an indecent name. The 
present Bird in Hand Court is in the parish of St. Mary Colechurch, south of Cheap, and may 
well be the site of Bordhaw Lane. Had not Dr. Ekwall a parish map of the City? It should be 
noted, too, that Tower Royal still exists north of Cannon Street. 

It is unfortunate that in the otherwise excellent introduction the conclusions of the author and 
the details on which they were based might have been revised in some cases on the evidence of 
readily available additional sources. As one among many examples noted, he says on page 11, 
‘Do Little Lane never shows s-forms’, but Husting Roll 1(28) gives Doliteslane in 1253. The 
analysis is typically continental in approach but does not support many fundamental conclusions. 
Yet the use of the chronology of street names as a guide to the historical development of a district 
is a cogent approach. 

Perhaps the book will be valued most as an etymological study; but were medieval writers 
conscious of the precision we try to attribute to them? Variations in name sometimes arise from 
the fact that any description that identified a street accurately sufficed. The author lists certain 
streets which he found designated regia strata, vica regia, &c., but in legal records almost any 
street or lane would be so called when the highway was the king’s indeed and an encroachment a 
matter of royal revenue. 

The conception of the book is excellent, but the handicaps under which it was compiled are 
serious. In spite of what the author says (p. 64), let no one think that as a topographical dictionary 
this book replaces Harben. It certainly adds to some titles and corrects others but is not nearly 
so comprehensive as Harben, excluding churches, parishes, wards, courts, and tenements. Maybe 
Dr. Ekwall will be induced to spend a little time in London before he comtemplates a second 
edition. P. E. Jones 


Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls of the City of London, a.v. 1437-1457, edited by 
Putte E. Jones, LL.B., Deputy Keeper of the City Records. 9% x6}. Pp. xxviii +229. 
Published for the Corporation by the Cambridge University Press, 1954. 255. 


This calendar, the first to be edited by the present city archivist, is the fifth of the series cover- 
ing the period 1323-1484. The remaining twenty rolls, we are told, will form the subject of 
a sixth and final volume. ‘Though events of political interest cease to be recorded, the entries 
continue, even in otherwise unimportant actions at law, to give much information of value. The 
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common city custom of foreign attachment necessitated detailed valuations of household and 
mercantile goods, which throw light on social conditions, manufactures and trade, the business 
activities of visiting foreign merchants, shipping, and finance. Incidentally the lists provide an 
abundance of rare words to engage the attention of philologists. Other entries reveal the extent 
of house-property owned by religious houses in the city, the recruitment of apprentices from all 
parts of the kingdom, and the anxieties of the city authorities when dealing with cases of forgery, 
counterfeiting of seals, false coinage, usury and fraudulent practices, unsocial conduct and 
immorality. 

In his abstracts, which follow closely the language of the original, Mr. Jones is careful to 
preserve every item likely to be of interest to students. As a guide he provides a remarkable 
subject-index, the comprehensiveness and excellence of which will be at once evident to readers, 
His introduction deals mainly with the city’s control and ownership of the common soils, wastes, 
waterways, and streets. This valuable piece of research is of particular interest in the present 
period of planning and rebuilding. To another topic, the general-purpose deed of gift of goods and 
chattels, discussed in a previous calendar, he contributes further information based on collation 
with the contemporary Close Rolls and other sources. A. H. Tuomas 


The Lost Villages of England. By Maurice BeresForp. 8} x Pp. 445 +pls. 16. London: 
Lutterworth Press, 1954. 45s. 


A book with such a dramatic title and melodramatic dust-cover (a peasant family stealing away 
from a village of ruinous hovels while a shepherd brings in his flock from the other side) which is 
nevertheless priced at 45s. suggests that neither author nor publisher have decided the class of 
reader for which it is intended. It suffers throughout from this uncertainty and is in consequence 
much too long. If it had been pruned of repetitions (Goldsmith’s assertion in a letter to Reynolds 
that such villages as Auburn really existed is quoted three times and other substantial pieces of 
evidence twice), far-fetched metaphors, and rhetorical questions, and the material arranged in 
compact fashion (omitting such a chapter as VIII, “The Final Journey’, with the author’s per- 
sonal reminiscences of visits to sites), it would have been a much better and cheaper book. It isa 
pity to have to express such views of a book which fills a distinct need, which is likely to stand for 
some time, and which many historians and archaeologists will wish to possess, but this judgement 
is sharpened by a high opinion of the substance of the work. 

It contains the first detailed and comprehensive treatment of that phenomenon which has 
recently been brought to universal notice, the deserted medieval village. It is effectively illustrated; 
it contains the essential apparatus of county lists and distribution maps; the documentary 
material, which the author knows well, is described, analysed in numerous tables, and used to 
date the phenomenon in the main to the middle of the fifteenth century. It is shown that those 
villages which disappeared then were among the smaller settlements, according to fourteenth- 
century evidence, and already had a good deal of grassland. The author deals effectively with the 
difficulty that has misled economic historians in the past: the fact that assertions of Tudor 
publicists about inclosure and depopulation are so seldom backed by evidence or example and that 
Tudor commissions failed to catch the largest offenders. In the detailed treatment those counties 
which have been closely studied by Canon C. W. Foster (Lincolnshire), Dr. W. G. Hoskins 
(Leicestershire), and the author (Warwickshire and Yorkshire) naturally loom largest. The 
author is least sure, as he himself recognizes, of his conclusions about the local distribution of 
lost villages; they are most common in the central midlands, and the knowledge so far available 
of soil variations does not suffice to explain the survival of one village and the disappearance of the 
next. Further advance must depend on detailed study of particular villages, and especially of their 
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manorial history, and for such topographical and historical research this book provides an essential 
basis. 

One consequence of the author’s view that the subject called for popular treatment is that a 
somewhat unhistorical emphasis is placed on the village enclosed for sheep farming in the fifteenth 
century, as distinct from those destroyed earlier or later. Similarly the village which has shrunk, 
or migrated to another site, is isolated rather artificially from the more dramatic cases of complete 
desertion. ‘The excessive emphasis on the fifteenth century follows from the author’s use of the 
fourteenth-century tax rolls as the basis for his country lists, rather than Domesday Book. This 
leads to his overlooking such early instances as Cratley, Inkersall and Rufford in Nottingham- 
shire, all of which were destroyed at the establishment of Rufford Abbey and part of their 
population resettled in a new village, Wellow, which does not appear in Domesday. Deserted 
medieval settlements have certainly been neglected by archaeologists, perhaps for the reasons 
given by the author, but also because they are more aware than he was at first of the difficulties 
of excavating such sites. “They will be very grateful for this documentary basis for further field 
work, especially if economic historians have ceased once and for all to put spades into these sites 
and to try to ‘follow the walls’ (see p. 69) of medieval peasant houses. M. W. Barey 


The English Mediaeval Parish Church. By G.H.Coox. 8} x 5}. Pp. 302+pls. 180. London: 
Phoenix House, 1954. 36s. 


It is some time since anyone ventured an omnibus work on the medieval parish church, and 
more than a generation since the heyday of Cox, Bond, and Hamilton Thompson. At a point 
where the defences of scholarship are visibly crumbling, Mr. Cook, who is already known as the 
author of Mediaeval Chantries and Chantry Chapels and of a number of ‘portraits’ and ‘stories’ 
of our cathedrals, now steps into the breach with nearly three hundred pages of print and some 
two hundred illustrations. 

The author of a book on this subject is faced with a difficult choice at the outset. He may con- 
fine himself within its strictly architectural and archaeological limits; or he may trespass blithely 
on the vast context of related topics. Mr. Cook has, to his credit it might be said, opted for the 
second and more exciting alternative; but there are times when he appears to succumb to one or 
another of its many hazards. An example is the passage about the Golden Legend on p. 199, in 
which he ascribes all the wall-paintings of St. Christopher listed by Keyser to the influence of 
Caxton’s translation. 

Where much detail is involved slips are inevitable, but there seem to be more in The English 
Mediaeval Parish Church than there ought to be. In Cambridgeshire alone: the lid of the chest 
at Swaffham Bulbeck is not painted (p. 165); nor has the chancel at Cherry Hinton (p. 217) got 
five lancets in the east wall (is it a coincidence that both these mistakes are to be found in Evelyn- 
White’s Cambridgeshire in the ‘County Churches’ series?). The inscription on the nave roof at 
Isleham, too, is incorrectly given (p. 233). 

The fifth chapter, on “The Origin and Development of Planning’, is perhaps the best of the 
thirteen into which the text is, rather arbitrarily, divided; though it makes no serious attempt to 
give a consecutive account of the preferred plan types at different periods and in different regions. 
The plans themselves (not to a uniform scale) are often revealing and the photographs throughout 
are good. Peter EpEN 


Kent Churches, 1954. By H. R. Pratt Boorman, M.B.E., M.A., and V. J. Torr. 10} x8}. 
Pp. 176. Maidstone: ‘Kent Messenger’, 1954. 20s. 


This is a pleasant enough example of the ‘picture-book’ which will appeal no doubt to the 
many people who ‘like to look at churches’ and likewise to the many Kent folk in the colonies 
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and places abroad. But to the serious student of church architecture it must be confessed there is 
little to commend it. The pictures themselves are open to criticism in that many of them are 
taken with towers leaning at very dangerous angles, some of them are very clumsily retouched; 
and the detestable practice of mounting them on the page in opposite corners with no margins, 
and an irregular mass of type separating them, is to be deplored. Pp. 76 and 77 might be compared 
as representing the two extremes of typographical practice. 

The matter, too, is not helpful. Either it is lamentably brief or else distributed over several 
pages. There are no plans (the description of Boxley church is unintelligible without one), and 
several statements are open to question. There is not the slightest evidence that the parish church 
of Higham was ever, even in part, the monastic church of the nuns who lived on the other side 
of the road, and Horton Kirby was originally an aisled church as existing architectural evidence 
clearly indicates. No attempt is made to offer a solution of the problems of Barfreston church, 
neither is it illustrated, a criticism that may refer to several other churches whose treatment is 
often curt or absent. F. C. Ettisron-Erwoop 


Petworth Manor in the Seventeenth Century. By Lorp Leconriztp. 845}. Pp. 171. 
Oxford University Press, 1954. 255. 


The seventeenth century witnessed the stabilization of Petworth after the chequered careers, 
including attainders, execution, and imprisonment in the Tower, of its previous owners. The 
manorial accounts for the century in a collection dating from,Edward III have survived complete. 
They are augmented by a great map made by Ralph Treswell junior in 1610 and an accompany- 
ing terrier. From this material, so happily abundant, Lord Leconfield has constructed a history 
of the manor in the period under review. The chapters on the manor itself with its courts, the 
demesne, the copyholds, provide sources in plenty for the local historian, especially as supple- 
mented by the maps drawn by Mr. K. C. Jordan, F.R.G.S., from the great map. Some points 
of particular interest inter alia may be mentioned. Mortgages by tenants, their frequency, and 
the methods by which they were carried out are given in detail, and are a sharp reminder that the 
precise meaning of figures in seventeenth-century as in medieval accounts does not always lie 
on the surface; in short, figures do not always mean what they seem to mean. The practice of 
taking grain at fixed prices in payment of demesne rents is an important note for economic, as is 
the information on the ironworks for industrial, history. The care with which here and elsewhere 
all details are set out is admirable. Lastly, what gives flavour to the entire volume is that Lord 
Leconfield has really given, in the words of the introduction, a picture of life on the manor, in 
which the tenants, high and low, in the common round and the daily task, stand out as much alive 
as do James Hay, afterwards earl of Carlisle, and Robert Sidney, afterwards earl of Leicester, in 
the quarrel which proceeded from drawing-room to bowling-green. So that against the figures 
of the noble lords can be set such a one as that of Alice Martin, co-owner with her husband of the 
Half Moon Inn, a lady of some personality, who was fined for the illicit practice of fastening her 
own leaden pipe into one of the four conduit pipes used for the village water-supply; and who, 
in her will, ordered her executors to sell all ‘to persons willing to pay the best price’. It is pleasant 
to reflect that English villages contained quite a number of Alice Martins. 

Giapys Scott THOMSON 


Wormley in Hertfordshire. By Dorotuy Bussy and Wiit1aM Le Harpy. 8} x 54. Pp. 176+ 
15 pl. and map. London: Staples Press Ltd., 1954. 155s. 


The notes which form the substance of this history of a small Hertfordshire parish only fifteen 
miles from Charing Cross were collected by members of the Busby family, put in narrative form 
by Miss Dorothy Busby, and finally edited by our Fellow, Colonel William Le Hardy. The 
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result is a village chronicle from the sixth century to the present time. As there have not been 
any remarkable archaeological discoveries on which to base the early history of Wormley, the 
writers have wisely concentrated on documentary evidence commencing with Domesday Book 
and stated later uncertainties as such. Owing, no doubt, to the high cost of printing, this history 
is not so full as we (or the compilers) would wish, but it gives a well-balanced picture of village 
life from social, ecclesiastical, and economic aspects. The book has one great advantage over 
many others of its type: it relates events in the parish to the national background, thereby re- 
inforcing the argument that the history of a parish is, to a large extent, the history of the nation 
in miniature. 

Those of us who know the difficulty of offering local history in a palatable form for the general 
reader can appreciate the magnitude of the task which the compilers of this book had before them. 
They are therefore to be congratulated all the more on their attainment, and the chief adverse 
criticism is the failure to provide references in the text. While these may be of minor interest to 
the majority of readers, their absence is annoying to scholars. 

Wormley has sheltered some famous men, including Polydore Virgil and Richard Gough, 
whose memorial is in the church. The illustrations are well produced, but one or two modern 
views might have found a place instead of three plates of monumental brasses. There is a good 
folding map at the end and an excellent index. Francis W. STEER 


The Receipt of the Exchequer, 1377-1485. By Antuony Steer. 8} x5}. Pp. xl+5o01. 
Cambridge: at the University Press, 1954. 60s. 


This volume is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of medieval finance, and all the more 
because a large part of it deals with the fifteenth century. The first chapter, “Technique’, gives 
a useful review of the method of compiling the Receipt Rolls, what they mean, and perhaps 
more important what they do not mean. Mr. Steel is careful to point out that their totals do not 
represent actual revenue, but on occasion he treats them as though they do. This first chapter is 
involved and difficult to read. A little extra care and the use of heavier type for the definition of 
technical terms would have made it easier. 

The period, 1377-1485, is divided into five sections, to each of which Mr. Steel devotes two 
chapters. The first deals with the totals for Easter and Michaelmas terms each year and breaks 
them down under three headings: (1) cash, (2) assignments, and (3) book-keeping. This book- 
keeping entry includes both genuine and fictitious loans which should have been given separately. 
The first is an asset, if only a temporary one; the second is the medieval equivalent of the modern 
entry of a bad cheque in an account. Had they been separated it would have been possible to 
reach a nearer approximation to actual revenue, though it would only be an approximation. It is 
important to emphasize this, as conclusions are drawn from the fluctuations of receipts in the 
fifteenth century which may have to be modified when full allowance is made for fictitious loans 
and for the double entry of some receipts by the inclusion of both short-term loans and the 
assignments by which they were repaid. The payment of money to other departments such as 
the Chamber might materially alter the result, but unfortunately these records have not survived. 
The remaining chapters discuss the people who contributed the revenue and the social and 
political implications involved. Appendixes tabulate particular subjects: they include two graphs 
of the revenue which would have been clearer with fuller explanations. 

This book is a definite advance in our knowledge of the Exchequer of Receipt and its workings, 
while raising a number of problems for future research. It also goes a considerable way towards 
explaining the breakdown of government in the fifteenth century. M. H. Mitts 
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University College of Leicester, Department of English Local History, Occasional Papers, 
9%x7}4. University Publications Board. No. 1, The Local Historian and His Theme, 
Pp. 18, 1952; and No. 2, The Early Charters of Devon and Cornwall. Pp. 31, 19533 both by 
H. P. R. Frnzerc, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. No. 3, Fenland Farming in the 16th Century, by Joan 
Tuirsk, B.A., Ph.D. Pp. 45, 1953. 


The University College of Leicester has been well advised in the choice of its Readers in 
English Local History. ‘The researches of the first Reader, Dr. W. G. Hoskins, are widely 
known and as widely admired, while the views presented by Mr. Finberg in his introductory 
lecture, now printed as Occasional Paper No. 1 of this series, show him to be in close sympathy 
with his predecessor’s work. 

Reading, London, Manchester, and Hull Universities have seen the merits of this Cinderella 
among historical studies; but only Leicester has instituted a department of local history, a depart- 
ment not limited to an area, but with the whole of England for its province. Mr. Finberg makes 
very wide claims for this new academic discipline and so eloquently that a measure of bathos 
would be difficult to avoid in the choice of subsequent publications in the series. It is an indica- 
tion of the wisdom behind the institution that Occasional Paper No. 2 is a working calendar of 
early charters of the south-west, with a brief introduction and a concluding discussion upon two 
charters which may throw light upon the Anglo-Saxon occupation of Devon, while Occasional 
Paper No. 3 shifts to the east, to the Fens and their economic and social life in the sixteenth 
century analysed by Dr. Thirsk. Her able interpretation of the evidence shows, inter alia, that 
the Fenlander was more substantially prosperous than he cared to appear. The Fenland character 
is little changed in 300 years. 

The diversity and scholarship of these publications augurs well for the series; they show that 
University College, Leicester, is fully cognizant of the aims and responsibilities of its Depart- 
ment of Local History. A. R. Durty 


Paul Storr, the Last of the Goldsmiths. By N. M. Penzer, M.A., Litt.D., F.S.A., with a 
foreword by Cuartes Oman. 11} X83. Pp. 292+ pls. 81. London: Batsford, 1954. 
£9- 95. 

This finely produced book deals with the great days of Regency patronage, during which the 
silver industry flourished. 

Mr. Penzer, asa bibliographer, has collected with painstaking research much varied information 
ranging from the most remote connexions of the Storr, Beyer, Rundell, and other families with 
whom Storr was associated to details of rococo art seen in the rocky seabed. The giant clam 
(Hippopus hippopus), the dolphin, and even the homely tomato come in for detailed annotation. 
Comparison with Van Vianen would have been interesting. 

As a life of Paul Storr, the fine craftsman, son of a silver-chaser, apprenticed in the Adam 
period and dying shortly before the 1851 Exhibition, it leaves all too many gaps, for Storr left no 
diary. Mr. Oman in his admirable foreword aptly says: ‘English silversmiths have been either 
mute or inglorious.’ 

One would like to know many things about Storr’s factories and methods. Where does he 
stand in relation to Matthew Boulton and the Birmingham and Sheffield factories, and how far 
had mass production gone in London? Was all the work on his monumental pieces carried out in 
his own factory or farmed out to specialist casters, chasers, engravers, and others? How much 
was he dominated by the R.A. designers (who were not silversmiths), and did he have a chance of 
interviewing his own clients? 
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The wide range of articles demanded from a fashionable silversmith of the period can be studied 
in the excellent illustrations, supplemented by full descriptions and lists. There are entertaining 
glimpses of the firm of Rundell, Bridge and Rundell, gleaned from the diary of a discontented old 
employee. From 1811 to 1820 Storr worked as the craftsman partner in his workshop in Soho, 
William Theed, R.A., designed, Philip Rundell managed the retail side from Ludgate Hill, and 
the diplomat John Bridge got the orders. Articles were inscribed Rundell Bridge et Rundell 
Artifices Regis et Principis Walliae Londini fecerunt, with Storr’s maker’s mark. But Storr 
refused to be a ghost in the successful commercial concern which was tending to mass production 
and started his own business with Mortimer in Harrison Street, Grays Inn, and 13 New Bond 
Street. 

Storr drove in a carriage and pair from his home in Beckenham to his factory, but why did 
he die leaving £3,000, whilst Rundell was a millionaire? Perhaps his ten children were responsible 
or perhaps Mortimer was incompetent. The most human story in the book deals with his son 
Francis, whom he sent to Harrow and then apprenticed in his factory. One day Storr remarked: 
‘It is open to you, Frank, to go to College if you will’, which in his son’s words ‘filled my heart 
with joy and set me free to follow the bent of my desires’. Shortly after Frank entered the Church. 
Having lost his son, Storr carried on with J. S. Hunt, his wife’s nephew, and Mortimer as partners. 

Storr was a great craftsman and will live for his domestic work, much of which is beautiful, 
as well as for the vast masterpieces which typify an epoch. 

Mr. Penzer should not have described him as the last of the goldsmiths. There have always 
been fine craftsmen in the silver industry. Their temporary eclipse arose partly from the increas- 
ing interest in antiques coupled with much poor price-cut repetition work from the factories, and 
partly because in the nineteenth century the practice of hall-marking with the retailer’s name 
alone led to the loss of identity of the designer, manufacturer, and craftsman, to the great detri- 
ment of the craft. Names are only now beginning to emerge after a century. 

Storr, as a designer craftsman, would have respected the exquisite skill of his descendant Lau- 
rence Whistler, the engraver on glass working sometimes with Leslie Durbin, the silversmith, 
and the many masterpieces by silversmiths of today which have been seen in exhibitions arranged 
recently by the Goldsmiths’ Company at their Hall and elsewhere. G. R. Hucues 


Goths and Vandals. By Martin S. Briccs. 8} x 54. Pp. 251. London: Constable, 1953. 30s. 


This is a most readable book, but unfortunately too kaleidoscopic for the bedside. The racy 
title is the measure of its intention to entertain, the sub-title, ‘A study of the destruction, neglect 
and preservation of Historical Buildings in England’, the measure of its purpose to instruct. The 
divine compensation to hybrids is the power to charm as much as to exasperate. The gift is here; 
keen interest is stimulated, but often disappointed, searching inquiry prompted, but often un- 
answered. The pace is the thing; time is too short to pursue a Vandal or nail a Goth and assign 
either to Heaven or Hell. But the adoption of an archangelic role is necessary when reviewing 
the human agencies of destruction and preservation in the past; some attempt at determining the 
degree of praise or blame to be meted out must be made, whether or not it is likely to receive 
general assent. 

Rich woolmen in the late Middle Ages ‘ruthlessly added chantry-chapels’ to earlier churches; 
a hundred pages later, James Wyatt is stigmatized for demolishing the Hungerford and Beau- 
champ chapels at Salisbury. Loss or gain, who is shrived, who is the vandal? The Galilee is an 
addition to the earlier fabric of Durham and caused mutilation of the west end; towards the end of 
the eighteenth century the Society of Antiquaries prevented its destruction. The obvious question 
would be improper; but Mr. Briggs on the ethics of destruction might have given the answer 
Sotto voce. 
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Once, when constrained to proceed to judgement, the author condemns with faint praise 
Inigo Jones’s design for the portico of Old St. Paul’s, “competent enough as an exercise in strictly 
Roman design’, and sends it to perdition as ‘utterly inharmonious and out of place on a medieval 
building’. Here is the reader’s opportunity. This assessment goes wholly against the encomiums 
expressed by John Webb, John Evelyn, Sir Roger Pratt, and Sir Christopher Wren; in the heat 
of battle the reviewer may perhaps be excused the observation that they probably knew something! 
At the time the portico was built the space to the west was restricted and the first view of it was 
sudden and enfilading. A composition in depth as well as in height and breadth was required. 
The problem is one familiar to the stage designer. Inigo Jones solved it in the way one would 
expect, dramatically. Yet no word of vandalism is levelled against him for demolishing the church 
of St. Gregory to make way for his portico. 

It is unprofitable on all counts, but particularly in view of the nature of the Classical revival 
of the Renaissance, to brandish the sword against the inharmonious use of the Roman orders in 
1634; especially so if later the author turns the weapon against himself in naming Sir Gilbert 
Scott a vandal for replacing the Renaissance west doorway (with Roman Doric columns) at Great 
St. Mary’s, Cambridge, with a Gothic substitute. 

It will be gathered that this is a provocative book. Mr. Briggs has surveyed a wide field and 
presented a multitude of facts in a light and readable manner. The publishers, whilst adopting 
an agreeable format, have descended to the absurd affectation of printing the page-numbers on 
the inner corners of the pages, an illogical arrangement, past comprehension. 

A. R. Durty 


Examples of English Handwriting, 1150-1750, with Transcripts and Translations. Pt. 1: From 
Essex Parish Records. Pt. 2: From other Essex Archives. By Httpa E. P. Grieve. 9} x6. 
Pp. 33. Essex Record Office Publications, No. 21. Published by the Essex Education 
Committee, 1954. 10s.; cloth boards, 125. 6d. 


The greatly increased interest which is now being taken in the study of local history has 
naturally created a desire for amateurs to acquaint themselves with the rudiments of palaeography. 
Before Miss Grieve published her Some Examples of English Handwriting (1949) and More 
Examples of English Handwriting (1950) the textbooks available to the student were somewhat 
technical and expensive and are now difficult to obtain. The demand for Miss Grieve’s previous 
publications has obviously warranted the production of this, her latest volume. It is largely a 
reprint from her More Examples and includes all the illustrations in that publication, while only 
three documents illustrated in her Examples appear again, but nine new documents have been 
illustrated. 

The arrangements of the booklet is far more convenient than her previous publications, as, 
being printed throughout on glossy paper, the illustrated documents all appear on the left-hand 
page and the transcripts on the right-hand page. The translation of documents from the Latin 
are given separately. In order to adjust her transcripts to the size of the book Miss Grieve has 
been compelled to use an extremely small ‘letter point’ for her translations and prints, which is 
somewhat trying to the eyes. The binding of the cloth edition is unimpressive and hardly worthy 
of its contents. Its durability may be questioned if the book is in constant use. 

The facsimile alphabet which is inserted loose in the volume to enable the reader to have it 
handy when transcribing the illustrations is somewhat incomplete, and at the best only purports 
to represent legal and chancery hands ‘mainly but not entirely from the 16th and 17th century’, 
whereas nine of the examples illustrated are pre-sixteenth century. 

The book will no doubt supply a long-felt want for this type of aid in the study of palaeography 
for the amateur, at a reasonable price. W. Le Harpy 
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How to Write a Parish History. By R. B. Pucu, M.A., F.S.A. 7x5. Pp. 148. London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1954. 8s. 6d. 


This handy little book is the sixth edition of Dr. J. C. Cox’s How to Write the History of a 
Parish, first published in 1879. The fifth edition, of 1909, has long been out of print and the 
present editor has taken the opportunity in preparing this new edition to rearrange and largely 
rewrite the text. Since 1909 the attitude to local history has undergone fundamental change: 
access to original sources is easier, the range of reference is wider, and publicly aided and pro- 
fessionally conducted repositories for documents have multiplied beyond all expectation. To all 
these Mr. Pugh is a reliable guide. The book will be a vade mecum to the professional no less 
than to the amateur historian. Commendation for having no limiting date in the works described 
is bestowed upon the new Penguin series, The Buildings of England, in a context which implies 
minor criticism of the limiting date ‘now extended to 1851” for the inventories prepared by the 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments. It may be mentioned here that the Royal Sign 
Warrant of 29th March 1946 fixes no lower limit to the Commission’s inquiries. 


A. R. Durty 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


PROC. BRITISH ACADEMY, vol. 39, 1953:—The oldest Slavonic tradition of Byzantine music, by 
C. Haeg; The Ara Pacis reconsidered and historical art in Roman Italy, by J. M. C. Toynbee; Greek 
and Macedonian kingship, by F. E. Adcock; Senators in the Emperors’ service, by E. Birley; The 
economic approach to prehistory, by Grahame Clark; Some new studies of the Roman republican J 
coinage, by H. Mattingly; Anglo-Saxon Royal genealogies, by K. Sisam. 


JOURN. R. ANTHROP. INST., vol. 83, pt. 1:—A survey of South American archaeology, by G. R. 
Willey; Loess balls from the Lower Mousterian of Achenheim (Alsace), by F. E. Zeuner; The Haua I 
Fteah fossil jaw, by C. B. M. McBurney, J. C. Trevor and L. H. Wells; The physical anthropology of 
the Vikings, by J. Steffensen. 


ANTIQUITY, no. 111:—The British Museum and British antiquities, by Sir T. Kendrick; Neolithic ( 
Britain: a review, by H. N. Savory; Aberford Dykes: the first defence of the Brigantes?, by L. Alcock; 
Minoan chronology reviewed, by R. W. Hutchinson. 

No. 112:—Skeletons: some remarks on their value to the human biologist, by J. S. Weiner; Archaeo- 
logy and television, by G. E. Daniel; A century of air-photography, by O. G. S. Crawford; The boars’ 
tusk helmet. A recent find, by S. Alexiou; Mound surveys, by S. Lloyd; Recent work at Stonehenge, by 
S. Piggott; The Lower Bessarabian vallum, by C. A. R. Radford; The fate of the Chinese skulls, by 
O. G. S. Crawford; Aden pictures, by H. Norris and H. Seymour. 


ARCH. JOURN., vol. 110, 1953:—Excavations at Sutton Walls, Herefordshire, 1948-51, by K. M. 
Kenyon; The typology of brooches of the Iron Age in Wessex, by M. J. Fowler; The Chichester reliefs, 
by G. Zarnecki; A note on Kenilworth Castle, by R. A. Brown; Abergeldie Castle, by W. D. Simpson; 
Wall-paintings in the Church of St. Pega, Peakirk, Northants, by E. C. Rouse; The decoration of the 
Royal palaces from 1553-1625, by E. Mercer; The origins of Northampton, by Alderman F. Lee; 
Supplementary note on the windows of Christ’s College Chapel, Cambridge, by B. Rackham. 


OURN. R.I.B.A., 3rd ser., vol. 61, no. ¢:—John Wood the Elder, of Bath, by W. Ison. ( 
3 9 y J 
3rd ser., vol. 61, no. 11:—St. James’s Piccadilly repaired. 


ARCHIVES, vol. 2, no. 12:—The archives of the New England Company, by W. Kellaway; The records 
of Rochester Bridge and of the New College of Cobham, by E. S. Scroggs; Local archives of Great 
Britain: 10. The Warwick County Record Office and the preservation of records in Warwickshire, by 
A. C. Wood; The Novello and Cowden Clarke Papers, by R. Ellis. 


COAT OF ARMS, vol. 3, no. 19:—The Venetian Ambassador’s augmentation, by A. R. Wagner and 
A. C. Cole; The Geneville Brays, by H. S. London; The arms of William de Valence and the Reggio 
Emilia enamel, by C. J. Holyoake; Minor monsters, by H. S. London; The Lansdowne arms, by I. 
Moncrieffe; The heraldry of our ancient boroughs, by R. Bretton; Three interesting seals, by T. G. 
Woolley; The Law of Arms in England: a reply, by G. D. Squibb; Sir Winston Churchill’s Garter 
banner. 

No. 20:—Some notes on heraldry in Canada, by C. M. J. F. Swan; Reflections on reading an old book 
on heraldry, by J. M. P. Oxspring; The Venetian Ambassador’s augmentation, by A. R. Wagner and 
A. C. Cole; The broad arrow as a government badge, by H. S. London; The Gelre armorial, by 
H. C. B. Rogers; Minor monsters, by H. S. London; Attributed arms, by R. R. Martin; The develop- 
ment of the standards and colours of the British Army, by H. C. B. Rogers; The Australian national flag, G 
by R. L. Gair. 


JOURN. SOC. ARMY HIST. RESEARCH, vol. 32, no. 130:—The Coldstream Guards, 1821, by 
W. Y. Carman; An ‘Infamous Army’, by C. T. Atkinson; The Northern Horse at Naseby, 14th June Jc 
1645, by P. Young; A portrait of Edward, 2nd Viscount Ligonier, 1740-1782, by G. Davies and W. A. 
Parish; Welsh militia regiments, 1757-1881: their badges and buttons, by H. G. Parkyn; The army 
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origin of the Royal Canadian Navy, by G. F. G. Stanley; Two brothers in the Netherlands, 1794-1795, 
by the Marquis of Anglesey. 

No. 132:—Michael Angelo Hayes and the Scots Fusilier Guards, by W. Y. Carman; A Deputy 
Paymaster’s fortune, by T. H. McGuffie; The collection of medals of the Scottish Fencibles, Volunteers 
and Local Militia, 1794-1816, in the Scottish United Services Museum, Edinburgh Castle, by H. P. E. 
Pereira; Three infantry jackets of the Peninsular War period, by Baron Louis de Beaufort. . 


JOURN. R. ASIATIC SOC., pts. 3, 4, 1954:—A notable Chinese bronze, by W. P. Yetts; The inscrip- 
tions of Uruzgan, by A. D. H. Bivar; An old Ethiopic inscription from the Berenice Road, by E. Litt- 
mann and D. Meredith; A ninth-century inscription from Rkonpo, by H. E. Richardson. 


BURLINGTON MAG., Sept. 1954:—Joan Carlile (1606 ?—1679)—an identification, by M. Toynbee 
and G. Isham; The tradition of wood carving in Macedonia, by R. F. Hoddinott. 
Dec. 1954:—An eleventh-century English cross, by C. Oman. 


CONNOISSEUR, June 1954:—The Royal fire-dogs, by N. M. Penzer; A century of furniture-collecting, 
by R. W. Symonds; James Wyatt and Lee Priory, by S. J. Maiden. 

Aug. 1954:—John Talman and William Kent in Italy, by H. Honour; Church plate in Barbados, by 
N. Connell. 

Oct. 1954:—Scientific instruments from the thirteenth to the nineteenth century: the collection of 
J. A. Billmeir, Esquire, by C. H. Josten; Some Roman children, by M. Grant; Preston Hall Museum, 
Stockton-on-Tees, by J. Melton; A Renaissance casque a l’antique, by J. F. Hayward. 

Nov. 1954:—The robes of the Order of the Bath, by J. L. Nevinson; Yorkshire church plate; Silver 
made in York; The Howard E. Smith collection of cutlery, by J. F. Hayward; Design for English sedan 
chairs, by J. Gloag; A triptych in the style of Godefroi de Clair, by Y. Hackenbroch; An historical 
forcer, by J. W. Waterer; Augsburg silver furniture in Sweden, by A. Andersson; Unpublished medieval 
illuminations from a Brookline, Mass., collection, by L. M. C. Randall. 

Dec. 1954:—The Christmas carol, by G. Hayes; The Imperial Treasury of the Holy Roman 
Empire, by Princess Mathilde Windisch-Graetz; Late Mortlake tapestries, by G. W. Digby; Newby 
Hall, Yorkshire, by H. Honour. 


JOURN. EGYPTIAN ARCH., vol. 40, Dec. 1954:—St. Antony and the demons, by N. H. Baynes; 
Politai as landholders at Karanis in the time of Diocletian and Constantine, by A. E. R. Boak; Two notes, 
by C. Bonner; OJ ETI] SENH2, by A. Calderini; Consanguineous marriages in Pharaonic Egypt, 
by J. Cerny; Complaint of an assault, with petition to the police, by S. Eitrem and L. Amundsen; An 
ancient Egyptian ‘Book of Hours’, by R. O. Faulkner; The tomb of Queen Twosre, by Sir A. Gardiner; 
Eponymous priesthoods of Alexandria from 211 B.c., by S. R. K. Glanville and T. C. Skeat; L’inter- 
prétation du Papyrus Baraize, par B. A. van Groningen; Une page d’Origéne chez Procope de Gaza, 
par O. Guéraud; The Praefectus Aegypti and his powers, by H. Last; Letter of recommendation for 
three monks, by V. Martin; The praises of Antioch, by A. D. Nock; Sur l’écriture des ostraca thébains 
d’époque romaine, par C. Préaux; An unpublished Merton papyrus: letter from the Senate to the Stra- 
tegus, by B. R. Rees; Early Christianity in Egypt: three notes, by C. H. Roberts; Parabalani, von W. 
Schubart; Recto and verso, by E. G. Turner; The Prefect Valerius Eudaemon and the indigent litur- 
gist, by W. L. Westermann; Textual notes on papyri, by H. C. Youtie; Grabgedicht aus Herakleopolis, 
von F. Zucker. 


GENEALOGISTS’ MAG., vol. 11, no. 15:—The Great Officers of State, by G. H. White; Heralds’ 
‘titles’ as surnames; by H. S. London; The manorial and parish records of Southwark, by I. Darlington. 


GEOG. JOURN., vol. 120, part 4:—Easter Island, by Sir H. Luke; Aids to the Domesday geography of 
North-West Hereford, by Lord Rennell of Rodd. 


JOURN. BRIT. SOC. MASTER GLASS-PAINTERS, vol. 11, no. 4:—The authorship of the west 
window of St. Martin-le-Grand, Coney Street, York, by J. A. Knowles; The Royal Arms in churches, 
by G. W. Wollaston; Early sixteenth-century glass at Sampford Courtenay, Devon, by K. Harrison; 
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Ancient glass in Nottinghamshire. A survey, by N. Truman; Heraldic glass in the Percy Chapel at 
Petworth House, by F. W. Steer; Charles Winston’s experiments in 1850, by A. Robinson; The glazing 
of the Savoy Hospital, by A. Oswald. 


BULL. INST. HIST. RESEARCH, vol. 27, no. 76:—The Coventry forged charters: a reconsideration, 
by J.C. Lancaster; A letter from a Yorkshire prioress to Archbishop Thoresby, c. 1356, by M. G. Snape; 
An account of Robert Southwell, receiver-general of John Mowbray, Earl Marshal, 1422-3, by J. L. 
Kirby; A further note on parliamentary drafts in the reign of Henry VIII, by G. R. Elton. 


ENG. HIST. REV., vol. 69, no. 271:—The patrimony of St. Cuthbert, by E. Craster; The date of the 
Geld Rolls, by J. F. A. Mason; Osbert, Dean of Lewes, by V. H. Galbraith. 
Vol. 69, no. 272:—The historical value of the lives of St. Finnian of Clonard, by K. Hughes; Robert 
of Abingdon and Matthew Paris, by C. H. Lawrence; The Barons’ argument at Amiens, January 1264, 
by P. Walne. 


HISTORY, ns. vol. 38, no. 134:—-The Pagham estates of the Archbishops of Canterbury during the 
fifteenth century, by F. R. H. du Boulay. 


PROC. HUGUENOT SOC. OF LONDON, vol. 19, no. 2:—Huguenots in the Channel Islands, by 
W. E. de Faye; The publication of the Royal edicts and ordinances under Charles IX: the destiny of 
Robert (II) Estienne as King’s Printer, by A. E. Armstrong; The Lethieullier family, by L. B. Ellis. 


THE LIBRARY, Sth ser., vol. 9, no. 3:—J. F. Stam, Amsterdam and English Bibles, by A. F. Johnson; 
The ethics of book repairs, by A. Gardner. 


MAN, Feb. 1954:—Studies of Irish and British early copper artifacts; second series, by H. Case. 
April 1954:—La Cotte de St. Brelade II: present status, by J. L. Angel and C. S. Coon. 


MARINER’S MIRROR, vol. 40, no. 3:—‘Nefs’ or ‘Corbitae’?, by G. B. Rubin de Cervin; Sailors’ 
baptism in Scandinavian waters, by H. Henningsen; Midshipmen, by C. G. Pitcairn Jones. 
Vol. 40, no. 4:—Some chronicles of the Larkins family, 1. The wreck of the Ha/sewel/, 1786, by 
E. W. Bovill; The building of the Ho/y Ghost of the Tower, 1414-16, and her subsequent history, 
by W. J.C. Turner; Merchant shipping in the seventeenth century. The evidence of the Bristol Deposition 
Books, by P. McGrath; The English dogger, by G. J. Marcus; The whaling trade of Ipswich, 1786- 
1793, by A. G. E. Jones; The Roman galley of the Tiberine Island, by G. B. Rubin de Cervin. 


TRANS. MONUMENTAL BRASS SOC., no. 73:—The palimpsest brass to William Fermoure and 
wife at Somerton, Oxon., by H. F. O. Evans; A find of palimpsests at Whichford, Warwicks., by D.C. 
Rutter; A note on Charlton-on-Otmoor, Oxon., by V. J. Torr; The brasses of St. Margaret’s Church, 
Norwich, by J. F. Williams; A discovery at Lowthorpe, Yorks., by J. C. Page-Phillips; Some Leicester- 
shire indents, by F. A. Greenhill; St. George’s, Southwark, by F. A. Greenhill; A guide to Craven Ord, 
pt. 2, by V. J. Torr; Indents at Meldreth, Cambs. An etymological footnote, by A. C. Cole; Arthuret, 
Cumberland, by H. F. O. Evans; St. Katharine’s, Regent’s Park, by A. C. Cole. 


NUMISMATIC CHRON,., vol. 13, no. 43:—Unpublished Greek coins in the Oxford collection, by 
J. G. Milne; A hoard of coins of the Libyans, by E. S. G. Robinson; Overstrikes as evidence for the 
history of Roman Republican coinage, by C. A. Hersh; The Freckenham hoard of Roman coins, by 
H. Mattingly; Visigothic metrology, by P. Grierson; A new Anglo-Saxon solidus, by P. Grierson; 
Uncatalogued sceattas in the national and other collections, by P. V. Hill; Beulah Hill treasure trove, 
1953, by R. H. M. Dolley; Une intaille hephtalite de la collection de Mrs. Newell, by R. Ghirshman; 
The coins of the Amirs of Crete, by J. Walker; Carausius, restorer of Britain, by W. V. Wade; Coins 
from Aldborough, Boroughbridge, Yorkshire—Isurium Brigantum, by W. V. Wade; A rare barbarous 
overstrike, by P. V. Hill; Some notable Roman coins, by B. W. Pearce; Roman coins from the excavations 
at Camerton, nr. Bath, 2, by R. A. G. Carson; Owston Ferry hoard of Roman Imperial coins, by 
R. A. G. Carson; A third-century Roman hoard from Mytholmroyd, Yorkshire, by R. A. G. Carson; 
A third-century Roman hoard rediscovered, by C. H. V. Sutherland; Wimbledon Common find (1953) 
of Roman coins, by R. H. M. Dolley; Roman and Byzantine coins from Keele Hall, by J. M. T- 
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Charlton; A new Isaurian coin of Heraclius, by P. Grierson; A Byzantine hoard from North Africa, by 
P. Grierson; A stray from the Crondall hoard, by P. Grierson; Farmborough treasure trove, by R. H. M. 
Dolley; An unrecorded Civil War hoard, by R. H. M. Dolley; Kirkby treasure trove (modern English 
coins), by R. H. M. Dolley; Market Rasen treasure trove (Queen Anne), by R. H. M. Dolley; A hoard 
of medieval silver coins of the two Sicilies, by R. H. M. Dolley; A presumed hoard of Lusignan deniers 
from Cyprus, by R. H. M. Dolley. 


TRANS. ORIENTAL CERAMIC SOC., 195 1-3:—Koryo white porcelain, by G. M. Gompertz; Some 
coloured and white wares from Hunan, by I. Newton; Chinese carvings in elephant ivory, by R. S. 
Jenyns; Blue and white of the middle Ming period, by Sir H. Garner; Hui-Hsien pottery in the collec- 
tion of Dennis M. Cohen, by S. H. Hansford. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION QUARTERLY, May-—October 1954:—Excavations at Jericho, 1954, 
by K. M. Kenyon; The Neolithic—Bronze Age gap on the Tell of Jericho, by F. E. Zeuner; A provisional 
chronological table of the prehistoric and historic ages of Palestine, by A. Rowe; Another griffin seal 
from Samaria, by R. B. Y. Scott; Abydos and combed ware, by M. W. Prausnitz; Two Chalcolithic 
vessels from Palestine, by J. Kaplan. 


PROC. PREHIST. SOC., n.s. vol. 19, pt. 1:—The early Iron Age site at Micklemoor Hill, West Harling, 
Norfolk, and its pottery, by J. G. D. Clark and C. I. Fell; The prehistoric culture-sequence in the Maltese 
archipelago, by J. D. Evans; Iberian beakers, by M. A. Smith; The earliest culture history of the northern 
part of the European USSR; a review article by M. Gimbutas. 

n.s. vol. 19, pt. 2:—Soil science and archaeology with illustrations from some British Bronze Age 
monuments, by I. W. Cornwall; The groove and splinter technique of working antler in Upper Palaeo- 
lithic and Mesolithic Europe, by J. G. D. Clark and M. W. Thompson; The gold ornament from Mold, 
Flintshire, N. Wales, by T. G. E. Powell; The chronology of the Mousterian at Gorham’s Cave, 
Gibraltar, by F. E. Zeuner; Some Palaeoliths from South Arabia, by G. Caton-Thompson; Cabo Negro, 
a Mousteroid site near Tetuan, Spanish Morocco, by F. E. Zeuner; Bronze double-axes in the British 
Isles, by S. Piggott; A flake-tool from the Oxus, by F. R. Allchin; Secondary Neolithic burials at Church 
Dale, near Monyash, Derbyshire, 1937-9, by P. R. Ritchie; ‘Halberds’ at Mycenae, by S. Piggott. 


JOURN. ROMAN STUDIES, vol. 44, pts. 1 & 2:—Cicero’s Cum Dignitate Otium: a reconsideration, 
by C. Wirszubski; The giants in the poem of Naevius, by E. Fraenkel; Latins and the Roman citizenship 
in Roman colonies: Livy, 34. 42. 5-6, by R. E. Smith; The date and value of the Verona List, by 
A. H. M. Jones; Rome and Macedon, 205-200 B.c., by J. P. V. D. Balsdon; Queen Cartimandua, 
by I. A. Richmond; Vasa Murrina again, by D. B. Harden; Tiberius Iulius Alexander, by E. G. Turner; 
Epigraphical notes on Julius Caesar, by A. E. Raubitschek; Roman Emperors in the Sassanian reliefs, by 
B. C. MacDermot; The Consuls of a.p. 97: Addendum, by R. Syme; Roman Britain in 1953. 


PROC. SPELAEOLOGICAL SOC., vol. 6, no. 3:—Amber from the palaeolithic deposits at Gough’s 
Cave, Cheddar, by E. K. Tratman. 

Vol. 7, no. 1:—A bibliography of the palaeolithic and pleistocene sites of the Mendip, Bath and Bristol 
area, by D. T. Donovan; Fairy Toot: the ‘lost cave of Burrington’, by G. C. Boon and D. T. Donovan; 
Burledge Camp, by M. Crook and E. K. Tratman; A polished flint axe from Mendip, by L. V. Grin- 
sell; A polished flint axe from a probable Bronze Age living site, by P. Yorke; The iron handle and bronze 
bands from Read’s Cavern: a re-interpretation, by J. X. W. P. Corcoran. 


JOURN. WARBURG & COURTAULD INST., vol. 16, nos. 3-4:—Huius nympha loci, by O. Kurz; 
Petrarch and the story of the choice of Hercules, by T. E. Mommsen; Diva matrix, by A. A. Barb; 
Pollaiuolo’s tomb of Pope Sixtus IV, by L. D. Ettlinger; Brunelleschi and ‘proportion in perspective’, by 
R. Wittkower; The perspective of Piero della Francesca’s ‘Flagellation’, by R. Wittkower and B. A. R. 
Carter; Eclecticism and the Carracci: further reflections on the validity of a label, by D. Mahon. 


ARCH. AEL., 4th ser. vol. 32:—Hatchments in the county of Durham, by C. H. Hunter Blair; The 
letters of Lady Collingwood and others to Miss Mary Woodman, by M. H. Dodds and A. H. Hall; 
The ancestry of the early lords of Warkworth, by C.'T. Clay; The origin and early history of the infirmary 
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of Newcastle upon Tyne, by Sir W. E. Hume; The donjons of Conisborough and Bothwell, by W. D. 
Simpson; Christopher Hunter: Antiquary, by J. Rogan; Shortflatt Tower and its owners, 1200-1600, by 
A. L. Raimes; with description of the building and its history, by H. L. Honeyman; The Ridleys of 
Ridley and Willimontswick, by W. P. Hedley; The temple of Mithras at Rudchester, by J. P. Gillam, 
I. MacIvor and E. Birley; The wool customs accounts for Newcastle upon Tyne for the reign of Edward I, 
by J. C. Davies; The Percies’ acquisition of Alnwick, by J. M. W Bean; Letter from the Corporation of 
Master Pilots and Seamen of Newcastle upon Tyne to Bishop Morton of Durham, 1636, by F. J. W. 
Harding; The Pipe Rolls of Edward I, by A. J. Lilburn. 


BEDFORDSHIRE MAG., vol. 4, no. 29:—The siege of Bedford Castle, by M. F. Greenshields; A 
misleading brass, by M. W. Acworth. 
Vol. 4, no. 30:—A Bedfordshire armorial: Bray, by F. W. Kuhlicke. 
Vol. 4, no. 31:—Quaker tercentenary, by J. C. Wagon; The Church of the Boar’s Head, by M.S. F. 
George; A Bedfordshire armorial: Broughton, by F. W. Kuhlicke. 


BRADFORD ANTIQUARY, ns. pt. 37, 1954:—The Manor of Tong, by W. Robertshaw; Bingley 
Chantry endowments, by E. E. Dodd; A Yorkshireman at Cambridge, by J. B. Whitmore. 


TRANS. BRISTOL & GLOS. ARCH. SOC., vol. 72:—Gloucestershire churches, by W. J. Croome; 
The Marshfield Barrows, by G. L. Gettins; Excavations in the-earthwork at Bitton, Glos., by G. C. 
Boon; The Newent funerary tablet, by G. Zarnecki; An original charter of Henry Plantagenet, duke of 
Normandy, by P. Hull; Two unknown seals of the Bristol Franciscans, and a Canynges Deed dated 1465, 
by D. Whitfield; Old Catholic families of Gloucestershire II. The Staffords and Howards of Thornbury, 
by J. N. Langston; The Society of Merchant Venturers and the Port of Bristol in the 17th century, by 
P. McGrath; New light on the iron industry of the Forest of Dean, by B. L. C. Johnson; ‘The election 
of a verderer for Her Majesty’s Forest of Dean, held at Shire Hall, Gloucester, on 18 November 1952, 
by A. Scott. 


RECORDS OF BUCKS., vol. 16, pt. 1:—Glebe terriers and open-field Buckinghamshire (pt. 2), by 
M. W. Beresford; The Thornborough Barrow, by J. Liversidge; Aylesbury Treasure Trove, by R. C. 
Sansome; Medieval pottery kilns at Brill, by E. M. Jope; A fifteenth-century pedigree, by A. V. Wood- 
man. 


PROC. CAMB. ANT. SOC., vol. 47:—The election of abbots at St. Albans in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, by R. Vaughan; A Windmill Hill site at Hurst Fen, Mildenhall, by G. Briscoe; Burial 
of an Iron Age warrior at Snailwell, by T. C. Lethbridge; Archaeological notes, by C. I. Fell and J. 
Liversidge. 


CAMB. HIST. JOURN., vol. 11, no. 1:—The Athenian democracy and its critics, by A. H. M. Jones; 
Acton and the massacre of St. Bartholomew, by H. Butterfield. 
Vol. 11, no. 2:—East and West in 1054, by R. Mayne; Informing for profit: a sidelight on Tudor 
method of law-enforcement, by G. R. Elton; The character of the Nine Years War, 1688-97, by 
Sir G. Clark. 


JOURN. ROY. INST. CORNWALL, ns. vol. 2, pt. 1:—The Dumnonii, by C. A. R. Radford; House- 
hold accounts at Lanherne, by H. L. Douch. 


PROC. WEST CORNWALL F.C., n.s. vol. 1, no. 2:—A notable Cornish Henge monument, by P. and 
S. Bousfield; A beaker from St. Just-in-Penwith, by V. Russell and F. M. Patchett; A Middle Bronze 
Age urn from Padstow, by F. M. Patchett; Excavations at Kerrow Farm, Zennor, 1935, by D. Dudley 
and F. M. Patchett; An Early Iron Age site at Camborne, by C. Thomas; Sub-rectangular earthworks 
with rounded corners, by D. Dudley; Dark Ages site, Gwithian: interim report, by C. Thomas; Dark 
Ages sites at St. Ives, by A. Guthrie; Fieldwork in the Isles of Scilly, 1950, by P. Ashbee. 


TRANS. C. & W. ANT. & ARCH. SOC., vol. 53, n.s.:—A beaker burial on Sizergh Fell, near Kendal, 
by C. Fell; The Roman fort at Netherby, by E. Birley; A Roman glass pa/era from Carlisle, by J. M.C. 
Toynbee and I. A. Richmond; A Roman post at Wreay Hall, nr. Carlisle, by R. L. Bellhouse; The 
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Roman milestone at Middleton in Lonsdale, by E. Birley; Some early records of Cumberland lay sub- 
sidies, by J. L. Kirby; Disorders in Lancastrian Westmorland: some early Chancery Proceedings, by 
R. L. Storey; Calder Abbey, by M. C. Fair; Richard Esk’s metrical account of Furness Abbey, by S. B. 
Gaythorpe; Sir Daniel Fleming’s courtship and marriage, by C. M. L. Bouch; The Jacobite trials, 1746, 
and the Clarke notebook, by R. C. Jarvis; The population of Broughton-in-Furness in the 18th century, 
by G. P. Jones; Lamonby farm: a clay house at Burgh-by-Sands, by K. S. Hodgson, C. M. L. Bouch and 
C. G. Bulman; The development of the small house in the Eden Valley from 1650 to 1840, by R. W. 
Brunskill; St. Bees Theological College: some Welsh connections, by M. Ellis. 


ESSEX REVIEW, vol. 63, no. 251:—-Words in Essex records, by E. Middleton; The Jacobite Southcotes 
of Witham, by G. Dawson. 
Vol. 63, no. 252:—The Bartlow Hills and the battle of Assandun, by A. Green; Sir John Petre and 
his household, 1576-7, by A. C. Edwards; Words in Essex records, by E. Middleton. 


TRANS. GREENWICH & LEWISHAM ANT. SOC., vol. 4, no. 6:—The Royal buildings at Green- 
wich, by O. Wright and W. E. L. Fletcher; The churchwardens’ accounts of the Parish of St. Alfege, 
East Greenwich, 1630-40, by J. W. Kirby; Building work at Placentia, 1543-44, by J. W. Kirby; 
St. Alfege Church, Greenwich, by S. Nason. 


TRANS. HALIFAX ANT. SOC., 195 3:—Crossleys of Dean Clough, pt. 4, by R. Bretton; Halifax parish 
church—Norman era, by T. W. Hanson; Rochdale to Halifax and Elland Turnpike, by J. H. Priestley; 
Wadsworth highways, pt. 3, by E. W. Watson and B. Gledhill; Wainstalls—some industrial history, by 
H. W. Harwood; Crossleys of Dean Clough, pt. 5, by R. Bretton. 


BULL. SOCIETE JERSIAISE, 1954:—Megalithic structures at the Jersey Gas Works, by W. Wedg- 
wood and A. E. Mourant; Seals of the Deanery of Jersey, by N. V. L. Rybot; Contracts and the ouye de 
paroisse, by R. Mollet. 


TRANS. HIST. SOC. OF LANCS. & CHESHIRE, 1953, vol. 105:—Excavations on the site of the 
Roman Fort at Lancaster, 1950, by I. A. Richmond, with notes on pottery by J. P. Gillam; The Free 
Borough of Warrington in the thirteenth century, by G. A. Carter; The early Stanleys, by W. F. Irvine; 
The first house of correction for the county of Lancaster, by S. S. Tollit; The Church brief for the 
inundation of the Lancashire coast in 1720, by J. Beck; Liverpool Statutory Registers of British merchant 
ships, by R. C. Jarvis; Admiral Denham and the approaches to the Port of Liverpool, by A. S. Mount- 
field; The diary of John Ward of Clitheroe, weaver, 1860-64, ed. & trans. by R. S. France. 


TRANS. LEICS. ARCH. SOC., vol. 30, 1954:—The fifteenth century glass at Launde Priory, by A. 
Herbert; Cruck-framed buildings of Leicestershire, by V. R. Webster; The Leicester and Swannington 
railway, by C. R. Clinker. 


LINCS. ARCHITEC. & ARCH. SOC., vol. 5, pt. 2, n.s.:—Archaeological notes for 1952 and 1953, by 
F. H. Thompson; A twelfth century grant to Irford Priory, by H. M. Colvin; The early history of 
Saltfleet Haven, by A. E. B. Owen; The western spires of Lincoln Minster and their threatened removal 
in 1726, by J. W. F. Hill; Jonathan Dent, by H. W. Brace. 


TRANS. LONDON & MIDDLESEX ARCH. SOC., n.s. vol. 11, pt. 3:—The religious houses of west 
Middlesex, by Sir C. Glower; The brasses of Middlesex 4. 8 Chiswick; 9 Clerkenwell, St. James, by 
H. K. Cameron; The Register of Nicholas Bubwith, Bishop of London, 1406-1407, by U. C. Hannam; 
Figures of a wounded soldier and wounded sailor at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Photographs by H. E. 
Chiosso; The water-mills of London, by K. C. Reid; The bells of Middlesex, by the late H. B. Walters. 
2—Edgware, Harrow, Great Stanmore and Whitchurch; Rules for the Esquire Youths, 1662-63, 
transcribed by F. W. M. Draper; A mid-first century pit near Walbrook, by I. and A. Noel-Hume; 
Excavations at Brockley Hill, March 1952 to May 1943, by P. G. Suggett; Palfrey silver, by I. M. 
Graham; John Stow and the welfare services, by V. Judges. 


PROC. SOC. ANT. NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, sth ser., vol. 1, no. 6:—Extracts from the Culley 
Papers, pt. 2, by A. Macdonald; Sidelights on the sheriffs and shire representatives of Northumberland, 
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1305-1306, by C. M. Fraser; Northern dragons, by D. R. Fyson; Ancient remains near Allerhope Burn, 
by E. Miller; Masons’ marks from Felton Park; The Written Rock of Fallowfield; Questions about 
Westoe, by A. C. Flagg. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE PAST & PRESENT, Vol. 2, no. 1:—Naseby: a note on the preliminaries 
of the battle, by Sir G. Isham; A gentleman’s home in the reign of Henry VII, by P. A. Kennedy; 
The death of Francis Tresham, by J. Wake. 


PEVEREL ARCH. GROUP, 1953:—A note on the lands and revenues of Bilborough, by B. W. Beilby; 
Monastic houses in Nottinghamshire after the General Dissolution of 1536-9, by L. A. S. Butler; Coins 
found at Stoke Bardolph, by E. Prawdzic-Golemberski; Stoke Bardolph, 1953-4. 


TRANS. NORTH STAFFS. F.C., vol. 87:—Staffordshire and the Domesday Book, by J. Myers; Notes 
on Croxden Abbey, by M. Laurence. 


ANTIQUITIES OF SUNDERLAND, vol. 21:—John Wesley’s visits to Monkwearmouth, by F, F. 
Bretherton; Church brasses, by H. L. Robson; The Sunderland Custom Houses, by W. K. Hancock; 
Notes on Bainbridge Holme, Hunter’s Hall, the Golden Lion Inn and Ludgate Lane, by the late 
J. W. Corder. 


SUSSEX ARCH. COLL., vol. 92:—Newcastle House, Lewes, by W. H. Godfrey; Sussex religious at 
the Dissolution, by L. F. Salzman; Prehistoric wheats in Sussex, by J. R. B. Arthur; Farming in Sussex, 
1560-1640, by J. Cornwall; The Port of Chichester and the grain trade, 1650-1750, by J. H. Andrews; 
An illustrated catalogue of Sussex Beaker and Bronze Age pottery, by R.C. Musson; Rye foreign, by L. A. 
Vidler; The valuation of Chichester Cathedral, 1535, by W. D. Peckham. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THORESBY SOC., vol. 41, pt. 3:—Thoresby as historian, by J. J. Saunders; 
History of Hunslet in the later Middle Ages, by G. G. Gamble; Early iron workings at Creskelde, near 
Otley, by W. B. Crump. 

Vol. 41, pt. 4:—Some notes on the Hall family, by S. Brooke. 


WILTS. ARCH. & N. H. MAG., vol. 55, no. 200:—The Cunningtons of Wiltshire, by R. H. Cunning- 
ton; The Idovers of North-West Wilts., by H. C. Brentnall; Roman pottery repairs, by A. S. Mellor; 
A lost window of Great Bedwyn Church, by G. Smith and others. 


TRANS. WOOLHOPE N.F.C., vol. 34, pt. 2:—Captain Andrew Yarranton and Herefordshire, by 
T. W. M. Johnson; The rebuilding of Hereford Cathedral, 1786-1796, by A. J. Winnington-Ingram; 
The diary of George Skyppe of Ledbury, by T. W. M. Johnson; St. Guthlac, Hereford’s forgotten 
Saint, by S. H. Martin; The Ballingham Charters, by S. H. Martin; Excavations at Clifford Castle, 
1953, by D. Iron; The Herefordshire school of sculpture and Kilpeck Church, by F. C. Morgan; The 
accounts of St. Katherine’s Hospital, Ledbury, 1584-95, transcribed with glossary by F. C. Morgan 
and note by A. J. Winnington-Ingram; A twelfth century papal bull, by A. L. Moir. 


TRANS. WORCS. ARCH. SOC., vol. 30:—A hundred years, 1854-1954, by W. R. Buchanan-Dunlop; 
Stourbridge market in Tudor times, by D. R. Guttery; Social life in North Worcestershire during the 
XVIIIth century, by G. R. Dukes; Inventories of Worcestershire church goods, 1552, pt. 4, by the late 
H. B. Walters; Rowland Taylor, the Protestant martyr, by W. J. Brown; Worcestershire records, 7, by 
E. H. Sargeant. 


YORKS. ARCH. JOURN., part 151, 1954:—The lost villages of Yorkshire, pt. 4, by M. W. Beresford; 
The chantries, guilds, obits and lights of Richmond, Yorkshire, pt. 3, by L. P. Wenham; Rievaulx 
Abbey, by J. Weatherill; Two Charters issued to Kirklees Priory, by C. T. Clay; A stone axe and other 
finds from the Yearsley district, by S. Brooke; Carr of York and the Book of the Bridges, by A. Booth; 
The three crowns of King Arthur, by C. E. Pickford; Two inland sites with ‘Iron Age A’ pottery in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, by D. M. Waterman, B. W. J. Kent and H. J. Stickland; Two lost sites at 
Stanhill in the Parish of Drax, by F. T. Wainwright; Roman Yorkshire, ed. by D. Greene. 


YORK GEORGIAN SOC., 1953-4:—Coffee houses of York between 1730 and 1830, by J. M. Biggins. 
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HIST. BERWICKSHIRE N.C., vol. 33, pt. 1:—Note on the history of Oxnam Parish, by P. B. Gunn; 
Note on Cessford Castle, by C. S. T. Calder; Note on Cessford Castle, by Sir A. F. P. Christison; Note on 
Elibank Castle, by J. Allan; Bunkle Castle and its legend, by R. G. Johnston. 


TRANS. DUMFRIES. & GALLOWAY N.H. & ANT. SOC., vol. 31, 3rd ser:—Some military aspects 
of Roman Scotland, by E. Birley; Roman roads in $.W. Scotland: from Nith to Dee, by J. A. Inglis; at 
Glenlochar, by O. G. S. Crawford; the Tweedsmuir road, by B. Blance and H. Bailey; from Castledykes 
(Corbriehall) to Crawford, by C. A. R. Radford, R. C. Reid, J. Robertson and E. A. Truckell; Locus 
Maponi, by C. A. R. Radford; Maponus: the epigraphic evidence, by E. Birley; Maponus in medieval 
tradition, by J. MacQueen; Edward I’s pele at Lochmaben, by R. C. Reid; A siege of Lochmaben Castle 
(1343), by A. A. M. Duncan; The Cannan family in Galloway, by D. V. Cannon and R. C. Reid; The 
Drove Road into Annandale, by W. A. J. Prevost; Staplegorton, by R. C. Reid; Hoddom, by C. A. R. 
Radford. 


TRANS. GLASGOW ARCH. SOC., n.s. vol. 13:—The geography of Scotland in prehistoric times, by 
H. Fairhurst; Stone Age tools, by A. D. Lacaille; The place of Scotland in prehistoric engineering, by 
J. M. Davidson; Castle Tioram, Moidart, Inverness-shire, and Mingary Castle, Ardnamurchan, Argyll- 
shire, by W. D. Simpson; Augustinian and Benedictine monasteries in Scotland: an enumeration, by 
A. R. Anderson; Medieval identification marks and their survivals in Scotland, by W. B. Stevenson. 


SCOTTISH HIST. REV., no. 115:—The old Tweed border bridge, by L. O. Henderson; A Chamber- 
lain’s Ayre in Aberdeen, 1399-1400, by W. C. Dickinson. 
No. 116:—Roman Scotland, by K. Steer. 


ARCH. CAMBRENSIS, vol. 103, 1954:—Porth-y-Twr, St. David’s, by A. D. R. Caroe; Platform houses 
in north-west Wales, by C. A. Gresham; The East Gate and adjoining town wall of the Roman town at 
Caerwent, Monmouthshire, by O. E. Craster; Excavations on Penmaenmawr, 1950, by W. E. Griffiths; 
The excavation of an early Iron Age fortified settlement on Mynydd Bychan, Llysworney (Glam.) 
1949-50, pt. 1, by H. N. Savory. 


BULL. BOARD OF CELTIC STUDIES, vol. 15, pt. 4:—-The boroughs of Aberystwyth and Cardigan 
in the early fourteenth century, by I. J. Sanders; Three Salesbury mansions in 1601, by W. J. Smith; 
Excavations and discoveries in Wales, by D. Webley and H. N. Savory. 


CEREDIGION, vol. 2, no. 2:—The cult of Dewi Sant at Llanddewibrefi, by E. G. Bowen; The lesser 
country houses of Cardiganshire, by H. Lloyd-Johnes; Some Cardiganshire broadsides, by D. Jenkins; 
An unusual churchwardens’ account book, by H. R. Evans; Cardigan’s ancient borough, by D. J. M. 
Peregrine. 


JOURN. HIST. SOC. CHURCH IN WALES, vol. 3:—The Kalendar of the Vitae Sanctorum Wallen- 
sium (Vespasian A. xiv), by S. M. Harris; Beneventana Civitas, by H. D. Emanuel; Educational activity 
in the diocese of St. Asaph, 1500-1650, by G. M. Griffiths; Disputes before the Consistory Courts of 
St. Davids concerning elections of churchwardens, by W. 'T. Morgan. 

Vol. 4:—Parish records, by M. Elsas; Bishop Francis Godwin’s injunctions for the diocese of 
Llandaff, 1603, by G. Gruffydd; Welsh churchmen in colonial Pennsylvania (pt. 1), by J. A. Thomas. 


JOURN. MERIONETH HIST. & RECORD SOC., vol. 2, pt. 2:—Owen Glyn Dwr’s Old Parliament 
House at Dolgelley, by H. J. Owen; Llanfair juxta Harlech, by J. Lloyd. 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE COLL., vol. 53, pt. r:—Abernodywydd: a Montgomeryshire timber-framed 
house, by I. C. Peate; An Arwystli note-book, by C. E. Vaughan Owen. 


AMERICAN JOURN. ARCH., vol. 58, no. 3:—Some inscriptions on vases, 6, by J. Beazley; The Saint- 
Valentin vases, by S$. Howard and F. P. Johnson; the origin and function of the Gorgon-Head, by 
T. P. Howe; Acquisitions of the Fogg Art Museum: sculpture and figurines, by G. M. A. Hanfmann; 
A cup by Douris, by S. E. Lee. 

Vol. 58, no. 4:—The marble throne on the Acropolis and its replicas, by G. M. A. Richter; The 
entrances and exits of actors and chorus in Greek plays, by M. Bieber; The statues of Miltiades and 
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Themistokles in the theatre at Athens, by M. Bieber; An epic theme in Greek art, by M. I. Wiencke; 
Myth in pre-classical art, by L. Banti; On the raids of the Moslems in the Aegean in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, by K. M. Setton; Funerary inscriptions in New York, by D. W. Prakken. 

Vol. 59, no. 1:—Gordion: preliminary report, 1953, by R. S. Young; Unpublished sculpture in the 
Robinson Collection, by D. M. Robinson; The Palace of Nestor: excavations of 1954, by C. W. Blegen; 
Six early Greek animals, by D. K. Hill; A Cypriote temple attendant, by E. Sjéqvist; On mainland and 
Rhodian workshops shortly before 600 B.c., by C. Kardara. 


ARCHAEOLOGY, vol. 7, no. 2:—Archaeological highlights in the John Gellatly Collection, by P. V. 
Gardner; An ancient monument of world unity: the Stouth Stoa at Corinth, by O. Broneer; Les Eyzies: 
a test excavation, by H. L. Movius, Jr.; The mystery cult of Samothrace: excavations in 1953, by 
K. Lehmann; Mayapan, the last stronghold of a civilization, by T. Proskouriakoff; Campania and 
Lucania in 1953, by A. W. van Buren; Sales taxes in ancient Athens, by W. K. Pritchett; An epigraphi- 
cal journey in Afghanistan, by R. N. Frye. 

Vol. 7, no. 3:—Ancient arts at the Fogg Museum, by G. M. A. Hanfmann and B. Rowland, Jr.; 
Four firsts in Man’s recorded history: school, law, taxes, wisdom, by S. N. Kramer; Ivory carvings from 
Mycenae, by A. J. B. Wace; Diocletian’s Palace at Split: a suggested restoration, by M. Velenderich; 
The National Museum at Athens: its new arrangement, by E. Langlotz; The birth of the smoking mirror, 
by H. B. Nicholson; The Chillén Valley of Peru: excavation and reconnaissance, 1952-3 (pt. 1), by 
L. M. Stumer; Vanity box—third century B.c., by H. Palmer; Rebuilding the Stoa of Attalos: progress 
report, Spring 1954, by H. A. Thompson. 

Vol. 7, no. 4:—The antiquities of Paestum, by P. C. Sestieri; The sails of the Ancient Mariner, by 
L. Casson; The Chillén Valley of Peru: excavation and reconnaissance, 1952-3 (pt. 2), by L. M. Stumer; 
The Hephaisteion revisited, by A. Frantz. 


ART BULLETIN, vol. 36, no. 2:—The project of Nicholas V for rebuilding the Borgo Leonino in 
Rome, by T. Magnusson. 
Vol. 36, no. 3:—Remarks on the character of Islamic Art, by Mehmet Aga-Oglu. 


JOURN. NR. EASTERN STUDIES, vol. 13, no. 3:—The marriageable maiden of Proverbs 31:10-31, 
by M. B. Crook; The archives of the Palace of Mari II, by A. L. Oppenheim; More Elephantine papyri, 
by C. C. Torrey; Le prétre Pekiry et son fils le grand majordome Akhamenrou, par J. Leclant; The 
meaning of ‘mountains and hills’ in Isa. 41:14-16, by E. J. Hamlin; Note concerning the Great 
Corporation of Heliopolis, by R. Anthes. 

Vol. 13, no. 4:—Two Assyrian king lists, by I. J. Gelb; Cushan Rishathaim and the decline of the 
Near East around 1200 B.c., by A. Malamat; A group of Sixth Dynasty inscriptions, by J. A. Wilson; 
Two Middle Kingdom personifications of seasons, by W. K. Simpson. 


NEW ENGLAND HIST. & GEN. REGISTER, vol. 108:—The Whittemore family in America (cont.), 
by B. A. Whittemore; Additional Royal descents, by F. L. Weis; Descendants of John Snelling, by H. M. 
Pitman; A book of the records of the Church of Christ in Arundel (Kennebunkport), Maine (concl.), 
copied by Mrs. F. B. P. Craig; Richard Falle-Falley and some of his descendants including Grover 
Cleveland (cont.), by M. Falley; The Holymans, by G. A. Moriarty; Church records of West Yarmouth, 
Mass. (cont.), copied by F. C. Howes; Keeney, Keny family of Milton, Mass., and Nova Scotia, Canada 
(cont.), by F. L. K. Robertson. 


HESPERIA, vol. 23, no. 2:—Corinthian relief ware: pre-Hellenistic period, by S. $. Weinberg; A 
miscellany of engraved stones, by C. Bonner; An early Tholos tomb in Western Messenia, by C. W. 
Blegen; The Roman Governor’s permission for a Decree of the Polis, by J. H. Oliver. 

No. 3:—Lintel with the painted lioness, by G. P. Stevens. 


SPECULUM, vol. 29, no. 2, pt. 1:—From the Mediterranean to India: documents on the trade to India, 
South Arabia, and East Africa from the eleventh and twelfth centuries, by S. D. Goitein; Trade, traders, 
and Scottish independence, by W. S. Reid; Computus, by L. Thorndike. 

Vol. 29, no. 3:—The automata in the Byzantine “Throne of Solomon’, by G. Brett; Inalienability: 
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a note on canonical practice and the English coronation oath in the thirteenth century, by E. H. Kan- 
torowicz; The feudal antecedent of the indenture system, by B. D. Lyon. 

Vol. 29, no. 4:—The Cathedral school of Rheims in the eleventh century, by J. R. Williams; The 
art of the scriptorium at Luxeuil, by R. Branner; The earliest evidence of chess in western literature: the 
Einsiedeln verses, by H. M. Gamer. 


ARCHAEOLOGIA AUSTRIACA, Heft 14:—Salzburg in vollneolithischer Zeit, die Miinchshéferkul- 


tur, von M. Hell; Eine neue Verbreitungskarte der Spangenbarren, von O. Kleemann; Ein Miinchs- 


héfener Grab in Ufer bei Ebelsberg, Oberésterreich, von F. Stroh; Mineralogische Beobachtungen zum 
‘Plateaulehmpalaolithikum’ auf den Hochflachen beiderseits der oberen 'Taffa, von J. R. Mayrhofer; Zur 
Vorgeschichte der Markomannenkriege, von R. Noll; Urgeschichte und Vélkerkunde, von R. Pittioni; 
Farbige Glasringperlen aus Oberdsterreich und Salzburg, von M. Hell; Zwei unveréffentlichte lango- 
bardische Gefasse aus Baumgarten a. d. March, N.-O., von H. Mitscha-Marheim. 

Heft 15:—Untersuchungen im Bergbaugebiet Kelchalm bei Kitzbiihel, Tirol, von E. Preuschen und 


| R. Pittioni. 


| CARINTHIA I, Heft 3-4, 195 3:—Zaur keltischen Besiedlung des Ostalpenraumes, von K. Willvonseder; 
Ein neues Laténegrab von Brunn an der Schneebergbahn, Niederésterreich, von H. Ladenbauer-Orel; 
Die neuen venetischen Inschriften von Lagole, von E. Vetter; Das Abenteuer des Adonis, von A. 
Schober; ‘Telephoros — Genius cucullatus. Zu Denkmilern von Kapuzengéttern, von R. Noll; Der 
norische Polos. Zur Kopfbedeckung der Frauen von Virunum, von L. Schmidt; Fragment eines 
anthropomorphen Gefiasses aus St. Pélten, von B. Saria; Zu den Helmhiiten der Ostalpenlander, von L. 
Franz; Bronzeleisten aus Aguntum, von F. Eichler; Ein Herstellungsversuch von Sigillata aus Noricum, 
von M. Hell; Noricum in Ptolemaios’ Geographie, von E. Polascheck; Brigantiums Frihkastell, von 
A. Hild; Die Juventus von Virunum und die ephesische Ephebie, von J. Keil; Noriker im Verwaltungs- 
und Heeresdienst des rémischen Kaiserreiches, von A. Betz; Die rémischen Meilensteine der Provinz 
Noricum, von H. Deringer; Die Stadte der Vita S. Severini im Donauraum, von H. Thaller; Neue 
Bodenfunde zur Geschichte der Langobarden und Slawen im ésterreichischen Donauraum, von H. 
Mitscha-Marheim; Ein Markgraf des karolingischen Siidostens im franzésischen Epos?, von E. Zéllner; 
Ein bisher unbekanntes Fragment einer Cicerohandschrift des X Jahrhunderts in der Universitats- 
bibliothek zu Graz, von H. Gerstinger; Das alteste Herzogsgrabmal Osterreichs, von K. Oettinger; Ein 
gemaltes Portatile, von W. Frodl; Die Ausgrabungen auf dem Magdalensberg 1951, von R. Egger. 

Heft 1-3, 1954:—Das Dreikopfbecken vom Magdalensberg, von H. Kenner; Falschmiinzermodel 
einer norischen Kleinsilbermiinze vom Magdalensberg, von K. Pink; Die Personennamen vom Mag- 
dalensberg, von H. Vetters; Zu einem Pilaster-kapitell-Typus vom Magdalensberg, von L. Eckhart; 
Aus der Werkstatt der Archaologen auf dem Magdalensberg, von G. Khevenhiiller; Ein Beitrag zur 
Baugeschichte der Kirche auf dem Magdalensberg, von E. Hambéck; Neues zum vorgeschichtlichen 
Pfahlbau im Keutschacher See, von G. Mossler; Ein rémisches Zeugnis fiir den Karntner Eisenbergbau, 
von P. Leber; Neue rémische Funde auf dem Méselhof bei Hiittenberg 1950, von W. Schuster; Die alten 
Strassen auf der Siidseite des Pléckenpasses, von H. Koban; Der antike Strassenzug Aquileia- Virunum- 
Lauriacum und die Briicke in Villach, von W. Gérlich; Die ‘Asiatische Aphrodite’ aus Virunum, von 
M. Abramié; Zur Verehrung des Juppiter Dolichenus in Karnten, von H. Dolenz; Perseus und Andro- 
meda, von E. Diez; Leda-Darstellungen im Latobikergebiet, von W. Modrijan; Karolingische und 
friihromanische Werkstiicke in Karnten, von K. Ginhart. 


ACAD. ROY. DE BELGIQUE: BULL. DE LA CLASSE DES LETTRES, 1954, 6:—Le royaume de 
Qatna au xviii siécle avant notre ére d’aprés les ‘Archives royales de Mari’, par G. Dossin. 
1954, 8-9:—Bahdi-Lim, préfet du palais de Mari, par J. R. Kupper. 


REVUE BENEDICTINE, tome 64, nos. 3-4:—Le sacramentaire romain avant saint Grégoire, par B. 
Capelle; Die Bruchstiicke einer Sammlung von Benedictiones Gallicanae im Clm 29163m, von W. 
Diirig; Die Chronologie der Briefe des hl. Anselm von Canterbury, von S. Schmitt; Recherches sur les 
‘Sermons sur les cantiques’ de saint Bernard I-II, par J. Leclerq; Petri venerabilis sermones tres, by 
G. Constable. 
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ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA, tome 72, fasc. 1-3:—Les Actes inédits de Sainte Charitine, martyre a 
Corycos en Cilicie, par H. Delehaye; Un ménologe de Patmos et ses légendes inédites, par F. Halkin; 
Ein kleines, aber beachtliches Fragment aus dem Martyrologium Hieronymianum, von A. Dold; Sainte 
Hunégonde d’Hombliéres. Son culte et sa vie rythmique, par J. van der Straeten; La mort de S. Jean 
!Hésychaste d’aprés un texte géorgien inédit, par G. Garitte; Les saints particulirement honorés a 
Pabbaye de Saint-Trond, 1, par M. Coens; La lecture des Actes de martyrs dans la priére liturgique en 
Occident. A propos du passionnaire hispanique, par B. de Gaiffier; Thomas de la Hale, moine et martyr 
a Douvres en 1295, par P. Grosjean; Le svingt-quatre vieillards de "Apocalypse. A propos d’une liste 
galloise, par P. Grosjean; Le dossier hagiographique de S. Jacques l’Intercis. 1. La Passion grecque 
inédite. Recensions y et 5, par P. Devos. 

Tome 72, fasc. 4:—Suppléments ambrosiens 4 la Bidb/iotheca hagiographica graeca, par F. Halkin; 
Notes d’hagiographie celtique, par P. Grosjean; Note d’hagiographie mérovingienne. La Vita §. 
Rusticulae, par P. Riché; Sub Daciano praeside. Etude de quelques Passions espagnoles, par B. de 
Gaiffier; Les saints particuligrement honorés a l’abbaye de Saint-Trond, 2, par M. Coens; Chronique 
d’hagiographie slave, par P. Devos. 


ACTA ARCHAEOLOGICA, vol. 24:—An early Roman Iron Age dwelling site in Holmsland, West 
Jutland, by G. Hatt; The Vatican excavations and the cult of Saint Peter, by H. Torp; Collared gold 
necklets and armlets. A remarkable Danish fifth-century group, by E. Munksgaard; Carved panels from 
Flatatunga, Iceland, by K. Eldjdrn; The pedimental compositions of the Parthenon. A critical survey, by 
K. Jeppesen; Zwei Frauengraber des 7. Jahrhunderts aus Norre Sandegaard, Bornholm, von C. J. 
Becker; Lousgaard 28. Ein Kammergrab des 10. Jahrhunderts aus Bornholm, von C. J. Becker; The 
Hanging Bowl, a liturgical and domestic vessel, by A. Liestél; Eine neue nordische Schaftlochaxt, von 
O. Kleemann; Die Herkunft der Michelsberger Kultur, von E. Vogt; Lindholm. Preliminary report 
of the 1952-3 excavations of a late Iron Age cemetery and an early medieval settlement, by T. Ramskou; 
The runic inscriptions from the Lindholm cemetery, by A. Baeksted. 


FRA NATIONALMUSEETS ARBEJDSMARK, 1954:—Silkeborg Castle, by E.C. Norn; A Greek cup 
by the potter Chachrylion and the painter Oltos, by N. Breitenstein; Lindholm: a burial-place from the 
late Iron Age and a settlement from the early Middle Ages, by T. Ramskou; Kommandorgarden on 
Roma, by E. Andersen and K. R. Hansen; King Valdemar’s warships, in contemporaneous representa- 
tion, by A. Roussell; Three pots with coins from Assens, by F. Lindahl; From late Roman Age in South 
Zealand, by H. C. Broholm. 


PROC. ROY. IRISH ACAD., vol. 56 section C, no. 4:—Irish daughter houses of Glastonbury, by 
E. St. J. Brooks. 
Vol. 56, section C, no. 5:—Lough Gur excavations: Neolithic and Bronze Age houses on Knockadoon, 
by S. P. O Riorddin. 
Vol. 56, section C, no. 6:—The excavation of an unrecorded Megalithic tomb on Kilmashogue Moun- 
tain, Co. Dublin, by H. E. Kilbride-Jones. 


JOURN. ROY. SOC. ANT. IRELAND, vol. 84, pt. 1:—The early history of St. Thomas’s Abbey, by 
A. Gwynn; An openwork crucifixion plaque from Clonmacnoise, by M. MacDermott; Fisheries of the 
river Liffey. 2—Notes on the corporation fishery from the time of the dissolution of the monasteries, 
by A. E. J. Went; Further notes on making wooden sieves, by A. T. Lucas; A Gaelic armoury, by 
A. MacLochlainn; The grant to Walter de Ridelesford of Brien and the land of the Sons of Turchil, 
by L. Price; Unrecorded earthwork near Newgrange, by S. P. O Riorddin. 


JOURN. CORK HIST. & ARCH. SOC., vol. 59, no. 189:—Some McCarthys of Blarney and Ballea, by 
J. 'T. Collins; Studies in Waterford history, 11, by S. Pender; The Irish College at Toulouse, by T. J. 
Walsh; Tour in Ireland by John Harden in 1797, by M. Quane; Bronze Age cemetery at Ballyenahan 
North, Co. Cork, by E. M. Fahy; A new Ogham stone from County Kerry, by M. J. O’Kelly and S. 
Kavanagh; A note on the trial of Delegate Dry, 1797, by S. O Coindhealbhain. 


JOURN. GALWAY ARCH. & HIST. SOC., vol. 25, nos. 3, 4:—Bread and circuses, by F. Killen; Where 
on Cruachain was Seandomnagh Maigne Ai? by M. J. Connellan; Two recent bog-finds, by A. 'T. Lucas; 
Notes on some of the antiquities of the Barony of Ballynahinch, by Lord Killanin. 
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COUNTY LOUTH ARCH. JOURN. , vol. 13, no. 1:—The name of Louth, by L. S. Gogan; A decor- 
ated stone at Miskish More, Co. Monaghan, by J. Raftery; Carved stones, St. Peter’s Church, Drogheda, 
by J. Hunt; Seven documents from the old Abbey of Mellifont, by Fr. Colmcille; Historical notes on 
Millockstown and Blakestown, by D. Maclvor. 


FINSKA FORNMINNESFORENINGENS TIDSKRIFT, 53:—Die Kiukaiskultur, von C. F. Mein- 


ander. 
54:—Die Bronzezeit in Finnland, von C. F. Meinander. 


L’ANTHROPOLOGIE, tome 58, nos. 1-2:—Le Néolithique occidental et le Chalcolithique en France: 
esquisse préliminaire, par S. Piggott; Forme du crane et capacité cranienne. Variations compensatrices 
des trois diamétres craniens, par J. Leschi; Contribution a l’étude de la craniotrigonométrie. L’angle 
central de Klaatsch, par D. Ferembach; Les recherches pour la découverte des origines humaines en 
Afrique, au Sud du Sahara, par P. Teilhard de Chardin; Le Renne et le probléme des migrations, par J. 
Bouchud; Au Ruanda: une vannerie spiralée a brins roulés et montants verticaux passifs, par E. Maquet. 

Tome 58, nos. 3-4:—Esquisse d’une évolution typologique du Paléolithique supérieur en Périgord. 
Défense et illustration de la méthode statistique, par D. de Sonneville-Bordes; Les peintures rupestres de 
Tit, par H. Lhote. 


CAHIERS ARCHEOLOGIQUES, vol. 7:—Le tréne vide d’Alexandre dans la cérémonie de Cyinda et le 
culte du tréne vide a travers le monde gréco-romain, par C. Picard; La ‘Sedia di San Marco’ a Venise, 
par A. Grabar; An unknown cycle of illustrations of the life of Joseph, by J. and O. Pacht; ‘In sexto 
lapide’ —’ancien autel de Saint-Denis et son inscription, par B. de Montesquiou-Fezensac; Etudes sur le 
trésor de Nagyszentmiklés, pt. 3, par A. Alféldi; Byzantine polychrome pottery, by D. T. Rice; Byzan- 
tine tiles from the Basilica in the Topkapu Sarayi and Saint John of Studios, by E. S. Ettinghausen; 
Medieval lead-glazed pottery: links between east and west, by R. B. K. Stevenson; Deux anciennes 
églises byzantines de la citadelle d’Amasra, par S. Eyice; Une nouvelle église cimétériale 4 Concordia 
Sagittaria, par P. L. Zovatto; Quelques ivoires d’origine supposée gauloise, par H. Stern; Neue Funde 
zur frihmittelalterlichen Baugeschichte in Deutschland, von E. Gall; Remarques sur l’architecture 
lombarde du viit siécle, par E. Arslan; Un nuovo elemento di datazione degli affreschi di Castelseprio, per 
G. P. Bognetti; A propos du nimbe crucifére 4 Castelseprio, par A. Grabar; Notes sur l’architecture de 
l’église de Germigny-des-Prés, par A. Khatchatrian; Les mosaiques de Germigny-des-Prés, par A. 
Grabar; La mosaique de l’église Saint-Genés de Thiers, par H. Stern. 


NOTICES D’ARCHEOLOGIE ARMORICAINE, 1954, fasc. 1:—La campagne de César contre les 
Vénétes, par M. Denis; César et les Vénétes, par P. Merlat; Contribution de la numismatique a l’étude 
de la catastrophe des Vénétes, par J-B. Colbert de Beaulieu. 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE, sér. 6, tome 43, Avril-Juin 1954:—Autour du cratére grec de Vix, par 
P. Amandry; La balance de Kairos et l’épée de Brennus. A propos de la rangon de l’aurum gallicum et de 
sa pesée, par J. Gagé; Notes dolichéniennes, par P. Merlat; Un vi//icus de la vicesima hereditatium a 
— par J: Aymard; Nouvelles remarques sur I’Arc de triomphe dit des Amours et du Tricéphale, par 

. Amy. 

Tome 44, Juillet-Septembre 1954:—La ziggourat de Tchoga-Zanbil, prés de Suse, par R. Ghirsh- 
man; Halimédés et les devins du fronton est d’Olympie, par G. Méautis; Un monument du syncrétisme 
religieux en Thrace, par D. Tsontchev; Le symbolisme du cerf et du centaure 4 la Porte Rouge de Notre- 
Dame de Paris, par J. Bayet. 


BULL. SOC. ARCH. ET HIST. DE NANTES ET DE LA LOIRE-INFERIEURE, 1952:—L’atelier 
monétaire de Nantes, par M. Manceron; La léproserie et le prieuré de la Magdelaine au GAvre, par 
labbé Civel; Un saint nantais: le bienheureux Joseph Bécavin, par le marquis de Goué; Notes sur 
quelques vieux saints honorés dans le diocése de Nantes: saint Blaise, sainte Emérance, par l’abbé Bou- 
card; Bréve description de la ville de Nantes, faite en 1600 par un Tchéque de passage, par le chanoine 
Russon; Les livres d’heures imprimés en France aux XVe et XVIe siécles, par M. Denieul. 


LIBYCA (Anthropologie — Archéologie préhistoriques), tome 1, Jan. 1953:—Le Quaternaire de Rabat- 
Casablanca et ses relations avec la préhistoire, par G. Lecointre; Les grottes 4 ossements et industries 
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préhistoriques de l’Quest d’Alger, par G. Souville; Une nouvelle station atérienne au Koudiat bou 
Gherara, par P. Cadenat; Préliminaires 4 une étude du Moustéro-Atérien du Tidikelt, par H. Hugot; Le 
Capsien du Khanguet-el-Mouhaad, par J. Morel; Téte osseuse du Khanguet-el-Mouhaad, par L. C. 
Briggs; Le gisement capsien de Bekkaria, par R. Le Du et E. Seree de Roch; L’outillage lithique de la 
station du Kef-Oum-Touiza, dans |’Est Constantinois, par J. Morel; Remarques au sujet de figurations 
d’animaux domestiques provenant de Djorf-Torba et conservées au Musée du Bardo, par G. Esperan- 
dieu. 

Juillet 195 3:—L intelligence des hommes préhistoriques, par L. Balout; La grotte du Kef el Agab, 
gisement Néolithique, par P. Bardin (note sur les ossements humains par H. V. Vallois); Le Néolithique 
a feuilles lauriformes dans les environs de Gafsa, par M. Cruet et A. Diard; Les Dolmens de Beni- 
Messous, par G. Camps; Les représentations anthropomorphes du Grand Atlas, par J. Malhomme. 

Tome 2, 1 sem. 1954:—Morphologie quaternaire, palethnologie, et leurs relations 4 Gafsa, par 
G. Castany et E. G. Gobert; Le hachereau dans |’Acheuléen du Maroc atlantique, par P. Biberson; 
Fréquentation préhistorique des files occidentales de |’Algérie, par G. Vuillemot; Le gisement pré- 
historique d’El]-Hamel, par J. Tixier; Deux tétes osseuses de la collection Debruge: le ‘crane type’ de 
Mechta el-Arbi et le crane ‘A’ de la grotte des Hyénes, par L. C. Briggs; Un outil ibéromaurusien 
peu connu: le retouchoir de silex, par P. Cadenat; La chévre peinte d’Amguid, par L. Balout et 
G. Esperandieu. 


LIBYCA (Archéologie— Epigraphie), tome 1, Avr.-Oct. 195 3:—Vase ibérique du cimetiére est de Portus 


Magnus— St. Leu, par M. M. Vincent; Quelques marbres de Cherchel au Musée du Louvre, par E. 
Boucher-Colozier; Stéles 4 Saturne de Djemila-Cuicul, par M. Leglay; Monument votif de Bourbaki, 
par L. Leschi; Deux mosaiques d’Hippone, par E. Marec; Note sur une statue impériale de Thubur- 
sicum Numidarum, par G. Sassy; Un portrait de Géta au Musée de Guelma, par G. Souville; Recherches 
archéologiques 4 Sidi-Bou-Chaib, par J. Marion; Inscriptions de la région du Limes de Numidie, de 
Biskra 4 Tobna, par J. Baradez; Inscriptions latines de la région de Tiaret, par P. Cadenat; M. Cornelius 
Octavianus et les révoltes indigénes du troisiéme siécle d’aprés une inscription de Caesarea, par H. 
d’Escurac-Doisy; Inscriptions latines de Lambése et de Zana, par L. Leschi; Deux carriéres équestres 
d’Hippone, par E. Marec et H. G. Pflaum; Epitaphe chrétienne d’Hippone a réminiscences virgiliennes, 
par H. I. Marrou; Nouveaux témoignages de I’ceuvre des Sévéres dans la Maurétanie Césarienne, 
par P. Salama. 

Tome 2, 1* sem. 1954:—Supplément aux fouilles de Gouraya, par M. Astruc; Un portrait de 
Cléopatre VII au Musée de Cherchel, par J. Charbonneaux; Le ravitaillement de Timgad en eau 
potable, par R. Godet; Nouveaux visages de Cherchel, par E. Boucher-Colozier; Les nouvelles fouilles de 
Tipasa et les opérations d’Antonin le Pieux en Maurétanie, par J. Baradez; Statues impériales du Musée 
de Guelma, par G. Souville; Vasque chrétienne d’Ain Roua, par H.d’Escurac-Doisy; Autour de l’amphi- 
théatre de Lambése, par L. Leschi; Pierres fautives, 1, by J. Mallon; A propos d’une inscription mauré- 
tanienne de 346 aprés J. C., par P. Salama; Une inscription chrétienne de Tigava, par H.-I. Marrou. 


BULL. MONUMENTAL, tome 112, fasc. 2:—L’architecture des Templiers, par E. Lambert; L’an- 


cienne abbatiale Saint-Paul de Besangon, par R. Tournier; Quelques bas-reliefs récemment remis au 
jour a la cathédrale de Rouen, par L. Lefrangois-Pillion; Une ancienne cuisine al’abbaye de Fontgombault, 
par R. Crozet; Gravures qui ont inspiré les vitraux de Petiville, par A. Ruedolf. 

Tome 112, fasc. 3:—La chapelle Sainte-Christine de Valle-ditCampoloro et ses fresques, par G. 
Moracchini; L’église de l’abbaye des Dunes, par A. Dimier; La sépulture de Pierre de |’Etoile 4 Font- 
gombault, par J. Tiret; L’église de Réty, par P. Héliot; La fenétre occidentale du réfectoire de Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés, ceuvre de Pierre de Montreuil, par M. Minost et M. Aubert. 


BULL. TRIM. SOC. DES ANTIQUAIRES DE PICARDIE, 3, 4 trim. 1953:—Un document inédit 


du xv® siécle concernant les salines du Ponthieu, par J. Godard; Notes archéologiques sur les églises 
fortifiées de la Thiérache, par R. Rodiére; Compte rendu des trouvailles faites 4 Amiens et dans le 
département de la Somme, par F. Vasselle. 


BULL. SOC. PREHISTORIQUE FRANCAISE, tome 51, fasc. 3-4:—Les Vénus de la Magdeleine, 


par B. Bétirac; Application des méthodes statistiques 4 l’étude du Mésolithique, par G. Laplace- 
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Jauretche; La préhistoire en Chine, par E. Patte; Les tumulus du Tizi Beni-Selmane, par G. Trécolle; 
Contribution a |’étude de la technique de la taille levalloisienne, par H. Kelley; Cailloux a fissurations 
réticulées naturelles, par H. Breuil; Les industries & pointes foliacées du Paléolithique en Europe 
centrale, par G. Freund. 

Tome 51, fasc. s-6:—L’abri Armand Chadourne, par F. Bordes, P. Fitte et S. Blanc; Les boutons 
perforés en V, par J. Arnal; Piéces archéologiques de musées de province, par G. Gaudron; Un gisement 
du Paléolithique inférieur en couche 4 Bayarah prés Kom-Ombo, par E. Vignard; Dolmen de la Bouis- 
sire, par G. Bérard. 


SYRIA, tome 30, fasc. 3-4:—Les nouveaux textes alphabétiques de Ras-Shamra, par C. Virolleaud; Les 
fouilles de Mari. Huitiéme campagne (automne 1952), par A. Parrot; Travaux de la mission archéologique 
en Susiane en hiver 1952-3, par R. Ghirshman; Nouvelles inscriptions araméennes de Hatra, par 
A. Caquot; Inscription de Cyrrhus relative 4 Q. Marcius Turbo, par E. Frézouls; De la méthode en 
épigraphie. A propos d’un livre récent, par G. Ryckmans; Inscriptions de la Tripolitaine romaine. 

"A propos d’un livre récent, par H. G. Pflaum. 


BAYERISCHE VORGESCHICHTSBLATTER, Heft 20:—Zur Hallstattzeit in Bayern, von G. 
Kossack; Die Bronzekanne von Kelheim, von J. Werner; Frankische Centennen im Umland von 
Forchheim, Oberfranken, von H. Weigel; Eine ‘palaolithische’ Felszeichnung im Kleinen Schulerloch?, 
von F. Wagner; Eine mittelsteinzeitliche grobgeratige Klingenkultur bei Inching, Ldkr. Eichstatt, von 
K. Gumpert; Neolithische Skelettgraber bei Regensburg-Pirkelgut, von R. Eckes; Zur Anthropologie 
der Funde von Regensburg-Pirkelgut, von G. Asmus; Zu einigen friihen Bronzemessern aus Bayern, 
von H. Miiller-Karpe; Ein Fund spatrémischer Miinzen von Kellmiinz, von H.-J. Kellner; Die 
Korpergraber des vierten Jahrhunderts aus Stockstadt a. Main, von H. Schénberger; Zur friihmittel- 
alterlichen Geschichte von Aschheim, Ldkr. Miinchen, von H. Miiller-Karpe und E. Klebel; Ein 
Spathascheidenmundblech mit runischen (?) Zeichen im Museum Nérdlingen, von H. Arntz und K. 
Bohner. 


BONNER JAHRBUCHER, Heft 153, 1953:—Feuersteinartefakte von Liixheim und Gladbach und 
Gladbach und Rheydt-Odenkirchen, von K. J. Narr; Das vormittelalterliche dreischiffige Hallenhaus in 
Mitteleuropa, von A. Zippelius; Hafenfunde vom Altermarkt in Kéln, von O. Doppelfeld; Verzeichnis 
der Ringwiille in der ehemaligen Rheinprovinz, von R. von Uslar. 


GERMANIA, Jahrgang 32, Heft 3, 1954:—Zwei neue diluviale Plastikfunde vom Vogelherd, von G. 
Riek; Die Mikrolithen der Ahrensburger Stufe, von E. Mencke; Eine spezifische Bestattungsform der 
nordwestdeutschen Einzelgrabkultur, von W.-D. Asmus; Ein Grabfund der Hiigelgraberbronzezeit 
von Tiengen, von W. Kimmig und S. Unser; Das neue rémische Lager in Westfalen, von A. Stieren; 
Eine Sigillata~Tépferei in Martres de Veyre, von R. Terrisse; Ein Spangenhelmfund aus dem éstlichen 
Syrmien, von Z. Vinski; Datierbare Rippengefasse aus alamannischen Reihengrabern, von R. Roeren; 
Eine westfilische Siedlung des 8. Jahrhunderts bei Warendorf, von W. Winkelmann. 

Heft 4, 1954:—Die Tardenoisien-Abrisiedlung ‘Hohlstein im Klumpertal’, von K. Gumpert; Ein 
Grosshaus mit Réssener Keramik in Bochum-Hiltrop, von K. Brandt und H. Beck; Der nordwestdeutsche 
Riesenbecher der jiingeren Steinzeit, von K. Stegen; Eine unbekannte Bronzeschale aus Ostdeutschland, 
von W. A. von Brunn; Italische Terrakottafragmente aus Augsburg, von K. Parlasca; Ein alamannischer 
Grabfund von Weilstetten, von S. Schiek und H. Janichen; Ein vélkerwanderungszeitlicher Gold- 
schmuck aus der Herzegowina, von Z. Vinski. 


HAMMABURG, Heft g, Jahrgang 4:—Die Entdeckung zweier jungsteinzeitlicher Wohnplatze unter 
dem Marschenschlick im Vorgelande der Boberger Diinen und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Steinzeitforschung 
Nordwestdeutschlands, von R. Schindler; Zum Vegetationsbild der Flachmoor- und Bruchwaldtorfe am 
Rande der Boberger Diinen, von F-R. Averdieck; Die technische Entwicklung und Anfertigung der 
Liineburger Fibeln, von H. Drescher; Ein Waffenfund der friihen Merowingerzeit aus der Unterelbe, 
von K. Raddatz; Ein Gemischtgraberfeld bei Sievern, von K. Waller; Die Todendorfer Schale von 
Holssel, von K. Waller; Ein Eisenschmelzofen mit Formziegeln in Duvenstedt um Chr. Geb., von R. 
Schindler; Die Ausgrabung der mittelalterlichen Wassermithle von Ahrensfelde, von V. Kellermann; 
Die Betriebsanlagen der alten Wassermithle am Ahrensfelder Teich, von H. Issleib; Eine Drechsler- 
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werkstatt in Alt-Liibeck aus der Zeit um 1100, von W. Neugebauer; Der bronzezeitliche Hortfund 
von Bargfeld, Kreis Uelzen, von F. C. Bath; Germanische Bilddarstellungen im Gebiet der unteren Elbe 
und unteren Weser, von H. Behrens. 


JAHRBUCH ROM.-GER. ZENTRALMUSEUMS MAINZ, Jahrgang 1, 1954:—Die Pflanzenreste 
der Réssener Siedlung Ur-Fulerum bei Essen, von E. Schiemann; Zu der bronzezeitlichen Holzschale 
von Heerstedt im Kreis Wesermiinde, von U. Fischer; Nordische Bronzezeit und friihes Griechentum, 
von E. Sprockhoff; Pferdegeschirr aus Grabern der lteren Hallstattzeit Bayerns, von G. Kossack; Ein 
Firstengrab der spaten Hallstattzeit von Kappel am Rhein, von W. Kimmig und W. Rest; Zur Arbeits- 
weise rémischer Kunsthandwerker, von W. Schleiermacher; Zur Typologie und Technik der provinzial- 
rémischen Fibeln, von G. Behrens; Plaque funéraire de terre-cuite mérovingienne, par R. Lantier; Zur 
Frage der ‘Westwerke’, von E. Gall. 


NACHRICHTEN AUS NIEDERSACHSENS URGESCHICHTE, Heft 22, 1953:—Hiigelgraber- 
untersuchungen im Wilseder Naturschutzpark, von G. Jacob-Friesen; Die Entwicklung der 
kreuzférmigen Fibel beiderseits der Niederelbe und ihre Ausbreitung in Norddeutschland, von A. 
Genrich. 


RHEINISCHE VIERTELJAHRSBLATTER, Jahrgang 19, Heft 1/2:—Die Civitas Ubiorum, die 
Francia Rinensis und das Land Ribuarien, von E. Ewig; Zur Frankonisierung des deutschen Orts- 
namenschatzes, von A. Bach; Kurkéln und Stadt Kéln in der Goldenen Bulle Kaiser Karls IV. vom 
Jahre 1356, von H. Foerster; Zur Baugeschichte der Wernerkapelle in Bacharach, von A. Schmidt. 


TRIERER ZEITSCHRIFT, Jahrgang 22, Heft 1-2:—Ein Collegium Castorum in Trier. Betrachtungen 
zum Figurenmosaik vom Kornmarkt, von R. Egger; Die Achatschale aus der weltlichen Schatzkammer 
der Wiener Hofburg, von R. Egger; Ein friihgotischer Grundriss der Liebfrauenkirche in Trier, von 
H. Eichler; Die frankischen Teilreiche im 7. Jahrhundert (613-714), von E. Ewig; Kritische Studien 
zu den Ausgrabungen unter der Peterskirche in Rom, von A. von Gerkan; Ein Brief Kaiser Karls IV. 
iiber seinen Besuch in Trier 1354, von H. Horstmann; Die Treverer zwischen Germanen und Kelten, 
von W. Jungandreas; Defunctus — Obitus. Beobachtungen an lateinischen Grabinschriften, von U. 
Kahrstedt; Lateinische Inschriften aus Losheim und Tholey, von J. Moreau; Rheinische Goldschmiede- 
arbeiten der Spatgotik, von A. Ohm; Die Herstellung rémischer Diatretglaser, von K. Wiedmann. 


OUDHEIDKUNDIGE MEDEDELINGEN, n.s. 35:—Les colliers d’or germaniques d’Olst, par 
W. C. Braat; Burgh op Schouwen, van W. C. Braat; De inheemse runen-inscripties uit Friesland en 
Groningen, van P. C. J. A. Boeles; A fragmentary mould-blown glass pyxis from Pompeii, by J. H.C. 
Kern; A pair of mould-blown glass amphorisks, 1st century a.p., by J. H. C. Kern; An Attic column- 
krater of the Orestes Painter, c. 435 B.c., by J. H. C. Kern; An Assyrian relief from the Palace of 
Tiglath-Pileser III at Nimrfd, by J. H. C. Kern; De strijd om het pantser van Koning Inahrow, van 
B. H. Stricker; Het semantisch subject in het Demotisch, van B. H. Stricker. 


ANCIENT INDIA, no. 8, 1952:—Porkalam 1948: excavation of a Megalithic urn-burial, by B. K. 
Thapar; Examination of some ancient Indian glass specimens, by B. B. Lal; Wood-remains from Sigu- 
palgarh, by K. A. Chowdhury and S. S. Ghosh; Beads from Ahichchhatra, U.P., by M. G. Dikshit; 
Stone Age industries near Giddalur, District Kurnool, by K. V. S. Rajan; Technical notes: preservation 
of some ancient paintings and manuscripts, by T. R. Gairola. 


IRAQ, vol. 16, pt. 2:—The excavations at Nimrud (Kalhu), 1953 (cont.), by M. E. L. Mallowan; Late 
Assyrian pottery from Nimrud, by J. Lines; Palace wares from Nimrud—technical observations on 
selected examples, by P. S. Rawson; Inscribed prisms of Sargon II from Nimrud, by C. J. Gadd; A 
Babylonian king list of the Hellenistic period, by A. J. Sachs and D. J. Wiseman. 


SUMER, vol. 10, no. 1:—L’arc de Ctesiphon, par H. Lacoste; Die Reliefs mit Beischriften von Sargon II 
in Dar-Sharrukin, von M. E. Amin; Synopsis of royal sources of the Kassite period, by F. El-Wailly; 
Dukan Cave, by R. S. Solecki; Tar Kshaife, by R. S. Solecki. 


FASTI ARCHAEOLOGICI, vol. 7, 1952: published by the International Association for Classical 
Archaeology, contains summaries of work done, publications, &c., under the following headings:— 
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1. General; 2. Prehistoric and classical Greece; 3. Italy before the Roman Empire; 4. The Hellenistic 
world and the eastern provinces of the Roman Empire; 5. The Roman west; 6. Christianity and late 
antiquity. 


RIVISTA DI ARCHEOLOGIA CRISTIANA, anno 29, nos. 3-4:—Scoperta di una piccola catacomba 
a Portopalo, per S. L. Agnello; Die konstantinischen Kirchenbauten nach Eusebius, von L. Voelkl; 
Uccelli nei pavimenti musivi delle cappelle funerarie palestinesi, per B. Bagatti; Ueber Spaetantik— 
fruehchristliche Ausgrabungen in der Jacobskirche von Wien-Heiligenstadt, von E. Schaffran; Iscrizioni 
sepolcrali da Teano, per A. de Franciscis; Intorno ad una dedica damasiana, per A. Ferrua. 


ATTI DELLA ACC. NAZ. DEI LINCE]I, vol. 9, fasc. 3-4:—II santuario della Fortuna primigenia in 
Peneste e la sua datazione, per G. Lugli; La stele di Nfr del Museo Barracco in Roma, per S. Bosticco. 
Vol. 9, fasc. 5-6:—Citta etrusche con due nomi. Problemi di archeologia protostorica, per S. Ferri. 


RIVISTA DI STUDI LIGURI, anno 20, no. 2:—La ceramica iberica negli strati di 4/dinitimilium e nel 
territorio ligure e tirrenico, per N. Lamboglia; Quelques observations sur le climat du Languedoc 
méditerranéen aux époques préhistoriques, par M. Louis; Un ripostiglio dell’ Eta del Bronzo presso 
Sassello, per G. F. Lo Porto. 


BULL. DI PALETNOLOGIA ITALIANA, n.s. anno 8, pt. 5:—Incisioni rupestri all’ Addaura, per 
B. Marconi; Gli scavi della Grotta Polesini, per A. M. Radmilli; Urna acapanna con figura antropo- 
morfa nel Museo Preistorico di Roma, per S. M. Puglisi; Stazioni preistoriche del Lido di Lavinio, 
per M. Zei; Esplorazioni di grotte nei pressi di Sezze Romano, per M. Zei; Terni: industria litica con 
un deposito a farine fossili, per A. M. Radmilli; Scavi di Petescia, per M. O. Acanfora; Saggi di scavo 
nella Pianura foggiana, per C. Drago; Metaponto: rinvenimenti preistorici, per C. Drago; Scavi nella 
Grotta dei Baffoni presso. S. Vittore di Frasassi, per A. M. Radmilli; Papigno (Terni): ritrovamenti di 
Villa Valle, per R. Rozzi; La stazione preistorica di Malpasso presso Civitavecchia, per R. Peroni; Pre- 
istoria di Civitavecchia, per R. Tinti; I menhir di Terra d’Otranto, per C. Drago; Ripostiglio di oggetti di 
bronzo rinvenuto nei paraggi del comune di Scorrano, per M. Bernardini; Cerchiara di Calabria: rispostiglio 
diaccette bronzee dell’ eta del Ferro, per G. Procopio; Lo scavo di Torre Castelluccia, per C. Drago; Le 
stazioni preistoriche della Palude Brabbia, per M. Bertolone; Monte d’Accoddi; singolare edificio pre- 
istorico, per E. Contu; Reperti preistorici a Gualdo Tadino, per G. Annibaldi; Nota sulle ‘Gradine’ 
delle Marche, per E. Galli. 

Pt. 6:—Le ossa lavorate della caverna Pocala nella Venezia Giulia e il problema del ‘Musteriano 
alpino’, per R. Battaglia; Esplorazioni paletnologiche nel territorio di Rieti, per A. M. Radmilli. 


NOTIZIE DEGLI SCAVI, ser. 8, vol. 8, fasc. 1-6, contains accounts of excavations and discoveries 
at Veio, Ardea, Marano, Qualiano, Tripi, Messina, Mandanici, Nissoria, Centuripe, Cassibile, Megara, 
Hyblaea, Siracusa, Paternd, Palermo, Segesta and Selinunte. 


VIKING, 1954:—Bosetningen i Rogaland i folkevandringstiden, av J. Petersen; Fra norsk arkeologis 
historie, av B. Hougen; Romertids gravanlegg; ardfurer og akerbruk, av A. E. Herteig; Omkring kau- 
pangen pa Veoy i Romsdal, av A. E. Herteig; Veoy duken, av H. Engelstad; Europeiske impulser i 
gstnorsk bronsealder, av A. Hagen; Studier av bronseteknikken i Vestbyfunnet, av A. M. Rosengqvist; 
Amuletter og gudebilder, av S. Grieg; The arrival of the Greeks, by A. J. B. Wace. 


BOLETIN DEL SEMINARIO DE ESTUDIOS DE ARTE Y ARQUEOLOGIA, tomo 19:—El 
maestro de Geria, por C. R. Post; El retablo mayor de la Colegiata de Villagarcia de Campos, por E. G. 
Chico; Dibujos de monumentos antiguos vallisoletanos, por J. J. M. Gonzalez; La casa de los Escoriaza- 
Esquivel, en Vitoria, por A. de Apraiz; La catedral de Palencia segtin los protocolos, por T. G. Cuesta; 
E] pértico de Santiago, de Bilbao, por F. S. Pérez; La iglesia parroquial de Cigales, por J. J. M. Gonzalez; 
La iglesia de San Juan, de la Nava del Rey, por E. G. Chico; Los vardulos en Elsdon, por I. A. Echeverria. 


ARCHIVO ESPANOL DE ARQUEOLOGIA, vol. 26, no. 88:—El vaso de Valdegamas y otros vasos 
de bronce del Mediodfa espafiol, por A. B. Freijeiro; Sobre los origenes del retrato romano, por E. 
Kukahn; Two Etruscan plates in Madrid, by M. A. del Chiaro; Relieve de Itdlica con una representacién 
de la ‘Potnia Theron’, por J. M. B. Martinez; Orfebreria del NW. hispdnico en la Edad del Bronce, 
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por L. Monteagudo; Formas decoradas de terra sigillata gdlica en la Coleccién arqueolégica de la Uni- 
versidad de Sevilla, por C. M. Munilla; Mapa arqueoldgico del termino municipal de Elche, por A. R. 
Folqués. 


BULL. MUSEUM OF FAR EASTERN ANTIQUITIES, STOCKHOLM, no. 26:—The restoration 
of the Han Dynasty, by H. Bielenstein; Notes on four bronzes, by B. Karlgren. 


FORNVANNEN, Hifte 2-3, 1954:—Eine bemerkenswerte Grabkonstruktion und andere Griaberfunde 
am unteren Lauf des Indalsalv, von B. Ambrosiani; Finds of rune-stones at Képing in Oland, by S. B. F, 
Jansson; Erik der Heilige als historische Persénlichkeit. Einige Gesichtspunkte, von O. Janse; The 
Cathedral Church of Knut the Holy in Lund. An enquiry into its conjectured Anglo-Saxon origin, by 
O. Rydbeck; Das Kéniginnenbild in der Kirche von Vastra Sallerup, von L. Carlsson; Die Chormalerie 
in der Kirche von Vastra Sallerup. Ein Kommentar, von M. Rydbeck. 

Hifte 4, 1954:—Zwei vorgeschichtliche Wagenfunde von Schonen und Smaland, von A. Oldeberg; 
Schwedische Sequenzen, von T. Schmid; Eine Originalarbeit Notkes in Oja, Sédermanland, von J. 
Roosval. 

Hiafte 5-6, 1954:—The late Bronze Age—a first Swedish Viking Age, by B. Nerman; The Seven 
Sacraments. Some new identifications, by B. I. Kilstrém; A revelation of St. Elisabeth of Sch6nau illustrated 
in Uppland mural paintings, by I. Swartling; Zwei Grundrisse der Kungsholmskirche in der Uni- 
versitatsbibliothek zu Uppsala, von P. G. Hamberg; Efforts for the protection of Church surroundings, 
by J. Exner. 


GOTEBORGS OCH BOHUSLANS FORNMINNESFORENINGS TIDSKRIFT, 1951-3:— 
Férsvunna Géteborgs-Kyrkor, av H. Wideen; Ett medeltida spanne fran Spekeréd, av H. Wideen. 


BULL. DE LA SOC. ROY. DES LETTRES DE LUND: ARSBERATTELSE, 195 3—4:—Man and 
environment. A view of the Mesolithic material in Southern Scandinavia, by C-A. Althin; Bronze- 
zeitliche Wohnplatze in Schonen, von M. Strémberg; Un groupe particulier parmi les épées de l’age du 
bronze récent, par L. Halbert. 


ARCHIVUM HERALDICUM, 1954, Bull. nos. 1-2:—Die Wappentafel der Aebtissin Margarita 
Honegger von Frauental 1610, von P. P. Hartmann; L’elemento araldico sulle monete dell’ Ordine 
Gerosolimitano, per E. C. de Z.; Historique des colliers de la Légion d’honneur, par S. Gauthier; Die 
Wappenscheiben der Johanna von Burgund im Basler Miinster, von W. R. Staehelin; Die Standes- 
scheiben der Vorderen Ratsstube des Basler Rathauses, von W. R. Staehelin; Die Wappenscheibe des 
Abtes Franz von St. Gallen im Rathaus zu Basel 1520; Die Doppenstein, von W. R. Staehelin; A propos 
d’un curieux usage héraldique, par P. Adam; Heraldische Briefmarken und Poststempel der Schweizeri- 
schen Postverwaltung, von G. Zeugin; Das Wappen des Stiftes Beromiinster, von P. P. Hartmann; 
Der Reichsapfel im Wappen der Fleckenstein von Luzern, von W. Schnyder; Drapeaux de Lausanne, 
par Decollogny; Canada — les armoiries des provinces, par L. A. Joner. 


JAHRBUCH DES BERNISCHEN HIST. MUSEUMS IN BERN, Jahrgang 32 und 33:—Die 
Briigglihshle an der Kohlholzhalde bei Nenzlingen, eine neue Fundstelle des Spatmagdalénien im 
unteren Birstal, von H. G. Bandi, C. Liidin, W. Mamber, S. Schaub, E. Schmid und M. Welten; Das 
Silexmaterial der Spatmagdalénien-Freilandstation Moosbiihl bei Moosseedorf, von H. G. Bandi; Die 
rémische Keramik der Siedlung auf der Engehalbinsel, von V. von Gonzenbach; Ur- und Frihgeschicht- 
liche Fendstatistik des Kantons Bern, von H. G. Bandi und R. Wyss. 


UR-SCHWEIZ, Jahrgang 18, Nr. 2/3:—Les deux ponts lacustres de Locras, par A. Rais; Die Strand- 
siedlung ‘Innere Station’ von Liischerz, von R. Wyss. 


ANATOLIAN STUDIES, vol. 4, 1954:—Summary of archaeological work in Turkey, 1953; The 
culture of north-east Anatolia and its neighbours, by W. Lamb; Keftiu and Karamania (Asia Minor), 
by G. A. Wainwright; A Temple Church at Ayas, by M. Gough; The Sultantepe Tablets (cont.), by 
W. G. Lambert and O. R. Gurney; Sultantepe (pt. 2), by S. Lloyd; Roman roads and milestones of 
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1953. By Paul Collart, Delim Abdul-Hak and Armando Dillon. 12} x9}. Pp. 35. Unesco, 1954. 
85. 6d. 

Saint Sophia of Ochrida: preservation and restoration of the building and its frescoes. Report of the Unesco 
Mission of 1951. By Ferdinando Forlati, Cesare Brandi and Yves Froidevaux. 12} x9}. Pp. 27. 
Unesco, 1953. 55. 

Iran. By R. Ghirshman. 7} x 44. Pp. 368. Pelican Books A 239. London: Penguin Books, 1954. 55. 

Parthian sculptures from Hatra: Orient and Hellas in art and religion. By Harold Ingholt. Memoirs of the 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. 12. 12} <9. Pp. 55. Published by the Academy. 
To be obtained also from Yale University Press, 1954. $2.80. 

Les constructions et le tombeau de Psousennés 4 Tanis. Par P. Montet et autres. Mission Montet, tome 2. 
14X10}. Pp. 197 +pls. 139. Paris, 1951. 

Les constructions et le tombeau d’Osorkon II 4 Tanis. Par P. Montet et autres. Mission Montet, tome 1. 
14x 10}. Pp. 101 +pls. 61. Paris, 1947. 

Medieval Nubia. By P. L. Shinnie, F.S.A. Sudan Antiquities Service, Museum Pamphlet No. 2. 8} x 6}. 
Pp. 18. Khartoum, 1954. 5 piastres or 15. 

Some early goldwork. By Charles Singer. 11 x 8}. Reprint: Endeavour, vol. 13, No. 50, pp. 86-93, 1954. 

Jérusalem de l’ancien testament: recherches d’archéologie et d’histoire. Par P. L.-H. Vincent et P. M.-A. 
Steve. I. Archéologie de la Ville. 11 xg. Pp. xi+371+pls. 100. Paris: J. Gabalda et Cie, 1954. 
Fr. 10,000. 

Excavations at Ur: a record of twelve years’ work. By Sir Leonard Woolley. 8} x 54. Pp. 262. London: 
Ernest Benn, 1954. 255. 


NUMISMATICS 


Some notes on ancient dies and coining methods. By Cornelius C. Vermeule, Ph.D. 7} x 43. Reprint: 
The Numismatic Circular, 1953-4. London: Spink & Son, 1954. 

Architecture on the coins of Nero. By Marilyn Stokstad. 10x 7}. Reprint: Te Numismatic Circular, 
October-November 1954, pp. 7- London: Spink & Son. 


PAPYROLOGY 


The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, part 22. Ed. with translations and notes by E. Lobel and C. H. Roberts. 
10X74. Pp. xiii+181. London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1954. 

The Leiden Magical Papyrus I 343 +I 345. By Adhémar Massart. 12} x 93. Pp. xvit+143+pls. 13. 
Oudheidkundige Mededelingen, Supplement op Nieuwe Reeks XXXIV. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1954. 


PLACE-NAMES 


Street-names of the City of London. By Eilert Ekwall. 74x 5. Pp. xvi+209. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press, 1954. 155. 
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PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY 


The prehistory of Barbados. By G.'T. Barton. 9 x 53. Pp. 88. Barbados: Advocate Co., 1953. 

Die bierische und keltiberische Kunst. Von P. Bosch-Gimpera. 9} x 6}. Reprint: Handbuch der Archéo- 
logit, 1954, pp. 405-22. 

Les roches peintes du Tassili-n-Ajjer. Par Abbé Henri Breuil. 10} x 8}. Reprint: Actes du II* Congres 
Panafricain de Préhistoire, Alger, 1952, pp. 163. Paris: Arts et Métiers Graphiques, 1954. 

The prehistoric cultures of the Horn of Africa: an analysis of the Stone Age cultural and climatic succession 
in the Somalilands and eastern parts of Abyssinia. By J. D. Clark. 93 x7}. Pp. xx +386+pls. 52. 
Cambridge: at the University Press, 1954. £5. 55. 

The study of prehistory. An Inaugural Lecture. By J. G. D. Clark, Disney Professor of Archaeology in the 
University of Cambridge. 74x 5. Pp. 35. Cambridge University Press, 1954. 25. 6d. 

Excavations at Star Carr, an early Mesolithic site at Seamer, near Scarborough, Yorkshire. By J. G. D. 
Clark, F.B.A., with chapters by D. Walker, H. Godwin, F.R.S., F. C. Fraser and J. E. King, and 
with an appendix by John W. Moore. 11 x 8}. Pp. xxiii +200 +pls. 24 +fig. 80. Cambridge: at the 
University Press, 1954. 635. 

Nuevas excavaciones arqueoldgicas en las Canarias occidentales, yacimientos de Tenerife y la Gomera 
(1947-1951). Por Luis Diego Cuscoy. 10 x7. Pp. 156. Informes y Memorias No. 28. Madrid, 
1953- 

Barrow excavations in the Eight Beatitudes: The Bronze Age cemetery between Toterfout and Halve 
Mijl, North Brabant. By W. Glasbergen. 10} x7}. Pp. xx+204+pls. 22. Groningen: J. B. 
Wolters, 1954. 

The Meare lake village, Vol. 2. By Harold St. George Gray, O.B.E., M.A., F.S.A., and the late Arthur 
Bulleid, F.S.A. 12} x9}. Pp. xi+280+pls. 53. Printed privately at Taunton Castle, 1953. 
£4. 10s. 

Le Trésor de Vix (Céte-d’or). Par René Joffroy. 11 x9. Pp.68. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1954- 

Inventaria Archaeologica: Corpus des ensembles archéologiques. Ages des métaux belgiques, fasc. 1 (fiches 
Br-Bro). Par M.-E. Marién. 10} x 8}. Anvers: De Sikkel, 1953. Fr. go. ‘3 

A bibliography of early man. Pleistocene studies and Palaeolithic Archaeology in Southern, Equatorial, and 
Eastern Africa. Compiled by Hallam L. Movius, Jr. and Douglas F. Jordan. 9x6. Pp. 126. 
Published by the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, Incorporated, 1954. 

Urgeschichte des dsterreichischen Raumes. Von Richard Pittioni. 10} x 73. Pp. viii +854. Wien: Franz 
Deuticke, 1954. 

A history of technology. Vol. 1. From early times to fall of ancient empires. Ed. by Charles Singer, 
E. J. Holmyard and A. R. Hall, assisted by E. Jaffé, R. H. G. Thomson and J. M. Donaldson. 
93 x7}. Pp. lv+827+pls. 36. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1954. £7. 75. 

Les archers 4 cheval, cavalerie légére des anciens. Par T. Sulimirski, Hon. F.S.A. 10 x 6}. Reprint: Reoue 
internationale d’ histoire militaire, tome 3, 1952, no. 12, pp. 447-61. 

Steinpackungsgraber von Kéthen. Ein Beitrag zur Kultur der Bronzezeit Mitteldeutschlands. Von 
Wilhelm Albert von Brunn. 113 x 8}. Pp. 79 +Taf. 19. Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1954. 

La civilisation de la Sardaigne du début de |’énéolithique la fin de la période nouragique. Par Christian 
Zervos. 144 x 10}. Pp. 383. Paris: Editions ‘Cahiers d’Art’, 1954. 


RECORDS 

Calendar of the Close Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office, prepared under the superintendence 
of the Deputy Keeper of the Records. Edward IV, Edward V, and Richard III, a.p. 1476-1485. 
10 x 63. Pp. 560. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1954. ; 

Handlist of Scottish and Welsh record publications. By Peter Gouldesbrough, A. P. Kup and Idwal Lewis. 
British Records Association, Publications Pamphlet No. 4. 8} x 5}. London, 1954. . 

Calendar of letters, despatches and state papers relating to the negotiations between England and Spain, 
preserved in the Archives at Vienna, Simancas, Besancon, Brussels, Madrid and Lille. Vol. 13. 
Philip and Mary, July 1554—November 1558. Ed. by Royall Tyler. 10 x63. Pp. xxvii +482. 
London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1954. 
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ROMAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Hispania Antiqua Epigraphica, 1-3 (1950-1952). Ed. by Prof. Antonio Beltran. 11 x7}. Pp. 46. 
Madrid: Instituto de Arqueologia y Prehistoria ‘Rodrigo Caro’. 

Sarcophages paléochrétiens d’Arles et de Marseille. Par Fernand Benoit (Supplément a Ga//ia V). 11 x 83. 
Pp. 88 +pls. 49. Paris: Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1954. 

The Roman town and villa at Great Casterton, Rutland. Second interim report for the years 1951-3. 
By members of the Summer Schools in Romano-British Archaeology held at Great Casterton, 195 1-3. 
Ed. by Philip Corder, M.A., Litt.D. 9} x6. Pp. iv-+47 +pls. 13. University of Nottingham, 1954. 

s. 6d. 

Panes vedi und Wetterau-Strassen im Vorland von Frankfurt. Von Willi Gérich. 12} x 9}. 
Pp. 19. Mitteilungen des Vereins fiir Geschichte und Landeskunde zu Bad Homburg vor der Hihe, Heft 
23, 1954. 

Der Schatsfand von Gross Bodungen. Von Wilhelm Griinhagen. 124 x9}. Pp. v +81. 

Strasbourg au temps des Romains. Par J. J. Hatt. 73x54. Pp. 80. Strasbourg et Paris: Compagnie des 
arts photomécaniques, 1953. 

Une statuette de divinité panthée trouvée 4 Aubechies (Hainaut). Par S. J. de Laet et P. H. Moisin. 
Reprint: La Nouvelle Clio, vol. 5, nos. 1-4, 1953. 

Beitrage zur Topographie des Forum-Boarium-Gebietes in Rom. Von Helge Lyngby. 9} x6}. Pp. 
xxvi+167. Skrifter utgivna av Svenska Institutet i Rom 8°, VII. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1954. 

Antike Lampen im Rémisch-Germanischen Zentralmuseum zu Mainz. Von Heinz Menzel. Katalog 15. 
11} x 8}. Pp. vili++11g. Mainz: Verlag des Rémisch-Germanischen Zentralmuseums, 1954. 

Rome beyond the Imperial frontiers. By Sir Mortimer Wheeler. 8} x5}. Pp. xii+192. London: 
G. Bell & Sons, 1954. 255. 


SCANDINAVIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Norsemen in North America before Columbus. By Johannes Brondsted. 9 x 53. Reprint: Smithsonian 
Report for 1953, pp- 367-405. 

Guldhornene. Af Johannes Bronsted. 10 x6}. Pp. 86. Kobenhavn: Nationlmuseet, 1954. 

The discovery of a medieval skeleton. A study of the cultural, historical and anthropological aspects. By 
Henrik Laurell. Antikvariskt Arkiv 2. 9} x64. Pp. 34. Stockholm: Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och 
Antikvitets Akademien, 1954. 

Die Steinkiste von Ingemarstorp in Vastergétland. Von Andreas Oldeberg. Antikvariskt Arkiv 1. 9} x 6}. 
Pp. 68. Stockholm: Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akademien, 1954. 

Bankilla och Stora Ro. Tva vastgétska Brandgropsgravfalt. Av K. E. Sahlstrém och N-G. Gejvall. 9} x 64. 
Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1954. 

Das Reliquiar mit der Krone im Staatlichen Historischen Museum zu Stockholm. Von Arpad Weixl- 
gartner. 9} x 6}. Vol. 1. Das Reliquiar. Pp. 137. Vol. 2, Tafeln 40. Stockholm: Kungl. Vitt. Hist. 
och Antik. Akad. Handlingar, Antikvariska Serien 1, 1954. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


Thursday, 14th October 1954. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Michael Ventris was admitted a Fellow. 

Dr. Johannes Brondsted, Hon. F.S.A., read a paper on new archaeological finds and discoveries 
from Denmark. 

Thursday, 21st October 1954. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, President, in the Chair. 

Mrs. E. M. Clifford, F.S.A., read a paper on some earthworks in Gloucestershire. 


Thursday, 28th October 1954. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, President, in the Chair. 
Mr. P. M. G. Eden was admitted a Fellow. 
Mr. M. R. Hull, F.S.A., read a paper on the South Wing of the Roman Forum at Colchester, 


Thursday, 4th November 1954. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, President, in the Chair. 
Professor F. E. Zeuner, F.S.A., read a paper on Radiocarbon Research and Archaeology. 


Thursday, 11th November 1954. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, President, in the Chair. 
Mr. S. E. Rigold read a paper on three medieval portrait galleries. 


Thursday, 18th November 1954. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, President, in the Chair. 
Professor W. B. Emery, F.S.A., read a paper on the recent work at Sakkara. 


Thursday, 2nd December 1954. Sit Mortimer Wheeler, President, in the Chair. 
Mr. John Summerson, F.S.A., read a paper on the building history of Theobald’s, Herts. 


Thursday, 9th December 1954. Sit Mortimer Wheeler, President, in the Chair. 
Mr. John La Page was admitted a Fellow. Dr. D. B. Harden, F.S.A., and Professor J. M. C. 
Toynbee, F.S.A. read a paper on the Rothschild Vase and other cage cups. 


Thursday, 16th December 1954. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, President, in the Chair. 

Professor C. F. C. Hawkes, F.S.A., read a paper on System and History in the British Early 
Iron Age. 

Thursday, 13th Fanuary 1955. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, President, in the Chair. 

Dr. C. H. Talbot was admitted a Fellow. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society: Mr. E. J. W. Hawkins, Mr. D. R. 
Dudley, Dr. J. O. Brew, Dr. F. Taylor, Mr. K. P. Harrison, Mr. C. Clutton, Mr. G. C. Boon, 
Mr. C. M. Mitchell, Mr. J. P. Gillam, Mr. $. C. Hutchison, Mr. D. C. W. Verey, Mr. F.S. 
Mackenna, Mr. Trenchard Cox, Miss D. N. Marshall, and Mr. E. Barger. 

Col. Battiscombe, F.$.A., Mr. C. A. R. Radford, V-P.S.A., and Mr. R. L. §. Bruce-Mitford, 
F.S.A., exhibited, by permission of the Dean and Chapter of Durham Cathedral, the Portable 
Altar and Pectoral Cross of St. Cuthbert. Mr. E. J. W. Hildyard, F.S.A., exhibited a Roman 
ventilator from Norton, East Yorkshire, and Mr. E. S. de Beer, F.S.A., exhibited a panorama of 
Rome, engraved by Lincler (1642). 

Thursday, 20th Fanuary 1955. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. D. C. W. Verey, Mr. K. P. Harrison, Mr. §. C. Hutchison, and Mr. H. $. Goodhart- 
Rendel were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. A. R. Wagner, F.S.A., read a paper on the Swan Badge and the Swan Knight. 

Thursday, 27th Fanuary 1955. Dr. Eric Millar, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Trenchard Cox and Mr. Cecil Clutton were admitted Fellows. Mr. J. Charlton, Mrs. 
M. A. Cotton, Miss V. M. Dallas, and Brig. O. F. G. Hogg were appointed Auditors of the 
Society’s accounts for 1954. 

Mr. W. Urry read a paper on the City of Canterbury in the twelfth century. 
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